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Life Assurance 


ITS FUNCTION. The main function of Life Assurance is the 
protection of present or prospective dependants against hardship 
resulting from your premature death and provision for yourself and 
them in later years if you survive normally. 


INVESTMENT. Life Assurance, especially Endowment Assurance, 
is however also the best possible long-term investment, because the 
money is invested wisely, and partly in “‘ growth equities,” by the Life 
Assurance Companies and because it is the only form of investment 
subsidised by the Government. The subsidy consists of Income Tax 
Allowance on two-fifths of Premiums. For those liable to Tax at 
7s. 9d. in the £ this means 15.5%. Thus, a net outlay of £84 10s. a year 
provides a premium of £100 a year, which is 18.34% increase, 


SELECTION. There is a deal of difference between Companies and 
between various types of Policy. Therefore, do NOT deal directly 
with any Company or its representatives. You need the unbiased 
advice of a Broker specialising in Service problems. I offer this advice 
without fee or obligation. I am not tied to any Company, and select 
the most favourable for each type of risk. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED. May I suggest you should let me 
know your date of birth, whether married or single, dates of birth and 
sexes of children, rates of pay and next increase, and how much you 
can afford in addition to any existing outlay. If you have any Policies 
in force, I recommend you to let me inspect them and tell you whether 
they are good value. In any case they may affect the type of new 
Policy you should consider. With this information, I can give you 
recommendations which you can accept or reject as you please. 


FLYING RISKS. For aircrew, extra Premiums are required, but the 
net cost is NOT greatly increased, because a large part of the extra 
cost is refunded by Air Ministry (or Admiralty or War Office for 
Royal Navy and Army). I always give full figures and explanations. 


RETIRED or RETIRING OFFICERS are advised to consult me in 
regard to House Purchase, Investment of Capital, and the advantages of 
commuting half Retired Pay. 


PARENTS are invited to enquire about a new Child’s Deferred Policy, 
With Profits from the outset. 


GENERAL INSURANCES... We also arrange Kit, Motor, Winter 
Sports and all other Insurances in the best markets, 


NOTE.—A few of our 1960 calendars are still available if 
anyone would like one. 


Brigadier R. T. Williams (R. T. Williams Ltd.) 


2, Duke Street, Brighton 
Telephone Brighton 24081/2 
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Peopie offer and accept Senior Service as a 
matter of course. And why not? 
The reason they’re so popular is that the quality can be 


taken for granted. You know what to expect— and you get 


the most enjoyment time after time. 






VIRGINIA TOBACCO 
AT ITS BEST 


WELL MADE : WELL PACKED 





MARCONI 


Complete Naval 


and Mercantile 


Radio and Radar 


Systems 











GLENDINING & CO., LTD. 
Specialists in the 
SALE BY AUCTION 


of 
NAVAL & MILITARY MEDALS & DECORATIONS, 
ARMS, ARMOUR, ETC. 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate at recognised rates 


Expert advice immediately available for intending 
sellers and buyers without charge or obligation 


Subscription rate for Sale Catalogues — 5s. 0d. per annum 


Further information may be obtained 
from the Auctioneers at their Offices and Galleries 


at 


7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 
(Telephone: MAYfair 0416) 











SHARING THE BURDEN 


You can’t take your place 
in the life-boat as it sets 
out on its errand of mercy. 
But you can help it on its 
way by sending a contri- 





bution to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Supported wholly by voluntary contributions. 























COMMUTATION OF RETIRED PAY 


MARRIED OFFICERS. In spite of the improvement in a widow’s 
pension following the Grigg Report, we know that to a retired Officer 
the financial position of his wife, should he die first, is still in many 
cases a cause of concern. We have prepared a brochure which explains 
in detail how a widow’s position can be improved (often very 
substantially) by a retired Officer commuting a portion of his retired 
pay (maximum permissible is 50 per cent. of basic retired pay), and 
with the commuted sum purchasing a Joint Life and Survivor annuity. 
The chief factor that makes this possible is the favourable taxation 
treatment of annuities purchased with the commuted sum. Commutation 
does not reduce the Service pension to which a widow is entitled. 


UNMARRIED OFFICERS. It is possible for an Officer to increase his 
net income by commutation and the purchase of an annuity on his own 


life, but the improvement is normally only worthwhile for the older 
Officer. 


ENQUIRIES. We shall be happy to send a copy of our brochure to 
any Officer who may be interested, and in the brochure we detail the 
information we require to enable us to work out a plan based on his 


particular circumstances. All advice is given entirely without obligation 
or fee. 


HOUSE PURCHASE. We advise on the raising of mortgages coupled 
with an Endowment Assurance policy for house purchase which often 
shows a better final result than the down-payment of cash. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES. The heavy burden of Preparatory and 
Public School fees can be appreciably diminished by special policies 
designed for this purpose and which also give protection against the 
untimely death of the parent. We advise on this type of contract. 


H. A. OUTHWAITE & CO. LTD. 
ASSOCIATED INSURANCE BROKERS 


25, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone : Abbey 1803 














The importance of extremely clear communications in any 
military operation cannot be stressed too strongly. With 
these VHF equipments speech clarity is assured. Now coming 
into general use, these equipments give reliability and flexi- 
bility never before achieved under mobile conditions. Com- 
pletely sealed against dust and moisture, they are ‘as tough 
as a tank’. 


clear command 


communications 


VHF means: 

predictable and consistent communication by day and night 
complete freedom from long range interference 

no skip, no long range interception 


excellent speech quality (communication with voice recog- 
nition gives authenticity) 


instant selection of desired frequency—no netting 





The C.42 VHF Transmitter-Receiver and Power Pack 


| Plessey 











Wireless Set C.42 (VHF Transmitter-Receiver) 
For speech communication between troop, 
squadron and regimental HQ. Facilities for 
FM speech on 241 separate channels in the 
VHF band; built-in crystal calibrators. An 
amplifier is incorporated for intercommuni- 
cation between crew personnel. Available 
with either vibrator or transistorised power 
supply unit. 


Wireless Set B.47 (VHF Transmitter-Receiver) 
For short range speech communication. 
Primarily intended as the third ‘C’ set for use 
as a tank to infantry link. 181 separate chan- 
nels are available in the VHF band. 


Wireless Set B.48 (VHF Transmitter-Receiver) 
Designed primarily for short range speech 
communication such as forward observation 
officer to gun positions. 121 separate 
channels in the VHF band. 








The B.47 VHF Transmitter-Receiver The B.48 VHF Transmitter-Receiver 


Telecommunications Division - Electronic and Equipment Group 
THE PLESSEY COMPANY LIMITED 
ilford - Essex * Telephone: lIiford 3040 


The Overseas Sales Organisation 
PLESSEY INTERNATIONAL LIMITED - ILFORD - ESSEX 
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THE ARMY, NAVY & GENERAL 
Assurance Association Ltd. 

has, since 1900, specialised in the insurance requirements of Officers in 
H.M. Services. It transacts all forms of insurance, except life, and has 
a well-deserved reputation for prompt and generous claims settlements. 

Its Directors know, from personal experience, of the insurance problems 
peculiar to Service life, and the Association therefore conducts its business 
with a special understanding of the requirements of Serving and Retired 


Officers. 


Vice-Admiral Sir Sydney Raw, K.B.E., C.B., Chairman. 
R. i. Hayward, M.C., Q.C.; Captain W. H. Coombs, C.B.E., Ii.N.R. ; 
A. R. Johnson, A.C.LI.; P. F. Faunch. 
Head Office : 
Trafalgar House, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone : WHitehall 9917. 


City Office : 
Loyalty House, 7, Ship Tavern Passage, Lime Street, London, E.C.3. 
Telephone : MANsion House 8681. 


Aldershot. Ballymena, Northern Ireland. Colchester. 
Officers’ Kit, Comprehensive Householders, Personal Accident, Motor, Fire, Burglary, Marine, etc. 


























DIRECTORS 


WINE CLUB 
Membership available to 
serving and retired Officers 
of Her Majesty’s Services. 
The object of the Club is 
to provide a cellar of care- 
fully selected wines of the 
_ highest quality, which can 
_ be drawn on by Members, 
| resident anywhere, as they 
| require, at prices well below 
those normally prevailing. 
Annual Subscription 
One Guinea 








VISITORS’ GUIDE 
to the 
ROYAL UNITED 


SERVICE MUSEUM 


16 pages. Illustrated 


Price 1s. 6d. or 1s. 9d. by post 
ee 
Orders to the Secretary: 
Royal United Service Institution 


Whitehall 
London S.W.1 
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Industrial Bankers 


SERVICES CREDIT SCHEME 


This scheme provides specially reduced Hire 
Purchase Terms for Serving and Retired 


Officers wishing to buy Motor Vehicles 





FULL DETAILS FROM HEAD OFFICE 
Quay Head House - Bristol 1 Tel. Bristol 24979 











METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


Specialised Postal Coaching for the Army 


PRACTICAL AND WRITTEN 
Staff College and Promotion Examinations 


Specially devised Postal Courses to provide adequate practice for written and 
oral examinati¢ns—All maps supplied—Complete Model Answers to all Tests— 
Expert guidance by experienced Army Tutors—Authoritative Study Notes—All 
Tuition conducted through the medium of the post—Air Mail to Officers overseas 
—Moderate fees payable by instalments. 


ALSO INTENSIVE COMMERCIAL TRAINING 
FOR EMPLOYMENT ON RETIREMENT 


















Write today for particulars and/or advice, stating examination or 
civilian career in which interested, to the Secretary, (M4), 
Metropolitan College, St. Albans. 





S$’ ALBANS 





MAKE WRITING 


YOUR OTHER BUSINESS 


Enjoy the Security of an EXTRA Income 


OST successful Writers 

did not begin their work- 
ing lives as Authors. 
Thousands of Stories and 
Articles are by people who 
write in addition to their 
regular occupation. They 
write for the deep pleasure 
of writing; for the security 
an additional income pro- 
vides. Writing gives young 
people another string to the 
bow; enables retired folk to 
capitalise their experiences. 


TROLLOPE’S ADVICE 


ROLLOPE who made a large income for many years by writing, 

began in this way. He advised all young writers to follow his 
example and there are many who have succeeded in building up 
their own separate or private business in this way, but there are not 
enough. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


GREAT OPPORTUNITIES EVERY DAY 


QYE® 1,300 Daily and Weekly Newspapers, and more than 2,000 
magazines and periodicals in Great Britain alone, means at least 
100,000 separate issues per year requiring articles, stories, etc., a 
iarge proportion of which has to be free-lance work. Here are 
im nense and permanent markets for capable Writers, with oppor- 
tunities never greater than now—new publications appearing, the 
a reading more than ever, and British Editors constantly on the 
kout for new Writers. Anyone of average education and ability, 
willing to learn the technique of preparing written matter in saleable 
form, has great opportunities of profitable and continuous spare-time 
employment, which can lead to well-paid full-time occupation. 


PRACTICAL HELP BY EXPERT DIRECTION 


LEET STREET SCHOOL gives modern practical instruction 

which enables the new Writer to produce work in the form 
wanted by busy Editors (who have no time to teach the ate and 
guides the learner to the markets best suited to his 
The continued success of our students is striking proof for aca new 
practical methods of the Advisory Panel of Fleet Street Authors 
and Editors, whose qualifications as fessional Experts are 
indicated below 





THE PANEL OF EXPERTS OUR FIRST STEP.— 


Write now for Free Copy 
“PROSPECTS FOR 














PRACTICAL KESULTS 


Student 171/162.—I have sold my story to EVERYWOMAN for 
25 guineas. Student 1106/156.—The B.B.C. accepted the script for 
the Light e—fee 9 guineas—after my firstlesson ! Student 
141/76.—The article which I wrote for the Second Test Paper 
appeared in the SUNDAY MAIL. Thanks for the recommendation. 
Student 2317/185.—I am pleased to say that my article for Lesson 
Two has been accepted 7 the magazine ne TRAVEL. Student 2003/1610. 
—The Oourse has already borne fruit, for I have sold an article to 
PSYCHOLOGY for 2 guineas. Student 1834/152 .. . together with 
cheque, which I obtained from the CHRISTIAN ea for the 
article which I originally wrote for the Second Test P: Student 
761/2812.—I pase Fas sold my first story to FAMILY NY STAR fo ~4 
4 guineas, and am I thrilled ! Student 473/28,—I have had my firs’ 
short story eorepet by the Editor of HOME REVIEW. pee 
1437/217.— Fe. ur advice I sent my article with a covering 
letter to the ‘Live POOL ECHO and barely three weeks had 
elapsed before I had the pleasure of seeing it in print. Student 
1328/2110.—@LAMOUR have paid me 7 guineas for a short story 
and the B.B.C. has accepted a fairy story, to be adapted for the 
Children’s Hour. Student 984/227.—I also have to report the sale of 
a further f story to the Co-operative Press, for inclusion in their 
SUNSHINE INUAL, payment 2 guineas. Student 1518/69.— 
MODERN WOMAN have paid 5 guineas on acceptance of my 
article. Student 181/282.—You may be interested to hear that yester- 
day I had a letter from the Editor of the ARGOSY—they have 
offered me 25 guineas for my story. Student 3577/3015.—I have had 
“4 story accepted by BLACKWOODS, who are paying me £25 for 
; also one or two others, at smaller rates, of course, for service 
wt Rand Student 120/ 28/8. —I have established contact with the 
Editor of PUNCH. The item was accepted for Charivaria and is a 
good start. Student 591/28/7.—I am sure you will be pleased to know 
that my article submitted for iny Second Lesson was published in the 
DAILY MIRROR and I received 6 guineas for same. Student 
848/129.—I hope you will be as pleased as I am that my article, sub- 
mitted for Test Paper Two, has been sold, on your advice, to ‘MEN 
ONLY. Student 1954/157.—I have just corrected a proof of my story 
for WIDE WORLD—they have since accepted another and I have 
sentin a third. Student 778/2119.—I thought it might interest you 
to know that THE COUNTRYMAN has accepted a short article of 
mine on an old country custom. —— 820/1310.—I had 7 guineas 
for my story, which appeared in WOMAN’S eee: I also 
had an article published recently in FARMER D STOCK 
BREEDER. Stutent 4135/7150. mf have sold an pow to the 
COVENTRY EVENING TELEGRAPH—They are sending me a 
cheque for 5 guineas. Student 184/315.—As you suggested, I sub- 
mitted the article to the NEW STATESMAN. One was published on 
July 17. Student 1404/6/5/49.—I am pleased to tell you that the 
article which I wrote for Test Paper Two and submitted on your 
recommendation, to GHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, was accepted. 
Student 988/226.—The magazine which accepted my story was RED 
STAR WEEKLY—they hngt me 4 guineas. Student 1173/58.—The 
article has been accepted by LONDON OPINION, having earned 
4 guineas. Student 1813/173.—My story was published i in the June 
issue of A and I have just had a letter from the Editor 
offering me 8 guineas for a second one. Student 187/43.—I have sold 
my first short story, prepared for Lesson Eight, to HOME NOTES 
for 12 guineas. Student 281/2411.—The pa; Boney rena ited m: 
article, written for Lesson 0, was the + ELFAsT TELEGRAPH. 
Student 5921/347.—Last week I sent to COURIE i 
of my first elephant shoot in Kenya. Ef 
and asked for another. . . . Student 2526/101.—You will no doubt 
be interested to know that I have piel es my second success, thanks 
to Lesson Two. THE WEEKLY TELEGRAPH have accepted my 
article for 3 guineas. 





POST COUPON 
TO-DAY 
FOR YOUR 


TO THE FLEET STREET SCHOOL LTD. (Desk A78) 
1 & 2 Fulwood Place, High Holborn, London, W.C.! 
oe a copy of “Prospects for Authorship’’ ff 





FREE COPY 





: (Stamp for reply appreciated but not essential) 














e Fast— 
and with precise control, 


navigation and 
weapon delivery 


(Two D.H. Gyron Junior engines) 





BLACKBURN AIRCRAFT LIMITED - BROUGH - YORKSHIRE 
9» 











THE OFFICERS’ PENSIONS SOCIETY 


| 
| President: GENERAL THE LorD Jerrreys, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G. 
| Chairman : LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SiR Ernest Down, K.B.E., C.B. 


Vice-Chairman : 
Vice-ApMmRAL H. T. Bamure-Grouman, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. 


The Society’s activities influenced the grant of: Increases in Officers’ Widows’ 
Pensions from December, 1952, and in the retired aww J of some 8,250 officers from Ist 


April, 1954; the 1956 and 1959 Increases for all Fagan a 60 and for widows. 
This Society was founded in 1946, and its ocure the improvement 
and increase of ions, retired pay, and other white of oft cers of the three Armed 
Services, and of their widows and dependants; and to promote in every way their 
| 


interest and welfare. Also to assist on advise members of the Society in connection 
with o—— and retired pay, and to represent their individual problems. 

It is the only body comprising officer members from all three Services whose policy 
is controlled solely by its members. It is not in competition with the Association of 
Retired Naval the Officers’ Association or other Service associations, but is 
complementary to them and works in co-operation with them. 

Membership is open to retired officers, to dependants of serving or retired officers, 
and to widows and dependants of deceased officers of the Armed Forces. Member- 
ship now exceeds 15,500, which number is increasing every day. 

The annual subscription is £1 for all, except widows and Srinintinits of deceased 
officers, for whom it is 5s. 


ill caidas ond Ques of cantintiien con be thtninn’ trem: oo 


The General Secretary, The Officers’ Pensions Society, Ltd., 171, Victoria St., 
London, S.W.1. Telephone : ViCtoria 0853. 























THE PARKER GALLERY 


FOUNDED 1750 


Specialists in Old Marine 
and Military Prints, 
Paintings, Models, Weapons 
and Curios. 
SERVICE PERSONNEL 
ESPECIALLY WELCOME. 


CATALOGUES FREE FROM 
2, Albemarle Street, in ey eg Pe 





Piccadilly, 
London, W.1 | 
Phone : GROsvenor 5906-7 1eves 
LimiTrTeo 
Open Saturdays 10—1 p.m. Service and Civilian Tailors & Outfitters 


27 Old Bond Street, W.! 





























THE WORLD’S MOST OUTSTANDING 


ARMOURED VEHICLE 


The success of the ‘Centurion’ as a modern fighting vehicle is 
underlined by the fact that it has already been both ordered and 
produced in larger numbers than any other tank in the world. 
Several different Marks have been produced in quantity, and the 


latest is now in production for the British Army and some of its allies. 


VIEGEERS 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED 





VICKERS HOUSE BROADWAY LONDON SW! 


TGA VA 32 











Army convoy replacement 


In one of its many roles the WESSEX can replace the military convoys which 
choke the highways and are always in danger of becoming ‘“‘bogged down” in 
difficult or devastated country. 

Onefree-turbined powered WESSEX is capable of transporting the same quantity 
of material or fully equipped troops, in the same time as 10 to 15 trucks. 

The saving in manpower both on the highway and in the workshops is obvious. 
Servicing of the WESSEX is by design, reduced to a minimum. A complete engine 
change for example, can be accomplished in less than 3 hours. 

The Westland WESSEX adequate!y provides the Modern Army with the 
mobility it essentially demands. 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED, YEOVIL, ENGLAND. 
EUROPE’S LARGEST AND MOST EXPERIENCED HELICOPTER DESIGNERS AND PRODUCERS. 
Incorporating Saunders-Koe Division, Fairey Division and Bristol Helicopter Division. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


T= two lectures which are printed in this issue of the JoURNAL are probably 
among the most important which have been delivered in our Institution during 
recent years. Both of them deal with particular aspects of the great struggle 

of our times, and both the lecturers expressed forceful views as how best to conduct 

that struggle within the terms of their respective briefs. 


The burden of Mr. Clark’s lecture was the importance to the western world of 
the industrial revolutions now proceeding in India and China. It would be unrealistic 
to question the fact that, on the relative outcome of these two revolutions, the future 
pattern of much of the world will be shaped. Much of Asia and most of Africa have 
their eyes fixed on the progress of these two economies, and almost certainly they 
will swing towards the one which gives clear evidence of more rapid progress than 
the other. Ideology as such is not the main concern here; it is far more the rate 
of economic development, leading to a higher standard of living, which is the 
criterion on which these decisions are likely to be taken. 


It is difficult for the Western nations so fully to divorce policy from economics 
as to be able to comprehend why the choice should be so clear-cut. Because of 
environment, temperament, and social and economic progress, the West has proved a 
barren soil for the growth of Communist philosophy, and against that social back- 
ground we can see clearly the evils of Communism and the virtues of a true 
democracy. But the new nations emerging into independence have not got that 
background, and will therefore make their decisions against a different set of values. 


It is not a way of life so much as a means of life which will be their yardstick when 
they take the economic plunge. 


If we in the West can realize this fact in time, and adjust our economic policies 
in relation to the emerging nations to take account of this factor, we can yet defeat 
Communism in its most vulnerable aspect. But as Mr. Clark pointed out, time is 
running short. He gives us Io years, or 15 at the most. There are others whose 
estimate would not be quite so optimistic. But however much time is left, 15 years, 
or 10, or only five, clearly the time for talking is over and the time for deeds has 
come. If the Western nations can acquire the vision to comprehend just how 
important this economic struggle is in the eyes of so much of the uncommitted 
world, then the battle can be won. There is no doubting the fact of their economic 
ability to swing the pendulum in their own favour if they want to. Mr. Clark in 
his lecture urged economic help to India on a massive scale. Certainly, although one 
would hope equally for massive understanding of just how vital—to the nations of 
the West just as much as to India—the outcome of this economic struggle will be. 


A 
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In his lecture on rockets, Sir Frederick Brundrett was speaking before the official 
announcement that all military development of Blue Streak was to cease. Many 
people felt that this decision was overdue, partly because of the inordinately short 
notice which our early warning system could give us, and partly because of the 
extreme accuracy of the Russian guidance systems as demonstrated by their 7,000- 
mile shots into the Pacific. In the face of such accuracy, immobile rocket bases did 
not appear to make military sense. 


But as Sir Frederick pointed out in his lecture, we are interested in a rocket 
(or other means of delivery) not so much as a military weapon as a deterrent against 
major war. Blue Streak was undoubtedly a credible deterrent when design and 
development was first begun on it, but it ceased to be as soon as it became vulnerable 
to attack and destruction. Such vulnerability probably first became apparent as 
long ago as the first Russian sputnik, and it was confirmed by subsequent evidence 
of highly sophisticated guidance systems implicit in later Russian rocketry. 


The problem still before us, as Sir Frederick made clear in his lecture, is to 
provide a delivery system which carries a high degree of credibility as an effective 
deterrent. No one in his senses, whether his loyalties lie to the east or the west of 
the curtain, would ever want to see one of these diabolical weapons fired in anger ; 
what we all want to see is the ability to fire them without it being possible for an 
enemy, by first strike or any other means, to prevent them getting in the air. It is 
in that single fact that deterrence lies. There are many other desirable attributes 
in the perfect deterrent, of course, including what one might describe as ‘ recallability,’ 
but by far the most important is unquestionable evidence that the weapon can be 
fired in the face of all that an enemy can do to prevent it. 


Many readers doubtless will go all the way with Sir Frederick in his belief that 
the best deterrent on the cards today lies more in the direction of the Polaris missile 
than in Sky Bolt. Sky Bolt, in the deterrent sense, must suffer from the fact that it 
is virtually immobile in that it must take off initially from a fixed airfield. It also 
suffers, at least in the eyes of the layman, from the fact that it needs an airborne 
guidance system which requires extreme initial navigational accuracy—possibly 
within a mile or two—at the moment of launching if it is to hit its target. Maybe 
this particular problem is capable of solution, though in wartime it would be difficult 
to guarantee such supreme navigational accuracy in the air in the face of modern 
fighter opposition or ground-to-air missiles. Polaris, being more truly mobile, 
would appear to be less vulnerable to first strike procedure, and with the aid of 
inertial navigation, more likely to be able to start its flight from a navigational 
position fixed with extreme accuracy. If, when its development is complete, Polaris 
really works and can be shown to reach its designed range, then in it would seem to 
lie the almost perfect deterrent. 


* * * 


Among the general articles in this issue of the JOURNAL is an eye-witness account 
of the attack on Dakar in 1940, which we believe will be of considerable interest to 
many readers. There are many lessons still to be learned from a-study of the opera- 
tions of the last war, and not least from the failures. Dakar was a failure, a 
monument to inadequate planning and bad co-ordination, and is worth studying 
from this angle. It is unlikely that, in any future conflict, we would be able to make 
the same mistakes and get away with them. 
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OSBORNE HOUSE 


It appears that many officers in the three Services are not aware of the great benefits 
which can be theirs for the asking at Osborne House, should they be in need of con- 
valescent treatment after an illness, accident, or operation. Osborne House, at East 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, was once the home of Queen Victoria and later was endowed by 
King Edward VII as a convalescent home for officers. The grounds in which the house 
stands are quite beautiful with formal gardens, woods, and parkland. The view across 
the Solent stretches on to the Hampshire coast. 


The convalescent home is run by the House Governor and his administrative staff, 
ably supported by a fully qualified staff of nursing sisters. Surgeon Rear-Admiral 
E. T. S. Rudd, C.B., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. (Ed.) is the present Governor. At all times the 
organization of the Home is excellent, and the skill and kindness of all the staff exemplary. 
The cost for this recuperation time is only 15s. per day, plus a very small sports sub- 
scription. It must be remembered this convalescent home is not able to take cases in 
need of hospital treatment; beyond that, admission is simple. Application for particulars 
or for admittance should be made to the House Governor, Osborne House, East Cowes, 
Isle of Wight (Telephone: Cowes 251). On receipt of an application, the House Governor 
will forward an application form for completion by the patient’s doctor. 


LECTURES 
The programme of lectures for the first half of the 1960-61 session is published with 
this number of the JOURNAL. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Orders for Christmas cards, specially designed for members of the Institution, can 
now be placed. 


Card A has the crest of the Institution on the outside, and inside a reproduction of 
a black and white sketch of Vanbrugh House in Whitehall Yard, the first home of the 
Institution. The price, including envelopes, is 12s. a dozen. 

Card B is a-reproduction in colour of an oil painting showing a Review of the Fleet 
at Spithead, 1854, with Garrison Gunners in a Portsmouth Fort firing a Salute ; inside 
is the crest of the Institution. The price, including envelopes, is 20s. a dozen. 


Postage and packing is ts. for the first dozen and 6d. for each additional dozen by 
ordinary mail. 


Members are requested to ensure that the correct remittance, including postage, 
is sent with their orders. Orders cannot be executed until payment is made. 


Sample cards can only be sent against a remittance of 1s. 2d. for the A type and 
1s. 10d. for the B. 








THE GREAT ISSUE OF OUR TIME—THE ASIAN 
REVOLUTION 


By WILiraM CrarK, Eso. 
On Wednesday, 2nd March, 1960, at 3 p.m. 


ADMIRAL Str Henry Moore, G.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., 
in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: Today Mr. William Clark is to talk to us about the Asian revolution. 
He will tell us about what is going on in that part of the world and our responsibilities 
there. Knowing him and his knowledge of the rest of the world, I feel that we may 
wander quite a long way before we have finished, but we shall not mind that. Mr. Clark 
has great knowledge of what is happening in the world, and we read what he has to say 
in The Observer every week. He is probably as well qualified as anyone in London to 
tell us not only what is happening, but what may be going to happen. 


LECTURE 


SHOULD like to begin by defining what I mean by that phrase, the Asian 
[eos The Asian revolution is essentially the industrial revolution, which 
took place here in the 19th century, transferred to countries which have been 
living almost throughout history on the edge of poverty, countries which have not 
succeeded in controlling nature, but which have been controlled by it. 


All over the world this revolution is taking place. One of the things which 
struck me in 1957, when I made a long tour, was how much there is in common 
between, say, Ghana and India, or Southern Rhodesia and Ceylon. Those areas 
are all engaged in a mighty struggle to raise the standard of living of their people, 
primarily by controlling the forces of nature by hydro-electric plants, dams, and 
some form of industrialization. 


It is, however, Asia which I think should give its name to this 20th century 
industrial revolution, because it is in Asia that the two most populous nations in 
the world, China and India, are struggling to raise their standards of living, and by 
almost entirely opposite methods. It is my opinion that the cold war of the 1950s, 
which was fought out primarily in Europe and primarily by military threat and 
counter-threat, has so obviously reached a stage of balance that now, in the 1960s, 
we are faced with a new situation in which the struggle is between the two systems, 
the Communist system and what may be called, for lack of a better term, the ‘ free 
world ’ or the ‘ free enterprise’ system. This is going to take place very largely in 
what may be called ‘ Monsoon’ Asia—the Indian sub-continent and China—and is 
a contest between the revolution by consent which is being carried on in India and 
the revolution imposed from above which is being carried out in China. 


What do we mean when we say, as the Prime Minister did the other day, that 
the most important issue of this half of the century is which way the uncommitted 
nations swing, whether to the West or to the East ? In other words, what is it that 
we hope to see as the outcome of this struggle in Asia, a struggle which is also taking 
place to some extent in Africa ? 


Surely it is that these new countries will maintain the sort of freedoms which 
we feel to be basic to our way of life. I do not mean by that that such countries will 
necessarily maintain the Westminster form of government, admirable though that 
may be for our purposes and ideal though it may be for other people. What I 
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have in mind is the distinction between a government which is subject to popular 
pressure and which operates through a known code of law on the one hand, and on 
the other a dictatorial government. Anyone who has visited a country such as 
Pakistan, where the paraliamentary system has collapsed, can quickly tell the 
difference between it and a real dictatorship. In Pakistan, although the parlia- 
mentary and democratic systems are not working, one has the feeling of living under 
the rule of law. It is desperately important that we should not see the whole of 
Asia and of Africa swinging over to the system with which we are engaged in some 
form of struggle, the system of dictatorship as opposed to a relatively free government. 


Why? We have all been conditioned by propaganda, carried on by a dutiful 
Press, that of course the free governments are better and the dictatorial governments 
worse, but does it matter very much whether the free parts of Asia stay free or not ? 


Here I must deal with the second point about what I have called the Asian 
revolution. I call it the Asian revolution rather than the revolution of the under- 
developed countries, because it is in Asia that it has reached the stage at which the 
economic elements of the industrial revolution have become the primary elements. 
It is true that in Africa something very similar is happening, but in Africa, as I see 
it, the situation is in a slightly earlier stage. The Africans have not yet reached the 
stage of political equilibrium and they are still, therefore, motivated primarily by 
feelings of nationalism and the desire for independence rather than primarily by the 
desire to raise standards of living. 


It is important to remember, however, that what is happening in Asia today 
will be happening throughout Africa in the course of the 1960s, so that during the 
next decade we are going to find that about two-thirds of the world is engaged in the 
struggle to raise its standards of living. If the larger countries decide to do it as 
China is doing it, by an authoritarian régime, then we in the West will find ourselves 
in a dangerously isolated position. 


Let us look at ourselves as we appear from the vantage point even of a friendly 
country, say from Calcutta or Colombo. We like to speak of ourselves as the free 
world; but seen from a point in West Africa or in the eastern part of India, we seem 
to be‘not so much the free world as the rich world and the white world. There is a 
danger, which I think we tend to forget as we sit “‘ never having had it so good ” in 
England, that what we call the free world will become a very nice club to which rich 
white men belong. If that happens there is a good chance that it will get its windows 
broken! If only for that reason of self-interest we should recognize the importance 
of how the uncommitted nations swing in the last 40 years of this century. 


Forty years may seem a fairly long time, but I am convinced, for reasons for 
which it is difficult to give proof, that it is in the next 10 years that the die will be 
cast. One thing that journalists and politicians have in common is the belief that 
it is the next 10 years that matter far more than any other period in history. 
Journalists do it to get their stories into the paper and politicians to get their names 
into history books. It is true, however, that there are certain periods which are 
absolutely crucial, and I believe that the next ro years are, in this matter, absolutely 
crucial. 


Let me give my reasons for coming to this conclusion. In the next Io years in 
Asia, and to a large extent in Africa, we shall see the fading of direct Western 
influence. Our influence in Asia particularly, and also in Africa, has been enormous; 
but having visited India in most years between 1950 and 1958, I would say that it is 
literally beginning to fade. I do not mean that there is more hostility to Britain; 
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on the whole, I think that I have noticed a growing regard for Britain during most 
of that time, but our imprint on society is inevitably beginning to fade. A simple 
example is that English, which was the lingua franca of India, is ceasing to be so. 
That is just one sign of the fact that our mark is beginning to fade. 


In the same way, the democracy which we left behind, on the Westminster 
model, is beginning to fade, too. We have seen the disappearance of the parlia- 
mentary system in Pakistan, and its disappearance to a very large extent in Burma. 
In Ceylon it wavers. In India it remains, but how long will it remain after Mr. 
Nehru? In other words, it seems to me that the parliamentary democracy that we 
left behind, whatever its merits, is going to be altered by the circumstances which 
exist in Asia. That is bound to happen to parliamentary democracy. The question 
is, what is going to take its place ? 

I believe that it is impossible to expect a meaningful democracy to go on existing 
where there is a dead level of extreme poverty which affects nearly half the popula- 
tion; where there is a very low level of literacy; and where people’s interest is in 
staying alive rather than in how they are governed. I do not think that it is due 
to failure on the part of such people to be interested in their political freedom; it is 
due rather to the fact that they have no time for political freedom if they are not 
able to live something like a decent life. 


Putting these two facts together, it seems to me that whether or not there is 
going to be a fairly free system, whether or not an industrial revolution will be 
carried out by consent in Asia, depends on whether or not the countries which are 
still on our side of the fence politically succeed in becoming self-sustaining economies 
in the course of the next 10 years. (It may be Io or 15, but I am fairly sure that 
it is not 20.) We have to consider, therefore, just how urgent this problem is for us, 
because the alternative is not just a variation of our system, it is the Chinese system 
or a variant of that. 

If you stay for some time in Delhi, as I did, what impresses you is the amount 
of news you get about what is going on in China. If you stay in Colombo, as I did 
for some time, you notice this even more strongly. It is not happening simply 
because India is next to China. It happens because in a country which tends to be 
a follower rather than a leader, such as Ceylon, there is a very strong tendency to 
watch the two giants and see which is doing better. 


The Chinese system gives a very great impression of efficiency. Last year 
some figures emerged from the Chinese authorities which indicate that the efficiency 
may not go so very deep, and that has had a shaking effect, but far more shaking 
was the fact that China behaved in a manner in Tibet which was very objectionable 
to almost all Asians. I have been very struck in talking to Asians by the fact that 
the Chinese invasion of Tibet shocked them quite as much as the Russian intervention 
in Hungary shocked us, or the discovery that Russia was going to stay firmly put 
in Eastern Europe shocked us between 1945 and 1948. The Chinese invasion of 
Tibet came as a surprise as well as a shock. The pinpricks which China has since 
inflicted on India have aroused Indian opinion very strongly, but they have not, in 
my opinion and in the opinion of people that I have met, roused other opinion, for 
instance in Burma or Ceylon, or perhaps even in Pakistan, quite so much. None 
the less, China has taken a considerable leap backwards in popularity. 


It remains true, however, that China seems from her propaganda to be going 
ahead economically very fast, and I find it a good rule not to disbelieve Communist 
propaganda about their achievements. She seems to be going ahead in industriali- 
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zation and agriculture. The competition between India and China is being watched 
with the greatest possible interest by the uncommitted countries all over the world. 


One thing which is essential in any industrial revolution is that there should be 
capital available. I am no economist, but what an industrial revolution really means 
is that people put by instead of consuming the goods that they have, and put these 
savings into machinery in the hope that next time they will have more goods, and 
by ‘next time’ they probably mean in Io to 25 years; it is a fairly long-term 
project. The question is, can an industrial revolution with its drastic savings be 
carried out by consent ? It never has been. In England, to take the most obvious 
example, the fact that the wages of workmen were so small in the early 19th century 
meant in effect that forced savings were obtained from them which could be put 
into machinery, out of which our late Victorian prosperity arose. Those of you who 
know the history of that time, written by the Hammonds, will realize that if there 
was not slave labour there was appallingly sweated labour. Those workmen did 
not have the vote and were not asked for their consent to their wages being kept at 
an arbitrarily low level so that the savings could be turned into capital, capital into 
machinery, and machinery into goods. It is clear that the industrial revolution in 
Russia between 1920 and 1940 was carried out in much the same way, with an 
artificially low standard of living and money channelled into constructive works. 
The same thing has happened in China after the war. 


In India, Nehru is trying to carry out this industrial revolution by consent, to 
get the capital by the consent of the people involved. This is done in two ways. 
It is done partly by taxation, and India’s taxation levels are about as high as ours. 
One cannot hope, however, to raise much capital voluntarily or by taxation in a 
country where the average income per head is, as in India, {24 a year (ours is about 
£480). In fact it is not possible under a system of revolution by consent to get the 
savings necessary to provide the capital required. The alternative is to get money 
from outside the country. This is where we come in, because if India and the other 
countries that are trying to raise their standards are to go through this industrial 


revolution period with the consent of the governed, there must be a flow of capital 
from the outside. 


What makes this all the more urgent is, of course, the population problem. 
The population explosion in India is making it more and more difficult for the 
planners to believe that they are really going to raise the per capita income very 
much. The danger is that India, which has to run very fast in order to stay still, 
will in fact find itself going backwards because of its fast-growing population; and 
that applies to other countries, too. 


There is another fact to be borne in mind, which is not an economic but a 
psychological one. To some extent what these people ask for is not equality with 
the rich white West but a feeling that they are moving forward, and that the gap 
between the very rich nations and the very poor is closing. It is a lamentable fact, 
not often mentioned, that in the last three or four years the gap between the rich 
and the poor nations has in fact widened. That is due partly to the boom in the 
West, but the boom in the West is in part based on the fact that raw material prices 
have fallen, which means, putting it very crudely, that we pay less to the poor 
nations for their primary products while they pay the same or more to us for our 
manufactured products. I am not assigning blame for this but pointing out that 
in the present state of the world this is a very difficult situation to justify to people 
who are wondering whether or not we are really interested in their welfare. 
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How does all this concern us? We in Bnitain particularly, and the United 
States and the other countries of the West to a certain extent, are being watched by 
people who want to know whether or not we are really interested. It is not always 
a matter of our generosity; it is largely a matter of our interest, our sympathy, of 
our showing signs that we believe it is important how development is going on in 
Ceylon or Ghana. I was very struck in travelling in one of these countries by the 
number of times I was asked, ““ What do the British people think about our five- 
year plan?” I had not the heart to say that the British people had never given it 
a moment’s thought. 

What is wrong with our policy ? I shall begin rather hopefully by saying that 
it is immensely impressive that our policies on aid to the under-developed countries 
have changed for the better in the last three years. The Prime Minister’s speech in 
Cape Town, in which he said that this seemed to him to be the great issue of the 
second half of the 20th century, was a sign of this change. 


I do not think, therefore, that our policies are bad, wrong, or misconceived. 
I think that they are right; but far too slow, far too little, and in danger of being 
far too late. I believe that what is needed is that we should rearrange our priorities 
in our attitude towards the outside world. Which really matters to us most, our 
own atom bomb or Asia? Which matters more to us, having a British deterrent or 
saving India? Is not power politics a rather old-fashioned concept in terms of the 
nuclear stalemate and the present state of the world ? 

Those are questions which I throw out to you, and I shall not try to answer 
them. We have had in the last few days a full-scale, two-day debate on defence. 
We have had that every year, and as a general rule we have something like 14 
parliamentary days devoted to discussing the estimates of the armed Services and 
the Defence White Paper. In the past two years we have not had one full day’s 
debate in Parliament on the problem of aid to the under-developed countries. That 
is wrong, and an indication of how disastrously out of proportion our scale of interest is. 


Let me take up some of the criticisms which I have made. I said that our aid 
is far too slow. The sense of urgency is not there. If it is true that we have only 
about 10 years to get these countries into a state in which their economies are viable 
and, to use the new jargon, in a take-off stage, which means that they can save 
themselves, is it any good talking about one per cent. of our national income as aid 
to the under-developed countries being an ideal towards which we should move ? 
That is in fact the aim expressed in the Labour Party’s last election manifesto, 
though it was not mentioned much during the election. By way of reply, the Con- 
servatives point cut that rather more than one per cent. of our national income is 
going abroad in investment; but where? If I may quote from my own newspaper, 
I seem to remember that the first of the ‘ under-developed ’ countries which we have 
aided in this way is South Africa, the second is Australia, and the third the Federation 
of Rhodesia. India is a long way down the list. Is our sense of priorities right ? 
I very much doubt it. It may be that the money is being sent where it will do most 
good monetarily, and that is of considerable importance, but is it dealing with this 
enormously important political problem ? 

When this question of why we do not put more money ito the under-developed 
countries is asked, the reply is often given, “‘ I do not see how they could make use 
of it. They have got now about all the money that they can use.’’ This is not so. 
I remember hearing it said at a Colombo Plan meeting that India’s second five-year 
plan was greatly over-ambitious. In fact it aimed at raising the per capita income 
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from {24 to {28. If that is regarded as over-ambitious I wonder whether we have 
our sense of values and relationships quite right ! 


Is it true that the money would be wasted if it were given in rather more generous 
quantities to these countries ? Let me say straight away that there would be waste. 
There is bound to be waste in a rush operation. The greatest examples of waste are 
familiar to all of you and occur in the armed Services in wartime, but this is not 
regarded afterwards as particularly unfortunate but as a necessity in order to do 
things very quickly. One of the things that we have to do in the next ro years is to 
move into what I call a ‘crash’ programme of education in those countries where 
we still have some responsibility and in those where our intervention is still welcome. 
If we are going to carry out a crash programme of education there it will cost a great 
deal of money and there will be a great deal of inefficiency, but the alternative is to 
fail in our endeavour. 


Secondly, in addition to doing too little I think that perhaps we expect too much. 
There is a tendency to think that we spend our money on aid in order to get some 
return from the country aided. I have in mind—though this has been not so much 
a British vice as an American one—that we expect to get friendly statements and 
possibly a military alliance. We shall not succeed in buying people’s friendship by 
aid. The greatest expert on this is Paul Hoffman, who administered the Marshall 
Plan in Europe and who now administers the United Nations Special Fund for the 
under-developed countries. With the full experience of all the millions that America 
poured into Europe between 1948 and 1954, he says that one thing that he has 
learned is that there is no relationship between aid and friendship except, perhaps, 
rather a negative one. 


That leads me to a conclusion (which I do not intend to develop now) that we 
should be well advised to make our aid as international as possible. I believe that 
we should devote far more of our expenditure to United Nations projects. To a 
large extent this would be only a book-keeping change. It would mean that the 
projects came under the aegis of the United Nations and that a certain number of 
United Nations rather than British personnel were employed, but this would make 
it obvious that the money was not being given simply as a move in the cold war. 


But if it is not a move in the cold war, we must ask ourselves why we are doing 
all this? I do not want to end my remarks by giving the impression that I am 
soft-headed or unduly soft-hearted. If I say that we are doing this, as I think that 
we are, primarily out of a sense of morality, I do not mean by that simply that we 
owe to the rest of the world a duty because at some time we have been imperial 
masters in the area concerned, nor do I mean that it is simply a duty of the rich to 
the poor, to go about being ‘ Lady Bountiful.’ What I mean is that we take a great 
deal of pride in being part of the free world, in being a democracy. What do we 
really mean by that ? I suggest that we mean that even if our system is not always 
very efficient, even if it has certain disadvantages in slowness, we regard as of the 
greatest possible importance the preservation of the values of human personality, 
the rights of people to be themselves and not to be pushed around all the time. Is 
not that something which, in a quiet, unemotional sort of way, we do value very 
much for ourselves? And, if we value it for ourselves, do not we think that it is 
worth a very considerable struggle to preserve it in other areas of the world? Is 
not it right to try to preserve human decency and give people the possibility of a 
decent life? Is not that really why we should try to take part in this industrial 
revolution which is taking place in two-thirds of the world ? 
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One last point. It is no good thinking that we can do this entirely from outside, 
sitting here and sending the Queen Mary loaded with gold or goods to Calcutta. We 
must be far more involved than that. It is no good our simply being patrons of 
these countries; in the great struggle for human rights we must try to be partners. 
That is the meaning of the word Commonwealth. 


DISCUSSION 


Lizut.-CoLONEL L. V. S. BLACKER: May I suggest that there seems to be very 
considerable confusion between industrial development and agricultural development. 
The average politician seems able to think only in terms of machine shops and com- 
pletely forgets the importance of what has been achieved in the past, and can be achieved 
in the future by irrigation, for instance, and the prevention of soil erosion. Not long ago 
the Royai Aeronautical Society published an article showing that in Rhodesia, by the 
intelligent use of air survey, it had been possible to double the agricultural output of a 
certain area by the elimination of soil erosion. 


I was recently in Kenya, where Mr. Mboya has been talking about the native people 
suffering from land hunger, but there is plenty of land in Kenya if proper use be made 
of it. At the other end of the scale is the Punjab, which was put on its feet by John 
Lawrence. In the Punjab, which is now part of Western Pakistan, the East India Company 
initiated a canal scheme which has been called the greatest in the world, greater than 
that of the next ten countries, including the United States and Russia. It is not so much 
money that we want to put into these so-called under-developed countries as brain power 
and knowledge. 


Tue LecturRER: With regard to industry versus agriculture, I am sure it is true that 
the agricultural development of Africa, in particular, is of the greatest possible importance 
and there is an enormous opportunity for development there. In ‘ Monsoon’ Asia that 
is very much more difficult, not because it is more difficult in nature, but because so much 
has been done and I do not think that a very great deal more can be done. Essentially 
the main problem in promoting scientific agriculture in the Indian sub-continent, and I 
suspect in China also, is to get people off the land and have fewer people producing more 
food. If people are to be got off the land in a period of expanding population, it is 
necessary to find something else for them to do and in fact employ them profitably, so 
that they can engage to some extent in world trade, in order to get the machinery which 
will help to make scientific agriculture possible. That is why it is essential that there 
should be industrial development in these countries. 


There is another reason, which should be set right by us but is unlikely to be. 
Countries dislike being producers of only primary products because, as they have to buy 
other things from the rest of the world, if they produce only primary products they are 
liable to find themselves every five or six years in a position where the bottom drops out 
of the market and they get very low prices for what they produce, with no corresponding 
drop in what they have to pay for their imports. There has been such a drop in the last 
few years, and it has cost the under-developed countries more than they have received 
in aid. That has had a profound effect on their thinking. There is not a country in Asia 
or Africa today which is not determined to diversify its economy by having at least some 
light industries as well as agriculture, and that is an important fact. 

BRIGADIER J. STEPHENSON: The lecturer mentioned aid going through United 
Nations channels rather than direct from the countries providing it. Will he explain the 
machinery by which this is done ? We know where we should like our aid to go, but if 
it gets into the hands of the United Nations, where will the decision be taken ? In the 
Assembly or in the Security Council ? 

Tue Lecrurer: What has happened at the United Nations is that the Security 
Council has ceased to be important and the Assembly, which consists of 82 nations, each 
counting as one and some of them talking for more than one, has become the predominant 
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body. If we were to ask that the aid should be divided up by the Assembly, we should 
in the short run arrive at total chaos, and it would mean a situation (as I said when giving 
a similar talk in the United States) almost as bad as that in the American House of 
Representatives when the Bill for domestic appropriations comes up and each representa- 
tive says that it is essential that he should get such-and-such a sum. That is not a good 
way of doing it. The Americans, who have had plenty of experience of this, are determined 
that it shall not happen in this way. There are in fact other methods. 


The main method in which aid is given at present through the United Nations is 
through a United Nations organization called the World Bank. What makes the World 
Bank respectable and a place in which bankers feel at home, is in the first place that it is 
headed by a very distinguished banker, Mr. Eugene Black; secondly, voting is weighted, 
so that the more you give the larger your vote ; and thirdly, it is in fact run by its officials. 
It is far better run by officials than by ministers debating together. The money that the 
World Bank provides is decided on fairly straight economic values, but not wholly so, 
because Mr. Black and his associates, who are largely bankers, know very well that it 
would be foolish to put a!! their money into Western Europe, where it all went in the 
early years. They now realize that it must go to Asia and to Africa, but what projects 
they shall support is decided roughly on the basis of whether or not the projects seem 
worth while and are likely to be able to pay a fairly high rate of interest. 


Secondly, there is a new organization uncer the auspices of the World Bank called 
the International Development Authority, the I.D.A. That is going to be run on roughly 
the same system, but with a frank acknowledgment that it is less businesslike and will 
give more as help and less as a bankers’ loan. Then, in the United Nations itself, there 
is Mr. Hoffman’s Special Fund. This organization has been going only for about a year 
and it does not dispose of a great deal of money, but it gives very useful small amounts 
to enable people to carry out projects such as studying the possibilities of irrigation 
systems in a given area or of developing a harbour at Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Fourthly, there is another United Nations organization of the greatest possible importance, 
the Technical Assistance Board. They send people all over the world to help with specific 
projects where the local people feel at a loss. 


I should like-to give an example of which, I think, there is no printed record. It is 
what the United Nations did for Guinea when it declared its independence of France and 
found itself deprived at a blow of its executive civil service. The United Nations supplied 
a complete set of people to set up a civil service and a complete set of people to help to 
organize the internal administration. It sent people to start a central bank and others 
to help in producing and selling their crops, and it also provided loans. The result is that 
Guinea, which looked like collapsing as a result of what was on both sides an unfortunate 
quarrel, is now doing very nicely. I believe that this is a profoundly important event. 
Because it took place over a period of time, the Press never gave it the importance it 
deserved. The lesson has not been lost on a number of other countries, including especi- 
ally, in my opinion, the Belgian Congo. I believe the reason for the negotiators from the 
Belgian Congo taking so strong a line in Brussels, is that at one time they were afraid, 
in Belloc’s words “ of letting go of nurse, for fear of finding something worse,’’ but they 
now feel that they will be able to find something better, or at any rate as good. 


SQUADRON-LEADER D. W. Hitts: Do you think that China is actively trying to 
influence the uncommitted countries of Asia ? If she is, I find it difficult to understand 
what appears to be the blunder she made in Tibet. It is difficult to reconcile that with a 
desire to spread her ideas. 

Tue Lecturer: That is a shrewd question which is difficult to answer, because I 
know so little about what is really happening in China. China is not yet at the stage 
where her interests are outward-looking, any more than Russia was in the 1920s and 
1930s. It is still largely a case of ‘ Socialism in one country,’ an” “ e Chinese are still 
inward-looking, with Russia running around trying to pick up the -s after China. I do 
not say that Mr. Khrushchev is an angel of peace, but I suspect that he has had a great 
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deal to do with getting Chou En-Lai to visit Delhi. I suspect that China is the ‘ awkward 
squad ° of the Communist world, and one of the largest awkward squads on record ! 
I think that Russia has this problem very much in mind. 


Captain A. R. Farguar, R.N., Retd.: You have emphasized the need for helping 
the under-developed countries and have mentioned a number of bodies through which 
help is being given. On the other hand, Mr. Khrushchev is helping with the Aswan Dam 
and promised Indonesia a credit of about {90 million in Djakarta on 28th February. 
How important is Western aid compared with that which the Communists are giving ? 

Tue Lecturer: I cannot recall the figures but roughly speaking, the proportion is 
10 to one in favour of the West, and, of course, United Nations aid is very nearly 50 per 
cent. American and is 99 per cent. non-Communist. What the Russians give to the 
U.N. every year is one million roubles spendable in roubles. For a long time to come we 
are going to have a very great advantage (if that is the word to use) in aid over the 
Communist world, but I think that there is going to be a very considerable growth in 
Communist aid as their economy gets going. 


I would add this, so as not to leave you feeling too happy. It is not really generosity 
that counts so much as a sense of interest and identification, and the advantage which 
the Russians have there is that they have just been through their industrial revolution. 
Mr. Khrushchev said, ‘“‘I was a miner. I was a worker. I helped to do this and that in 
agriculture and in industry.’’ Mr. Macmillan cannot say that, nor can General Eisenhower, 
nor can our countries; we cannot say, “‘ You ought to have seen us 30 years ago, before 
we had heavy industry.”’ This is something that the Russians can say, and it is very 
effective because they can identify themselves with the countries which are going through 
a similar experience. 

COLONEL DuDLEY West: You mentioned aid through the United Nations and the 
World Bank, but the main investment throughout the world is by private enterprise and 
not through these large organizations. There is a disquieting background to what may 
be called the recently liberated nations such as Ceylon and Ghana, in that the moment a 
new government is set up it introduces controls because of the foreign currency situation, 
and this leads to great difficulties in investment by private enterprise and also creates a 
situation in which large-scale expropriation may take place, such as has been threatened 
in various places. Will you comment on that ? 

Tue LecturER: I agree with you that it is one of the great difficulties that private 
investment is threatened in these countries in the very early days of their independence. 
I do not believe that there is very much that we can do about it except to try to avoid 
creating situations in which expropriation may take place as a political reprisal, and we 
can protest if it does happen. I do not think that a great deal can be done to stop it. 

I question the suggestion that the main investment in these countries is private 
investment. Since this revolution began, say in 1947, the greater part of the investment 
in these newly independent areas has probably been governmental because of the risk. 
When such investment can be made through a body such as the United Nations, of which 
the recipient is a member, it is slightly more difficult for the recipient to treat the money 
badly than it is when the money comes from a former colony-possessing country. There 
has been a great deal of private investment in the world—more private than public, I 
agree—but most of it has not gone to the poorer countries. It has gone to develop new 
countries, because that is where money goes; but I do not include Australia or South 
Africa among the countries which are under-developed in the sense in which I have used 
the term. 


Bricapier K. B. S. Crawrorp: I read an article in a London morning newspaper 
two or three weeks ago which said clearly that Western aid to one large country was 
being largely wasted and used as a means of smuggling gold. It seems to me that the 
under-developed countries will be more swayed by the balance of power between East 
and West than by economic factors. I do not believe that it will be possible for us from 
outside to raise the standard of living of these countries. 
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Tue Lecturer: I do not agree. The article in the Daily Express about India was 
not sensible. The idea that most of the money that has gone into India has been spent 
in smuggling gold does not bear examination. 


As to the question of to which side the under-developed countries will swing, I do 
not altogether disagree with you that they will move in the direction of power, but what 
they are really interested in is the expression of power. If the expression of power is that 
of the production of industrial goods which are available to them, there is a very good 
chance that they will see on which side their bread is buttered. There has been a steady 
movement of Asian opipion away from Chiaa since China demonstrated that she was in 
fact a Great Power in the bad old sense of the word, but there has not been any enormous 
swing towards Russia since Russia produced a sputnik. Mr. Khrushchev in his tour has 
been going round saying, ““ Look what we can provide for you to help your industry and 
agriculture,” and not boasting primarily of his power. He did that, in my opinion foolishly, 
when in America, where perhaps he thought that it would be a good line to take. 


I do not agree that we cannot raise the standard of living of these countries. We 
cannot do it entirely from outside, but with our help some progress has been made, and 
I think that more can be made. That we shall lose a good deal of money in the course 
of giving help I do not deny, but I am sure that it will not necessarily be a net loss. 
Britain in the 19th century put a good deal of money into South American railways, 
which has now returned as beef and been eaten. Money has been put into various projects 
which have not in the long run been very profitable. Essentially, however, the problem 
is not one of where we can get the best return on our money, but of what sort of world 
we think is likely to remain peaceful. A world in which there is a growing gap between 
rich and poor and a growing resentment by the poor against the relatively smail number 
of rich does not seem to me to be a very safe world. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We must call a halt at this point. Our lecturer has come from a 
sick bed to talk to us and has an engagement on television tonight. Having to talk the 
whole afternoon cannot be a very good preparation for that ! 


I was Chairman of = Study Group at Chatham House a short time ago and Mr. Clark 
was one of the members. 4 inew that whenever he came to one of our meetings he would 
leave us with a great deal to think about, and I can safely say that this afternoon he has 
done exactly the same thing here. On behalf of the Royal United Service Institution 
and all of us here, I thank him very much and hope he will feel better tomorrow. 
(Applause.) 
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THE CHAIRMAN: I have little doubt that everybody in the audience today knows 
the name of our lecturer, Sir Frederick Brundrett, and someting of his long and very 
notable association with defence matters, but I think it is my duty as a junior chairman 
to a famous man just to say something about this man who is going to talk to us. 


Sir Frederick has had a very distinguished career indeed, but you might like to be 
reminded about it. He went to Rossall. He was a member of the cricket XI and the 
hockey XI, and he played fives and rackets for his school. At Cambridge his great 
academic prowess was accepted by the fact that he became a Wrangler. You cannot 
really call Sir Frederick a backroom boy. You can call him a left-back boy if you wish 
because he occupied that very distinguished position for many years in both the 
Hampshire hockey XI and the Civil Service hockey XI, and I believe, Sir Frederick, 
that you were captain of both those teams for a very long time. 


Then there came the first World War, in which Sir Frederick was a distinguished 
member of the R.N.V.R. He was a member of the Royal Naval Scientific Service, and, 
as we all well know, he became its chief in due course. Since the second World War he 
has really divided his time in the Ministry of Defence between being the Deputy Scientific 
Adviser and being the Chief Scientific Adviser to the Minister of Defence in these critical 
ro years of the last decade. So we can really regard him virtually as one of the architects 
of post-war defence policy, and I think I can say that he is known with respect and with 
affection by practically every senior serving officer of the three Services today. 


Sir Frederick has recently been honoured by his old school, Rossall, by being made 
a Governor, and he is also one of Her Majesty’s Civil Service Commissioners. 


You might think that that was enough for one man; but not so with Sir Frederick. 
He is a very famous farmer and an authority upon cattle breeding, and he is the Chairman 
of two associations with names which are very long. I will try to give them to you 
correctly. He is Chairman of the Council of the Agricultural Central Co-operative 
Association, and he is also Chairman of the Co-operative Egg Packers’ Federation. 


So the man that I am going to ask to talk to you this afternoon is an athlete, a sailor, 
a scientist, and a farmer, and the subject which he has been asked to talk to us about 
is “‘ Rockets, Satellites, and Military Thinking.”” That is a pretty formidable title. 
It is a subject on which all forward-thinking Service commanders have to ponder a great 
deal. I am quite certain that what Sir Frederick has got to say on this subject this 
afternoon will be of the greatest benefit and of the greatest importance to all of us here 
in this room. 

I introduce to you Sir Frederick Brundrett. 


LECTURE 


WAS originally asked to talk this afternoon about the military implications of 
the conquest of outer space and to talk for 45 minutes. These two tasks are, 
in fact, incompatible, and the more I think about it the more I am puzzled to 

understand how I agreed to talk to this famous Institution on this particular subject. 
I can only conclude that it is due to the hangover from my original service with the 





1 This lecture was given in the Institution before it was announced that the military 
development of Blue Streak was to be abandoned. 
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Navy, because when Arthur John Power suggested to anyone in the Navy that he 
should do something, the automatic answer was “ Aye, Aye, Sir.”” However that 
may be, I propose to interpret my instructions pretty liberally. 


Now let us be clear about one thing right away. You cannot get into outer 
space without rockets; the more efficient your rockets, the better off you are. To 
send sizeable payloads into outer space, you must have very powerful rockets. The 


larger the payload, the less clever you have to be, or alternatively, the more things 
you can do. 


I do not propose to try to define outer space. Some of you may find it necessary 
to do this in order to cope with international agreements in the future. Having 
spent a good deal of time attempting to find a possible definition that had any legal 
validity, I am only too thankful that that responsibility is now nothing to do with me. 
I would, however, point out that we are very far indeed from the conquest of outer 
space, however you choose to define it. 


It is noteworthy that the Americans and the Russians approached the subject 
in different ways. The immediate objective of the Americans was to develop means 
of delivering a megaton bomb over ranges of the order of 5,000 miles. They knew 
the weight of the load they wanted to carry and they therefore concentrated their 
development work on engines of sufficient thrust to carry the required weight the 
prescribed distance. The Russians on the other hand concentrated their development 
work on engines of the highest possible thrust. "his may have been because, at the 
moment of decision, their knowledge of nucicar weapon development was well 
behind that of the Americans and they may therefore have thought they wanted to 
carry a much bigger load. Whatever the reason, the result is that the Russians have 
developed engines of much higher power and this has enabled them to achieve 
astonishing results in outer space. Even so, they cannot yet be said to have con- 
quered even the comparatively little bit of space between the earth and the moon. 
I cannot therefore go very far in this matter without getting into the field of science 
fiction, with which I am very ill qualified to deal. 


I think it might be as well to state some of the comparatively simple factors 
which are involved in the utilization of outer space. The motion of a body in 
space is governed by the gravitational attractions exerted upon it by all the bodies 
which surround it. If we consider a simple system consisting of only the earth and 
a satellite—and in many actual cases the effect of all other bodies may be neglected— 
Newton's law of gravitation tells us that the attractive force between the two bodies 
is inversely proportional to the square of their distance apart. This means that the 
earth’s gravitational force attracting the satcllite is nowhere zero; it only gets 
smaller as its distance from the earth increases. Thus you can liken the launching 
of a space probe intended to escape from the earth never to return to bowling a 
ball up an infinitely long hill with a sufficient initial velocity so that it never starts 
to roll back; the hill having the special property that the further up it one goes the 
less its slope becomes, although it never actually gets quite flat. 


It can be shown that provided a body is propelled away from the earth with a 
velocity of about 25,000 miles per hour, or approximately seven miles per second, 
the earth’s gravitational field will never quite reduce its velocity to zero. This 
velocity is known as the ‘ escape velocity.’ If the body is propelled with a speed 
less than the escape velocity, then the earth’s gravitational field will eventually slow 
the body down to zero velocity and the body will then start to fall back to earth. 
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Some of the more ingenious inventors of military applications have produced 
the bright idea of stationary satellites. There is, of course, no such thing as a 
stationary object in space. Generally speaking, an earth satellite will move in an 
orbit which is an ellipse with one of its foci at the earth’s centre. The period of the 
orbit—that is to say the time taken by the satellite to travel once completely round 
its path—is determined by the average height of the satellite above the earth. Thus, 
for an orbit averaging 200 miles above the earth, the period is always about 92 
minutes. If the average height of the orbit is 1,000 miles above the surface, the 
period is always 118 minutes. At about 20,000 miles above the earth’s surface the 
period is 24 hours; so that if one puts a satellite into an equatorial orbit at this 
distance with the satellite describing its orbit in the same direction as the rotation 
of the earth, then the movement of the satellite along its orbit will be exactly matched 
by the rotation of a point on the earth’s equator. The satellite will therefore appear 
to remain overhead at one point on the equator, and this is the only form of stationary 
satellite which is possible. These simple factors very seriously restrict the military 
possibilities of space vehicles. 


It has been suggested, for instance, that it would be possible to establish a system 
of satellites armed with nuclear weapons so that in the event of the West being 
attacked, sure retaliation could be effected. How do you think the satellite is going 
to perform the bombing? A satellite cannot just drop bombs. If it wishes to get 
rid of anything it contains, it must forcibly eject it. My crystal ball does not show 
me any way of doing this which would ensure that the bomb arrived at that point 
of the earth’s surface which you wish to attack. Even assuming you can do it, it 
would be colossally expensive. The ballistic missile is already sufficiently adequate 
and very much cheaper. 


It has been suggested quite seriously in America that the establishment of a 
military base on the moon is an urgent defence necessity. This proposition was 
demolished very thoroughly indeed by that most reputable of all U.S. scientists, 
Lee du Bridge. Let me read you a brief extract from his comments. 


“It is my firm opinion that this is utter nonsense. It is nonsense for many 
reasons. I will meation only three: 


“1. Why transport a hydrogen warhead, together with all the men and equip- 
ment for establishing and maintaining a base, 240,000 miles to the moon, just to 
shoot it 240,000 miles back to earth, when the target is only 5,000 miles away in the 
first place. I can think of no gain that is worth the colossal cost. 


“2. If you did launch a bomb from the moon to a target on the earth, using, 
of course, an orbit that required the minimum of fuel, the warhead would take five 
days to reach the earth. The war might be over by then! An I.C.B.M. can reach 
any target on earth in 20 minutes. 


“3. As to retaliation, if we have rockets good enough to land men and equip- 
ment on the moon, the enemy will surely have rockets good enough to put a hydrogen 
bomb (a much smaller payload) at the same spot.” 


That’s part of what Lee du Bridge says on this subject and it all makes sense 
to me. 


You will by this time have drawn the conclusion, I hope, that I can see no 
future at all in satellites as bases of offensive military action. For good value let me 
add that I regard the idea of battles between manned satellites as hardly up to the 
present day standard of the Boys’ Own Paper. 


SO aS 
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There are, however, other possible military applications. Of these perhaps the 
use of artificial earth satellites for communications purposes is the most promising. 
There have already been a variety of suggestions for eliminating some of the un- 
certainties of ionospheric propagation from long-range telecommunication as well 
as of increasing the traffic-handling capacity of long-range circuits. Of these sugges- 
tions, the simplest and most easily realized is the one which calls for a number of 
passive reflecting satellites in relatively low polar orbits. Whenever a satellite was 
in an appropriate position, radio energy could be beamed onto it from a transmitter 
and hence be reflected to a receiving station; for a 200-mile orbit height a maximum 
range of about 2,500 miles could be achieved. This range would be obtained by 
line-of-sight transmission, so that, being free from reliance upon the ionosphere 
reflection, frequencies higher than the h.f. band could be used and additional 
bandwidth—and hence traffic capacity—would be available. Obviously if continuous 
transmissions between any two points were required, a number of satellites in 
suitably spaced orbits would be needed; about 20 satellites would do the job. 


A more ambitious communication system would involve the use of the so-called 
‘stationary satellites’ acting as repeater stations. A stationary satellite for the 
passive reflection mode of operation can be ruled out by considerations of the trans- 
mitter power requirements, since you will recall from what I have said earlier that 
the satellite would have to be 20,000 miles from the earth. There are considerable 
problems associated not only with placing a satellite in the precise orbit required to 
meet the needs of this system but also with the instrumentation of the satellite. 
However, these problems do not appear insoluble, and if and when they are solved, 
three satellites should be sufficient to provide effectively world-wide reliable com- 
munications. We must bear in mind that this result would only be obtained at very 
high cost and it would require a detailed study to show whether it could not be 
achieved by more conventional methods. Also, of course, from the military point 
of view, you would need to be assured that these systems could be kept free from 
enemy interference by jamming or other means. 


It is also possible that satellites could be used for reconnaissance purposes. 
The Russians have demonstrated that it is possible to take a picture of the surface 
of the moon and the United States have shown that it is possible to observe cloud 
cover over the surface of the earth. These, of course, are only preliminary experi- 
ments and undoubtedly refinements in techniques will lead to improvements; 
though I am not prepared to say that this extremely expensive form of activity 
will give us very much better information about what is happening in Russia than 
we get by more orthodox methods. 


Various other satellite applications have been put forward from time to time. 
These have included meteorological, surveying, and navigational satellites, all of 
which are feasible but which, from a military standpoint, appear to be of less 
importance than the communications and reconnaissance uses. 


One of the major problems which has not yet been solved sufficiently is the 
transmission of the information from the satellite to the ground. There is not much 
point in filling the satellite with a load of highly advanced observation equipment 
unless there are adequate facilities for making its observations available to us on 
earth, which cannot be disturbed by enemy action. Of course, there will be con- 
siderable developments in these matters. What we do not know at the present time 
is whether the final answer achieved will be an adequate return for the vast amount 
of time and money which would have to be expended on the solution. 
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You would be entirely correct in deducing from what I have said that I am by 
no means wildly enthusiastic about the military uses of outer space. Indeed, I do 
not expect that for many years to come the military authorities will gain very large 
direct benefits from this source. I will readily admit that I may well be proved 
wrong, and that my unwillingness to embrace this new and exciting field as the 
future panacea for our defence problems may be due to my advancing age. Having 
re-examined my conclusion in the light of that possibility, I still do not see why 
I should be wrong. 

You must remember, however, that so far I have only talked about military 
uses of outer space. If I were dealing with the future of space research generally, 
I would adopt a different approach. It is very clear indeed that the possibilities 
of getting information about the earth and its environment are very great. Indeed, 
the ability to put observational equipment outside our immediate atmosphere 
opens up a whole new vista, with the opportunity to make measurements on the 
sun, planets, and stars hitherto denied us. It would be contrary to the history of 
human experience if the exploitation of this new field of endeavour did not yield 
results of significance. 

But I know of no nation which can or would afford a really big rocket programme 
solely on account of space research. Indeed, as many of you will have seen, there 
are those in this country who argue that even the comparatively small amount 
of money which would need to be added to the existing military programme is 
unjustified. Consequently, our space programme of any kind, whether scientific or 
military, whatever you think about its value, is entirely dependent on our military 
rocket programme. However big may, for example, be our aircraft programme, or 
our tank programme, or our shipbuilding programme, none of them can make any 
contribution to space research. For this reason I want to discuss the military rocket 
programme. Needless to say, I am expressing my own personal opinions and nothing 
else at all. 

Let us take some generalities first. 

Where large payloads and long ranges are concerned, liquid fuels are always 
preferable to solid fuels. At the present state of development, however, liquid fuels 
have the disadvantage that they almost inevitably commit you to a fixed site. 
This state of affairs may not always be the case; there is a possibility that advances 
in technology will permit the use of storeable liquid fuels. However, that is in the 
future, and in the meantime many people have been advocating the use of solid 
fuel rockets, primarily on the ground that such rockets could, in one way or another, 
be mobile. 

This leads me to a discussion of that very horrid subject, the deterrent, which 
has caused so much trouble to one at least of your previous lecturers, as well as to 
many other authorities. 

Since the end of the last War I think it would be right to say that one of the 
main planks of the policy of the British Government has been the prevention of 
global war. You will notice that I say “ prevention ” and not “ avoidance.” The 
difference is significant, because prevention implies that you do something active 
about it. This is something a great many people appear to forget, especially when 
judging the effectiveness of our defence policy in the post-war years. 

I think, if you cast your mind back to the late 1940s, there can be no doubt 
that the obvious means of preventing a global war at that time was the exploitation 
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of the nuclear weapon, which, by specific agreement between us and the Americans, 
had been developed in the United States with a good deal of help from British 
scientists. When, therefore, we were casting about for our best means of making 
a contribution to the prevention of war, I find it difficult to believe that we could 
have found a more profitable method than by developing and deploying our own 
nuclear weapon potential. This was a new scientific field which gave plenty of 
room for the exploitation of our national scientific genius. 


Our proved capacity to design and build aircraft made it logical to adopt this 
method of weapon delivery. Using all the hindsight of which we are now capable, 
I suppose it might be possible to claim that we would have been better advised at 
that time to deploy our efforts on ballistic missiles, but I know of no authority, 
scientific or otherwise, who can claim to have held that view at the time. Indeed 
so far as I am aware, opinion to the contrary was unanimous. 


So long as the West was the sole producer of nuclear weapons, the deterrent 
theory was unchallengeable, except on moral grounds. So far as moral grounds 
are concerned, I think we must conclude that the world, as a whole, is not yet ready 
to accept these particular criteria for settling international affairs—this is the only 
conclusion I can draw from the relative failure of the moral rearmament movement 
to make more rapid effective progress in spite of the considerable amount of money 
and publicity which has been devoted to it. 


The successful deployment of nuclear weapons by Russia of course altered the 
picture appreciably, and as Russia has gone from strength to strength in both the 
nuclear weapon and its means of delivery, there have been increasing doubts in the 
minds of many people about the validity of the deterrent theory. 


I would like to make it plain immediately that I have never shared these 
doubts, nor do I today, and I will try to tell you why. I will also tell you in what 
circumstances the deterrent would fail. 


It has always seemed to me that many of the people who consider that the 
deterrent might fail do not fully understand the power of modern nuclear weapons. 
I have for a long time been genuinely shocked at the way in which such terms as 
kiloton and megaton are tossed around in discussion as though the former were 
peanuts and the latter footballs. Anyone who attempts to form an opinion about 


these ma’ “4 remember that one moderately small aircraft carrying a single 
megatc squivalent of 100,000 wartime Lancasters each armed with 
a ten-t° -w. 2 ' Perhaps we ought to coin the phrase ‘ city-buster’ to 


make things more apparent. 


I will readily agree that before Stalin’s death his very powerful propaganda in 
Russia claiming that such weapons only destroyed capitalists might have led to 
trouble. Today I am quite certain that the responsible people in the governments 
of the nuclear Powers fully understand the dangers involved in nuclear war. 


There was, I believe, at one stage a possible risk of the deterrent failing because 
somebody might think he had developed an effective defence against nuclear 
weapons. So long as the means of imposing the deterrent rested on manned aircraft, 
I believe this was a danger, because it is perfectly clear from developments which 
have taken place since the war that the guided missile has made possible the 
deployment of an exceptionally powerful anti-aircraft defensive system, many, many 
times more effective than the system we knew during the last War. 
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It has, however, been clear to everyone for some considerable time that the 
ballistic missile is a perfectly feasible method of delivering the nuclear weapon. 
Now the possibility of deploying an effective defence against the ballistic missile 
threat is a totally different proposition. Indeed, I would go so far as to predict 
that while it might be possible in the future to provide a measure of defence of point 
targets against ballistic missiles, the general defence of a country—even one so small 
as our own—is never likely to be possible. In these circumstances I contend that 
the deterrent to global war remains effective, and will continue to be so indefinitely 


unless one side is convinced that by surprise attack they can knock out the deterrent 
iorces of the other side. 


This is the kind of argument which is being advanced in the newspapers and 
elsewhere against the Blue Streak concept. It is, of course, a perfectly sound reason 
for keeping an eye—if you like, both eyes—wide open for alternative methods of 
delivery of the ballistic missile from the fixed site, since clearly it is much more 
difficult for the enemy to cope with a system when he does not know with any 
certainty the source from which an attack might come. 


At the time at which the decision was actually made to go ahead with the 
development of the fixed-base ballistic missile, both in America and in this country, 
I do not myself believe there was any reasonable alternative. It is very easy today 
for people with knowledge of recent developments to look back and say the wrong 
decision was taken. But once again I think such people are being influenced 
improperly by hindsight. 

One of the factors which we have to bear in mind is that even when the basic 
techniques are reasonably well known, the development of an effective major 
weapon is today a long-term process. It may very well take anything from seven 
to ten years. You have got to commit yourself to a development programme 
sufficiently early to enable you to produce a new weapon at such a time that there 
will be no appreciable gap between the date wn n the old weapon ceases to be viable 
and a new one comes into service. This is, ~ course, one of the major difficulties 
in planning a modern military development -cogramme. 

The commonest criticism levelled aga.ast the Blue Streak concept is that we 
ought to have concentrated development on the solid fuel type of missile rather 
than on the liquid fuel type. I do not believe this criticism has any validity at all. 
It is true that in the intervening period there have been considerable advances in 
the efficiency of solid fuel motors, but there is no likelihood that the solid fuel motor 
can ever produce, weight for weight, as much thrust as the liquid fuel motor. It is 
in my view still true that at the time when a decision on a timely successor to the 
V-bombers had to be taken, there was no sensible alternative to the Blue Streak 
type of missile, and I still believe it is the only weapon which will allow us to continue 
with our deterrent policy over the next decade. 


Since we committed ourselves to the Blue Streak programme the Americans, 
by dint of one of the most intensive and expensive research and development projects 
in military history, have demonstrated the practicability of firing solid fuel rockets 
from submerged submarines. There is no doubt that the American project will in 
the end be successful, although I have myself considerable doubts whether the 
missiles will be able to achieve the quoted ranges by the dates which have been 
publicized. This does not in any way invalidate the project, because the submarine 
can operate from points much closer to Russia than we are in this country. The 
seaborne rocket is not worth considering as a deterrent unless it is carried by a 
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nuclear submarine. What is more, it is not just any nuclear submarine. It has to 
be specially designed for the purpose and is of little value for anything else. This 
means that if we wish to develop our own independent deterrent along these lines, 
I very much doubt if we can do so before 1970, maybe even later. 


We have heard a good deal recently of the possibility of an air-launched ballistic 
missile. Such a project has advantages over the land-based missile in respect of 
mobility, although, of course, aircraft themselves must come from fixed bases. I have 
no doubt that such a development is a possibility, though its practicability has not 
yet been demonstrated to the same degree as has the submarine-launched missile. 
In any case, even if it is possible to save time by cashing in on the Polaris rocket, 
the development must take several years and this means that its adoption would 
in due course necessitate the development of yet another aircraft. In this connection, 
it is my considered view that the desire to keep going an excessively large aircraft 
industry in this country has for far too long bedevilled military planning. 


The other factor which I think we have t consider in dealing with these very 
complicated problems is the possible destructic.1 of our deterrent force by surprise. 
Mr. Khrushchev has said that Russia considers the manned strategic bomber aircraft 
to be out of date, and I know of no reason to doubt that Russia will depend in the 
comparatively near future on the ballistic missile rather than on manned aircraft. 
I do not think, therefore, it is worth while examining what is from our point of view 
the much easier problem of the threat from the manned bomber. Looking at the 
ballistic missile threat, it is not too difficult to prove mathematically that it would 
be possible for our fixed deterrent site bases to be destroyed by ballistic missile 
attack in the not too distant future. 


As a mathematician I will claim that mathematics always does the sum correctly, 
but it does not always get the right answer in spite of that because this answer 
necessarily depends on the assumptions which you feed in to your original 
mathematical equations. In this particular case, the assumptions are highly 
critical and very largely matters of opinion. They include among other things 
forecasts of missile reliability and accuracy of delivery which may be reasonable 
enough, but they also include questions of opinion about political reactions and the 
conditions under which we in this country should be allowed to press the button. 


Apart from all this, it is assumed that Russia would be prepared to attack this 
country and risk the retort from America. 


I have not the slightest doubt that if Russia really concentrated her efforts on 
the destruction of our deterrent forces, she could do so. But does anyone think 
such a suggestion makes any sense? We make a very bad mistake if we attempt 
to look at this problem from the entirely detached point of view of this country 
alone. If Russia makes up her mind to attack this country, she has made up her 
mind to attack the West. I do not consider that Russia can believe it is possible 
to achieve a surprise attack on the West which has any chance whatever of putting 
out of action a high proportion of the total Western capacity to retaliate. 


In the light of all these considerations, I conclude that even if Blue Streak is 
not the best form of deterrent conceivable today, it will provide until 1970, and 
possibly well beyond, a very effective independent British contribution to the 
Western deterrent. 


From the longer term point of view, I will readily agree that the flexibility of 
a mobile deterrent has advantages, particularly if in fact ° is ever desired to apply 
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the deterrent to China. Of the two possible forms of mobile deterrent I consider the 
submarine-launched missile preferable to the air-launched, for a very large variety 
of reasons. 


I said earlier I would explain what in my opinion would make invalid the present 
deterrent conception. The answer is very simple. None of these conceptions makes 
any sense at all if you abolish nuclear weapons. 


You will judge from what I have said that the work which the military 
authorities have done and are doing on Blue Streak is of immense scientific 
significance from the national point of view, because it is only by establishing 
ourselves fully in the field of liquid rockets that we can control our own means 
of putting satellites into orbit, and that means finding out what is going on up 
in outer space. From the military point of view, Blue Streak gives us the only timely 
means of ensuring that we satisfy the Government policy of keeping our independent 
contribution to the Western deterrent continuously in being. Even though it is 
almost certainly not the best form of deterrent from the long-term point of view, 
I have no doubt it will be perfectly adequate for quite a considerable time to come, 
if not for good. Consequently, my last word on the subject of rockets, satellites, and 
military thinking is that we in this country cannot possibly afford to stop the 
development of Blue Streak; we simply must press ahead with it as rapidly as 
possible. 


DISCUSSION 


BriGApDIER G. F. H. Arms: Why is it that a rocket can be fired from the sea only 
from a nuclear submarine? Why not from a surface ship? 


THE LECTURER: It is a much easier job to fire a rocket from a surface ship than 
it is from a submarine. From the deterrent point of view, however, a surface ship would 
be very much too vulnerable. I do not think it is worth while risking the enormous 
investment which would have to go into such a job by putting it into something which 
is So very vulnerable as a surface ship. 


BRIGADIER G. F. H. Aims: Why not from a non-nuclear submarine ? 


Tue LecTuRER: The non-nuclear submarine is very nearly as vulnerable in the 
presence of nuclear submarines as the surface ship. In fact, I am not sure that it is not 
more so. From that point of view it would not do. Apart from that, I do not think that 
the design required in the case of a non-nuclear submarine to give it the characteristics 
which are required for it to carry these things from the deterrent point of view would 
lead to a very good submarine. That is so unless the submarine is powered by nuclear 
power. But I am certain that it would not work from the practical point of view as a 
military weapon. 

Vicz-ADMIRAL Sir A. W. Buzzarp: Does the speed and vulnerability matter very 
much? Surely the only essential thing is that the Russians should not know where 
all the deterrent carriers are at any particular moment? I should have thought that 
the most economic solution might well be to have a number of cheap surface ships, 
preferably with different silhouettes, and silhouettes similar to tankers and other merchant 
vessels, patrolling around our own coasts or those of our allies. Certainly non-nuclear 
submarines in the requisite numbers would be impossible to keep track of, on a day-to-day, 
hour-to-hour basis, with any sort of assurance—for the enemy—that they could be put 
out of action. 


Tue LecTurRER: This is a very large subject. I do not know how far you want to 
argue. There is a great deal in what you say, of course. There is one thing about which 
one has to be a little careful. It is that we do not want to mix up the factors involved 
—I thought of trying to include them in my talk, but I decided that it would take me 
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too long—in differentiating between a deterrent force and an offensive force, something 
with which you intend actually to fight a war. We are concerned here actually, I agree, 
with the provision of a deterrent force, and from the point of view of a deterrent force 
I think that the arguments which you use are really quite good. I must say that I think 
there is a lot in them, and I give that to you at once. However, you try to persuade 
your military colleagues to accept something of that kind which suffers from quite severe 
disadvantages if it ever comes actually to blows. From that point of view it would, 
in fact, probably not be very significantly less expensive to do this job that way. The 
only thing you might possibly gain wouid be time. I think you would gain time, but 
I do not think you would gain much in money. 


Mr. G. N. C. PARDOE: Surely the cost of these individual seaborne carriers would 
be so large that the number that you could deploy would be comparatively small ? 
Therefore, this would ease the enemy’s problem of keeping track of them. 

THE LectuRER: If I take the Admiral’s point aright, what he means is not necessarily 
putting quite so many in one hull. I think he is probably thinking of scattering them 
fairly broadcast—probably one or two at a time in one ship. 


ViIcE-ADMIRAL Sir A. W. Buzzarp: No, at least 15-20 in each ship, and I should 
think a dozen or so ships shared amongst the leading N.A.T.O. Powers. 


THE LEcTURER: I see. In that case then I think Mr. Pardoe has a point here, that 
the numbers that you would, in fact, be able to deploy, despite all your Q-ship tactics, 
might be comparatively small, and that would simplify the problem of the enemy to 
some extent. Nevertheless, the Admiral has a point. 


Mr. ALASTAIR Bucuan: If you accept the vulnerability of the surface ship and other 
forms of mobile platform, and if you say that Blue Streak can be made a viable element 
in the deterrent throughout the 1960s, you have to make the case that it can be effectively 


hardened. You have not touched on the subject of the hardening of Blue Streak. How 
do you envisage hardening Blue Streak? 


THE LECTURER: I did not touch on the hardening side directly, but I did indirectly. 
I discussed the possibility of the destruction of these sites by surprise and, clearly, I was 
assuming in that circumstance that one had to harden the sites. I am not clear how far 
one is entitled to go into the methods by which it is proposed to harden them. If there is 
someone in the audience who is now serving and thinks it advisable to go into the methods, 
he had better do it. I do not think it is. My view is that the system of hardening which 
was worked out, as I knew it, was perfectly good enough for this purpose. It would not 


give you complete protection against a direct hit, but it would give protection against 
anything which was not a direct hit. 


ViczE-ADMIRAL SiR A. W. Buzzarp: Might I come back again on the question 
of cost ? There is a fundamental difference in cost between the conventional submarine 
and the nuclear submarine. Conventional submarines of 2,000 to 3,000 tons cost 
£2 million or {£3 million each. We are thinking of 5,o00-tonners, with much less 
‘ fightability ’ and ‘ divability.’ They would probably not cost more than {5 million 
each. A nuclear submarine of the Polaris type costs about £30 million. So we are talking 
in terms of a saving of £20 or £30 million apiece. 


At the other end of the scale, to deal with the real basic Communist threat, we want 
soldiers on the ground who can be got there quickly. Everything saved on the deterrent 
contributes towards doing this vital job where the real threat lies. I would like to make 
the strongest plea for maintaining the deterrent just as cheaply as we possibly can, and 
yet resisting most strongly the natural Service tendency towards ‘glamour’ and 
expense. The best way to prevent total war now is to be prepared to put soldiers on 


the ground quickly where they are wanted, and we have not yet got the money needed 
for that. 


THE LzectuRER: I was not considering fighting a global war. I was considering 
deterring it. I believe personally that, however you try to approach the problem of 
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putting this deterrent to sea, you are still going to be up against the time scale. You 
‘would have to build these special submarines, I think you will agree. I am not sure that 
I heard you aright, but I understood you to say that it would not be necessary for 
them to dive. 


VicE-ADMIRAL Sir A. W. Buzzarp: Not to any great depth. Only to 100 or 200 
feet. There is a tremendous difference between that and, say, 800 feet in terms of cost 
and tonnage. 


THE LeEcTURER: You would still have to build the submarines, and I suppose that 
might be perfectly possible. I do not know. People here must know a lot more about 
that than I do. However, I still do not think you could deal with present Government 
policy, which is to keep the deterrent—the deterrent, mark you—continuously in being. 
I think you would be late. I do not think that you would get it through your proposals 
before somewhere about 1970. 


Mr. A. V. CLEAVER: Surely one of the biggest factors in all this discussion should 
be a point on which Sir Frederick touched but which nobody else has mentioned, and 
that is the simple fact that if we keep changing our mind we shall finish up with nothing 
at all after the V-force becomes obsolescent ? ’ 


Three years ago we curtailed the development of a supersonic bomber which would 
have been a considerable advance in the direction of producing a more invulnerable 
deterrent, and we did this in favour of concentrating on the Blue Streak type system. 
We now seem to be in the position, possibly, of changing our minds and going to the 
air-launched ballistic missile. 

I feel very sorry for the people who would have the responsibility for this weapon, 
because in the light of current trends it seems more than likely that in another two or 
three years we shall change to the missile-launching nuclear submarine, and after that 
probably to yet another type. 

Would Sir Frederick care to enlarge his remarks about the need for a stable 
continuity of policy if we are to have anything at all ? 


Tre Lecturer: I have had 43 years as a scientist dealing with military colleagues, 
and I think that probably what most of my military colleagues have said to me more 
frequently than anything else has been, ‘“‘ You know, you chaps never know when to stop. 
It is always ‘jam tomorrow’ with you chaps. You always want to go on improving 
things. You say ‘If you give us another year we can do it better’.’”’ I thought I had 
learned that lesson, and I personally believe there is a lot to be said for it. I would also 
point out that there is another aspect to all this. Another thing that many of my military 
colleagues have said to me—and I think they are absolutely right—is that the best is 
very often the enemy of the good. 


The point I was trying to make was that I believe that Blue Streak is perfectly 
adequate to our purpose and, therefore, we should continue to do what we can do in 
the appropriate time scale. 


That is all I can say on that subject. 


Dr. G. Lachmann: Sir Frederick mentioned the necessity of building new manned 
bombers in order to carry the ballistic missile. Would you not visualize, Sir Frederick, 
the possibility of stretching the existing V-bombers to fulfil the functions of the missile 
carrier, because these functions would entail only the achieving of reasonably long en- 
durance, and this could be achieved without any fundamental changes to existing V- 
bombers? Thus, the really vital future development could be concentrated on the 
missile. The V-bombers would really only be platforms keeping aloft and patrolling 
for reasonably long periods. Personally, I believe that this could be achieved without 
building new aircraft, simply by stretching existing ones. 

Tue Lecrurer: I think that it is probable that this new form of air-launched 
ballistic missile could be fitted to one or other of the V-bombers. If that is possible, 
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we can go on using them, very simply, as long as you can make them. But I said that 
if we were going to make a change I would much rather make a change in the direction 
of the submarine-launched deterrent, for a variety of reasons into which I did not par- 
ticularly want to go in great detail. One of the reasons is that I still think that a bomber 
of that kind is in the end a great deal more vulnerable than a nuclear submarine. It is 
perfectly possible to conceive that if you extended the V-bomber you could simply 
consider utilizing against them something like a V-bomber armed with very highly 
developed air-to-air missiles. These would be a source of very serious danger to your 
V-bomber. 


I think there are really fundamental objections to the air-launched ballistic missile 
which I personally do not like. I would not feel that at this stage it is worth changing 
over to that form of deterrent at all. Therefore, I myself would not go in for that par- 
ticular thing even if I were able to start again today. I would much prefer to go straight 
for the nuclear submarine deterrent, which I believe to be a rather more lasting form. 


Mr. ALASTAIR BucHAN: Sir Frederick, could you expand your remarks slightly on 
the possible potentialities of the satellite for surveillance purposes ? It has been suggested 
that it might have a value in any surveillance system against surprise attack. I was not 
quite clear how much weight you gave to that. 


THE LEcTURER: I did not really attempt to deal with that, but I dealt with the 
reconnaissance aspects of it. It is terribly difficult to foresee how far we shall be able 
to develop our techniques here. There are, of course, certain possibilities already, and 
those possibilities will undoubtedly be increased. I am sorry to say that my crystal 
ball does not show me clearly enough whether it is really likely to come to the stage when 
one can use it for the kind of purpose about \vhich you are thinking. Personally, I have 
quite serious doubts about it. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It now remains for me to thank Sir Frederick very much indeed 
for his lecture and for answering so many questions. 


I do not know what thoughts the lecture leaves with this distinguished audience, 
but it leaves me, a simple soldier who presently is concerned with these matters, with 
two thoughts in mind—apart from my gratitude, if I may express that. The first thought 
is the extreme complication of the subject, and the second is that there is no room in 
defence expenditure for us to make mistakes. I think those two factors are going to have 
an immense influence upon the education of those officers of all three Services who, as 
the years go by, are going to have to direct our defence policy from the military point 
of view. 

I should like to close on my last point, our gratitude to Sir Frederick. I am sure 
you will all agree with me that the talk which he has given to us was, as I suggested it 
would be, a significant and valuable contribution to the subject matter in hand. 


We thank you very much, Sir Frederick, for the tremendous trouble which you have 
taken in preparing your talk for us. We all know how busy you have been and how you 
must have been wanting to rest these last few weeks. Instead you must have spent many 
hours preparing your lecture for us. Thank you very much. (Applause.) 








DEFEAT BEFORE DAKAR 
By ANTHONY IRWIN 


T 0620 on 23rd September, 1940, a message was handed by the yeoman 
Ae signals on board H.M.S. Barham to Vice-Admiral Cunningham as he 
stood leaning against the starboard wing of the bridge, peering out into 
the thick South Atlantic mist which lay between his fleet and the French West 
African coastline. The Admiral glanced at the paper and passed it across to his 
colleague, Major-General Irwin. Both Commanders discussed the message and 


hopefully laid it aside, as one said, “ Probably only a token shot, we'll have to wait 
and see... .” 


The message had come from the Ark Royal and reported that her aircraft had 
been fired on and that one machine, a Swordfish, was returning to base damaged. 


And so, on that early September morning in the South Atlantic, while England 
lay bleeding under the bombs of the Nazi air fleets, the first shots were being fired 
in the first Allied offensive combined operation of the long war. The operation was 
a failure, but from it were learned many of the lessons which in the succeeding years 
would lay the foundations of a victory in which Combined Operations were to play 
a major part from the coastline of northern France to the Pacific Archipelago. 


Many millions of words have been written around the fall of France, and yet 
in many ways the situation facing local commanders of French forces and Colonial 
possessions in June, 1940, is still misunderstood. In spite of the apparent lack 
of spirit and discipline amongst many of the French army units on the home front, 
French overseas formations appear to have been of a different calibre and their 
decision to fight on with de Gaullist forces or to remain loyal to Vichy depended 
largely on the will of their senior commanders, whom they obeyed implicitly. This 
was not fully appreciated in London, nor even at Free French Headquarters, where 
many were so blinded by the need to continue the fight that any suggestions that 
the armies of Colonial France might not want to fight on were largely discounted. 
The idea that any French commander outside the group of ‘ Vichy traitors’ 
could willingly co-operate with the Germans was beyond comprehension. The 
error lay in the unwillingness of the British and Free French to differentiate 
between treachery and obedience, an unwillingness more than excused by the 
unalterable determination of both never to surrender to the Nazis. Added to this 
was the age-old French military tradition of unquestioning obedience to high and 
usually aged authority. 


It was under this aura of misconception that the operation was planned, and 
although the immediate result was painful, no British-inspired combined operation 
was ever again launched with such complete political disregard for the minimum 
requirements of the military forces involved. 


Reading through the enormous numbers of reports, diaries, plans, and comments, 
one is struck by the frantic speed in which the operation was mounted, with little 
time for preparation and none for training. There was also an almost total lack 
of reliable up-to-date intelligence, both political and military. From the beginning 
both Commanders, realizing the hazards involved in the hastily planned operation 
and the lack of reliable up-to-date intelligence, made their doubts known to the 
Prime Minister and his aides, but both, loyal to the Prime Minister’s enthusiasm 
and fully aware of the rewards of success, considered that it was worth the attempt 
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so long as the possibility of failure was fully appreciated in London. As it happened, 
both Commanders were later to be sorely rated by Mr. Churchill for “ emphasizing 
all the difficulties of the operation.”” The Commanders who followed after on the 
beaches of Europe and the Pacific had every reason to be grateful for this emphasis. 


In his report to the Under Secretary of State for War, dated some two weeks 
after the conclusion of the operation, the military Commander wrote, “I desire to 
state clearly that although the military plan was full of weaknesses which were well 
known to the Commanders. . . . they were accepted [by them] because of the great 
political and strategic gains which would result from a successful operation... .”’ 


What were these great political and strategic gains which appeared sufficiently 
important to overrule sound tactics ? 


There was the need to build the Free French movement from that of a few 
patriots into a national endeavour. In that summer of 1940, no major part of France, 
metropolitan or colonial, had rallied to the Cross of Lorraine; de Gaulle, a junior 
officer of general’s rank, had himself been found guilty of treachery by a court 
martial in Toulon at the end of June. Under the direct orders of the defeated French 
Commander-in-Chief, Weygand, he had been sentenced to death; his men were 
without a pied-a-terre on French soil. 


Dakar, the capital of French West Africa, was ideally situated for just such a 
role, and Free French Headquarters in London were confident that its inhabitants 
would rally to the call to take up arms in defence of national honour. Disillusionment 
was quick to follow these wishful thoughts. 


The strategic value of Dakar was enormous. The battle of the Atlantic was 
in full swing, and German U-boats had already sunk hundreds of thousands of tons 
of Allied shipping in the Atlantic. Britain was desperately short of anti-submarine 
vessels, and the very few aircraft then available were unable to patrol beyond a 400- 
mile radius of land. Whoever held Dakar held the key to the submarine war along the 
West African coast. Intelligence reports suggested that the Germans were about 
to make use of the port, if they had not already done so, and a fleet of U-boats 
based on and operating from Dakar could gravely influence the whole of the Allied 
war effort, both in the Middle and Far East, as the Italians had already made the 
Mediterranean route hazardous to supply convoys for General Wavell in Egypt. 
Just how important these two factors were considered to be was shown by the fact 
that the War Council, under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister, was prepared to 
employ a large British squadron of battleships, cruisers, destroyers, the aircraft 
carrier Ark Royal, and two brigades of marines, plus Free French units, at a time 
when the German invasion of England was expected daily. 


* * * 


On the evening of 3rd August, 1940, the Prime Minister sent his general approval 
from Chequers to a proposal to land Free French forces in French West Africa. 
The original idea had stemmed from General de Gaulle and his chief British adviser, 
Major-General Spears, with a view to raising the Free French flag on French soil 


and rallying all French African possessions to the Cross of Lorraine. Dakar was to 
be the port of entry. 


Although the date of the Prime Minister’s approval for the first plan 
was 3rd August, it was not until ten days later that the joint Commanders were 
appointed. At their first meeting with the Joint Planners they were handed a 
D-day of 8th September, although neither had had a chance to study or accept the 
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War Council’s plan, nor had the necessary naval and military forces been detailed. 
Before such forces could be assembled and the operation put into motion, detailed 
plans had to be made, orders issued, the whole expedition transported 3,000 miles 
through hostile waters, and all within a period of four weeks. 


Even this tight schedule was bedevilled by the fact that, coincident with the 
atrival of the joint Commanders on the scene, the emphasis of the War Council 
directive had changed from an all-French affair to a combined operation under 
British command. The joint Commanders, therefore, had to scrap all the earlier plans 
and prepare new ones under totally different circumstances. Naval and military 
forces had to be collected together and hurried away from other vital war tasks 
of protecting the shores and sea-lanes of Britain, while some formations selected 
for Dakar had already been earmarked and their kit stowed for an expedition against 
the Azores. 


Due to sail on 23rd August, it was estimated that the ships would reach their 
destination on 8th September. Just before leaving it was found that the ships, 
planned to steam at 12 knots, were in fact only capable of eight, and so five days 
had to be added to the original D-day. This was followed by another three days 
as Movement Control in Liverpool had not been told of the nature of the operation 
and so all the stores had to be unloaded and reloaded again tactically. 


On 13th August the two British Commanders, Vice-Admiral Cunningham, 
C.B., M.V.O., and Major-General Irwin, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., met the Chairman of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee, Sir Cyril Newall, who outlined the history of the 
proposed operation and handed them the hastily prepared plan. The basis of this 
plan was that the force should land on six different beaches, four of which Admiral 
Cunningham at once found unsuitable due to the heavy Atlantic swell. To support 
the landing there were available 16 landing craft, no guns, no tanks, and no transport 
except for three ambulances. Air cover was limited to 20 Skua fighters and 25 
Swordfish from the Ark Royal. 


The Joint Planners, mistakenly encouraged by the War Cabinet and the Prime 
Minister, placed their hopes on the ability of naval guns to overpower emplaced 
coastal defences. There is no doubt that overwhelming naval strength does stand 
a chance of defeating shore batteries, but in 1940 ships still relied on a physically 
limited rangefinder and an unsteady gun platform, whereas shore batteries had 
a fixed gun platform, an unlimited width of rangefinder angle, offshore hydrophones, 
and plotted shot sections. Added to this, one of the squadron’s main bombardment 
units, H.M.S. Barham, had only just completed a major refit following torpedo 
damage to her bows. She had only recently recommissioned and the Dakar operation 
took the place of a normal shake-down cruise. 


By 19th August the joint Commanders had redrafted the plan, cutting down the 
number of landing beaches from six to two, both of which were sheltered within 
the Gulf of Goree, and without relying overmuch on de Gaulle receiving a friendly 
reception from the shore. The plans were hampered by a total lack of information 
about the enemy. Two British officers, Commander Rushbrooke, R.N., and Captain 
Poulter, had both been in Dakar up to the end of July, and though an aircraft was 
sent to the British port of Freetown in Sierra Leone to bring them home, the local 
Commander, General (later Sir George) Giffard, appropriated the machine for his 
own use and their arrival in London was delayed many days. 

In retrospect it seems that the time had come for both Commanders to inform 
their Government that the delays and shortcomings of the preparation and planning 
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of the operation were such as to make its continuation, except at a later date, most 
unwise, but like everyone else connected with it, from the Prime Minister down, 
they were impressed by the strategic and political importance of the operation and 
both were anxious to strike a successful blow after so many British defeats. It 
is perhaps fortunate that, so fierce was the French reaction on sighting the British 
armada, that no offensive landing was ever attempted. 

On 27th August final approval to the plans for the operation was given by the 
War Cabinet. On the 28th Commander Rushbrooke and Captain Poulter arrived 
by air from Freetown in West Africa. They brought with them first-hand experience 
and information concerning the state of French defences, morale, and naval and air 
movements around Dakar. They both were adamant that the French would fight, 
and yet the War Cabinet had approved the invasion plan the day before, and had 
based their approval on the general supposition that, at the very most, French 
reaction would be half-hearted. 

On 30th August, 36 hours after the arrival of the two officers with inside know- 
ledge of the situation, the Commanders left London for the Clyde where they 
embarked aboard the 8-inch cruiser Devonshire, and met a number of their staff 
for the first time, none of whom had ever before worked together as a team. 

* * * 


Picture the situation as it was on 30th August, 1940; the force Commanders 
being piped aboard H.M.S. Devonshire in the Clyde; the French transports with 
General de Gaulle and his staff already four days at sea; British transports sailing 
out of Scapa; and a fourth group of ships standing by to sail from Gibraltar. At no 
time had it been possible to call heads of units and Services together, and with 
the exception of two days’ boat practice by the marines at Scapa, no rehearsals had 
been possible. At the time of sailing, no operation orders had been prepared, as 
the plan itself had only been approved by the War Cabinet 48 hours before the 
Commanders embarked. The first days of the voyage were spent in the preparation 
of the plans of the military operation. These plans were written, typed, and dupli- 
cated in one minute cabin in the bowels of H.M.S. Devonshire as she sailed through 
submarine-infested waters ; one ship, the 6-inch cruiser Fiji, having already been 
torpedoed. The soldier clerk operated a broken typewriter between bouts of 
seasickness, and as the plans took shape they were parcelled up and transferred from 
cruiser to destroyer by line, and then by the same method to the various transports. 

It was not until four days out from England that Captain Poulter, who had 
joined the ship in the Clyde, announced that he had in his possession a complete 
copy of the Dakar defence scheme. He had in fact sent a copy ‘ Most Immediate ’ 
to the War Office weeks before, but it was not found until long after the operation 
had ended, doubtless in some Staff officer’s pending tray. But the plan had been 
made and the transports and warships were already steaming away from Britain. 
There could be no turning back now. 

Unknown to the British Government, the Germans were also looking towards 
Dakar. Grand-Admiral Raeder, the German naval Commander-in-Chief, wrote 
early in September, even while the British force was sailing towards the West African 
coast, ‘‘ Britain, with the help of de Gaulle, wants to make North-West Africa a 
centre of resistance and set up air bases for attack against Italy.” He therefore 
proposed at the Fiihrer’s Conference in September that Germany should seize 
Gibraltar and despatch troops to Dakar “ to forestall any Anglo-French moves in 
West Africa.” 

* * * 
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When the British squadron had been at sea ten days there started a chain of 
misfortunes and mistakes to which much of the failure of the operation can be 
attributed. A Free French agent at Tangier sent a message to the Admiralty telling 
them that a squadron of six French cruisers had steam up in Toulon harbour with 
orders to sail for West Africa. Within hours this report was confirmed by the British 
Naval Attaché in Madrid, through whom the Vichy French authorities gave last- 
minute information concerning the movement of any of their ships bound on 
legitimate business. 


At once Force ‘H,’ based on Gibraltar, and consisting of the battlecruiser 
Renown and four destroyers, was placed at one hour’s notice, but neither its Com- 
mander, Admiral Somerville, nor Admiral North, Flag Officer North Atlantic, 
had been informed about the Dakar operation and the approaching British squadron, 
and so no immediate action was taken to stop the French ships from entering the 
Straits. They passed Gibraltar at 8.35 in the morning of 11th September. 


Back in the Admiralty both the Madrid and Tangier messages had been received 
at night and the duty officer had not thought the messages of sufficient importance 
to justify waking the First Sea Lord. They were produced at the morning conference 
the next day, by which time the French cruisers were through the Straits and steaming 
south. Although the Renown was sent after them, and the Devonshire, Australia, 
Cumberland, and Ark Royal were diverted to intercept, complete with a helpless 
military H.Q. aboard, the ships got through with the exception of the cruiser 
Primauguet, which was escorted to Casablanca by the Australia. 


The immediate effect of the break-out was that the Government lost its nerve 
and a number of signals were sent by Mr. Churchill and the War Cabinet suggesting 
that the operation should be cancelled. Both Commanders resisted these suggestions, 
and de Gaulle and his adviser, General Spears, raged at the very suggestion of a 


cancellation and sent a long and harshly worded personal telegram to the Prime 
Minister. 


As the fleet had had to chase about the South Atlantic in search of the French 
ships, fuel was running low and course was set for Freetown to refuel and water, thus 
by-passing Dakar and causing a further postponement of D-day. 


A couple of days short of Freetown, the Devonshire sighted and stopped the 
Portuguese brig Capatana and a boarding party was sent away. Poulter, as Force 
Intelligence Officer, went with the party and by good luck found that the brig had 
not only just left Dakar but had been chartered by an old friend of his to take him 
to South America. Poulter was told that a new hydrophone line had been laid 
5,000 yards offshore. This information was later confirmed by the captain of an 
American freighter in Freetown. When the day came for the British squadron 
to show itself before the defences of Dakar, it did so by sailing straight up the line 
of hydrophones, which were suspended like fishing nets from coconut shells. 


As soon as the fleet arrived in Freetown, a message was received that the French 
cruisers were on the move again, and after hastily disgorging its soldier guests, 
the squadron once more sailed in search of the French ships, and once again the 
Australia hit the jackpot, this time intercepting the cruiser Gloire and forcing her 
to return to Casablanca. On 20th September the fleet returned to Freetown and, 
after hastily refuelling, sailed the next morning for Dakar, the military H.Q. having 
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first transferred to the Barham to become once more subject to the prior claims of 
a battleship which would be part of the bombarding fleet. 


The night before the fleet sailed, de Gaulle and Spears joined the two British 
Commanders for dinner on board H.M.S. Barham. Before dinner the Commanders 
discussed last-minute details of the impending operation and the atmosphere was 
far from pleasant. De Gaulle had demanded status equal to that of the British 
Commanders, but Mr. Churchill had been adamant that all operations would be 
conducted under British control and command. De Gaulle was made to understand 
that his orders would come from Irwin, and the latter was forced to exercise the 
greatest restraint and patience in the face of the Frenchman’s ill-concealed resistance 
to any suggestion of the transfer of authority over his Free French forces. 


Some concession was however made to de Gaulle by the military Commander 
who agreed that, before sending in his marines, Free French forces under the direct 
protection of French sloops would attempt a landing in Rufisque Bay, some six 
miles east of Dakar. The British squadron would stand by to support this landing 
which would only be pushed forward if the opposition proved light or half-hearted. 
In return for this concession, de Gaulle agreed to commit himself to ‘‘ complete 
co-operation with the British Commanders in case of need.” 


* ae * 


The conditions under which the military staff had to work were austere to a 
degree. The General spent much of his time on the bridge whilst his staff occupied 
the Admiral’s bridge immediately below the compass platform. In a small metal 
box, 7 feet by 7 feet, in temperatures ranging around roo°F, with one out-of-work 
typewriter and no table space and all shelves cluttered up with signal code books 
and other ship’s papers, it was impossible for any one of the staff officers, unaccustome:. 
to shipboard life 1a battleship in the height of the South Atlantic summer, to stand 
more than an how or so at a time in the heat. At one point in the battle, when the 
Barham was forced to make an operational turn to avoid a torpedo attack, all the 
books, papers, and typewriter, plus the staff, landed on the deck, and order was 
only restored after half an hour’s ‘ repacking.’ Each time the ship fired its 15-inch 
guns, books, papers, plans, and maps took off, pencils broke, and heads crashed 
against the steel walls of this office coffin. 


A battleship is a complete unit, trained for a specific task, its crew from stoker 
to captain all working to the final objective of firing one or more guns and hitting 
a target. A combined operations military command is made up of innumerable 
complex units, moving at different speeds from different directions towards different 
targets. It is absolutely dependent upon media over which it has no control—the 
sea and ships. For the command to have to cope with these complexities whilst 
at the same time being tied hand and foot to a bombarding vessel which has its 
own operational needs to consider is madness, but this was what happened at Dakar. 
The General could not talk to his commanders because he was fruitlessly engaged 
watching his ‘ gunners ’ shoot whilst his commanders and his force were many miles 
away keeping clear of the enemy’s counter fire. He could not use naval signals 
during an engagement because every hand was employed in fighting the ship and 
every signalman busy with the Admiral’s business of fighting his fleet, and no 
separate military signal link was available. Meanwhile the heavy artillery of the 
opposition was bursting about his ears with uncomfortable accuracy and devastating 


regularity. 
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THE PLAN 


Military teaching through the ages has proved the need for an advanced base 
as near to the point of assault as possible, but the planners, in their insistence on 
speed and surprise, ruled out this basic essential and dispatched the combined 
force of largely untrained units over a 3000-mile approach route and expected them 
to step directly from their transports into the complexities of an opposed landing. 
The unexpected naval occasion which caused the fleet to chase French cruisers 
about the ocean brought a postponement of D-day and allowed the military Com- 
mander his first opportunity of meeting his subordinates and going over the forth- 
coming operations with them, and at the same time giving the troops a chance of 
stretching their legs after being cooped up in transports for a couple of weeks. 


The strength of the two opposing forces in terms of men and machines, ignoring 
such intangibles as morale and surprise, was as follows :— 

The ‘ enemy ’ disposed :— 

8 x g.4-inch guns in batteries of two guns each on Cape Vert, Cape 
Manuel, Goree Island, and Hann Point. 

26 x 5.4-inch guns in batteries of four covering all approaches to the 
roads, Rufisque Bay, and Hann Point. 

18 xX 3- or 4-inch guns in batteries distributed around the port and town. 


Their naval forces consisted of the slightly damaged 15-inch battleship 
Richelieu, which was able to fire at least two turrets throughout the engagement ; 
five of the six cruisers and heavy destroyers which had been allowed through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, at least three and possibly four submarines, and a number of 
local defence vessels well able to interfere with an attempted landing by small 
craft. To aid the naval and gun defence of the area there was a comprehensive 
network of booms, nets, and hydrophones, and in the air the French had at immediate 
call 24 Curtiss four-gun fighters with a speed of 50 m.p.h. better than our Skuas, 
and 30 Glenn Martin twin-engined bombers which had the legs of anything we could 
put in the air. Within a matter of hours, air reinforcements could be flown in from 
Casablanca and the North African coast. 


The army, so we found from Poulter’s belated document, comprised seven 
native companies in and immediately around Dakar, Guard Mobile and some 
volunteer companies of Frenchmen, and, 50 miles away, a fully trained brigade of 
native Tirrailleuse. It was estimated that a further nine battalions could be on the 
scene from within three to ten days. Altogether, it was a formidable opposition 
to an opposed landing from 15 landing craft and a few lifeboats. 


The strength of the Anglo-French force lay in its battle fleet, and the success 
of its assault depended on the ability of the guns of the fleet to confound history 
and silence the shore batteries. The mainstay of the fleet were the two first World 
War battleships Barham and Resolution. The carrier Ark Royal, with her 45 aircraft, 
provided the air cover, and in addition we had five cruisers ; the 8-inch Devonshire, 
Australia, and Cumberland, and the 6-inch Delhi and Dragon. There were 
13 destroyers and sloops, plus the four small French escort vessels with de Gaulle’s 
transports, the Pennland and the Westernland. 

The assault troops, in three British and one Polish transports, consisted of two 
under-strength and ‘ hostilities only’ Marine Brigades, an independent company 
armed mainly with pistols and 18 Thompson sub-machine guns, and four Bren 
gun carriers ma med by about 20 Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. Our transport 
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consisted of three ambulances and a few motor cycles, and the Argylls also provided 
a section of 3-inch mortars. We had neither guns nor tanks ! 


To land this force there were 13 troop landing craft (A.L.C.s) and two motor 
landing craft, the latter capable of carrying one Bren carrier at a time. The many 
ships’ lifeboats available could only have been used when the last French gun had been 
silenced. We therefore had the wherewithal to lift four weak companies and two 
carriers on the first flight, followed by a lengthy delay while the landing aircraft 
returned to the transports and brought up reinforcements. It was obvious to all 
that the success or failure of the operation depended on the doubtful ability of the 
Navy to silence the shore batteries, and upon the degree of opposition which our 
late allies, the French, would deploy against us. 


Surprise could be ruled out. A month before, Frenchmen had been drinking 
to the success of ‘ Dakar’ in the Adelphi in Liverpool; Lord Halifax, the Foreign 
Secretary, had told the Prime Minister early in August that ‘ Dakar’ was the talk 
of the town, and British cruisers chasing Frenchmen about the sea was hardly 
conducive to good security. To cap the whole miserable story, a bundle of leaflets 
had fallen off a loading crane in Gourock, and Glasgow and the Clyde had been 
informed on thousands of pieces of tricolour paper that the “‘ Francais de Dakar”’ 
were being invited by General de Gaulle to “‘ joignez-vous a nous pour déhivrer la 
France.” 


Despite this appalling lack of security, or possibly because of it on the basis of 
a double bluff, the French seemed unaware of the impending attack on Dakar. On 
the evening before the battle, aerial reconnaissance showed the French cruisers 
secured alongside the jetty, awnings spread, and anti-aircraft guns unmanned. 


The degree of local support for de Gaulle was assessed as the Governor and 
army probably against ; the air force go per cent. for; and the Navy, which had never 
forgiven Nelson and many others, and which had so recently been subjected to the 
guns of the British Fleet at Oran, plus suffering the sabotaging of the Richelieu 
in Dakar six weeks earlier, would be all out to get their own back on the British, 
with or without de Gaulle. This assessment proved all too accurate. 


The British Commanders had much to contend with. Their enemy was largely 
an unknown factor, except that he was as strong as he wanted to be. Their own 
strength was prejudiced by insufficient landing craft and no artillery or armoured 
support once a bridgehead had been established. Their troops were untrained in 
combined operations techniques, Force signals were chaotic, there being no Head- 
quarters ship, and so ‘signals’ had to rely on naval facilities, all of which would be 
in full use once battle was joined. In place of a Headquarters ship, the General 
would use the bridge of the flagship of the bombarding fleet, his staff inadequately 
accommodated, and just to keep everyone on their toes, a stream of demanding 
signals from Whitehall and Chequers would clutter up the air and add to their 
distractions. 

* * * 


The plan was simple. The operation was to start as an all-French match with 
French aircraft landing French emissaries at Wakam airfield in an attempt to seduce 
the air force whilst other Free Frenchmen would land from the sloop Savagnan de 
Brazza onto the mole and try to bring over the garrison. In the meanwhile, de Gaulle 
would broadcast hourly to the people of Dakar and the mighty British armada 
would show itself on the distant horizon to indicate that it was there to help if 
needed. 
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If the initial gamble of the Free French failed, then the Commanders would turn 
to a series of plans all dependent upon the extent of Vichy French reaction. 
Plan ‘ Charles’ would come first, being the landing of Free French troops and 
Legionaries from French transports and supported by two British destroyers 
flying the Tricolour. Following would come ‘ Rufus,’ ‘ William,’ and ‘ Conqueror,’ 
all depending on the degree of opposition and all making progressive use of British 
arms. The stages of the operation were threefold, and their code names self- 
explanatory— Happy,’ if Dakar welcomed de Gaulle, ‘ Sticky,’ if things looked 
sticky, and ‘ Nasty ’ if it turned into a real fight. 


It is fascinating to digress and compare the strange similarity between the 
build-up of the Dakar expedition in 1940 and that of the Dardanelles in 1915. The 
operative brain behind both was Mr. Churchill, and although in that first campaign 
it was a British effort supported by the French under that patient fighting French 
Admiral Guépratte, and the Dakar expedition a French show under the patient 
fighting General de Gaulle with the British in attendance, the actual constitution 
of the fleets involved and their percentage of British strength over French was 
very similar ; and Admiral Keyes was involved in both. Both initial battles were 
fought on the same premise ; that of a weak and unwilling enemy. The Turk was 
considered an unhappy ally of Germany, ready to fall at the first sign of a concen- 
trated British fleet bombardment ; the French at Dakar 25 years later were thought 
to be a shamed and unhappy ally of Vichy, with its Nazi masters, ready to welcome 
Gaullist forces after a token defence. 


The Gallipoli tragedy which followed the Dardanelles naval bombardment 
of 18th March, 1915, was largely the result of that very bombardment. It was not 
pushed through to its inevitable conclusion, the defenders were saved and encouraged 
by this failure, and when the combined naval and military assault eventually took 
place it was against a furious enemy as opposed to the morally weakened and 
tactically surprised units that faced the British squadron in early March. At Dakar 
the initial attack on the Richelieu by a British naval sabotage party in August, plus 
the attack on Oran by Admiral Somerville, helped to warn the defenders of Dakar, 
tc prepare them for the inevitable assault on their stronghold, and to harden their 
hearts against the British. 


When it came to the urgency of planning both campaigns, the similarity goes 
beyond the realms of coincidence. General Irwin was not given time to meet many 
of his staff or commanders before sailing away on the complex business of a combined 
assault on a heavily defended coastline. General Hamilton in 1915 received his 
orders to take over the military assault army at 10 a.m. on 12th March. On the 
following day, at 5.0 p.m., he and his small staff, few of whom he had ever met before, 
arrived at Charing Cross station to set off for the eastern Mediterranean. In both 
actions there were ships of the same name, and the same respective vintage. The 
destroyer Foresight took Hamilton and his party across the channel. H.M.S. Foresight 
raced in over the submarine Beveziers, which had torpedoed H.M.S. Resolution 
in 1940, and after firing a pattern of depth charges, reported her sunk. H.MLS. 
Queen Elizabeth was the flagship at the Dardanelles, and her sister ship, Barham, 
was flying Admiral Cunningham’s flag at Dakar. The seaplane tender at Gallipoli 
was named Ark Royal. In both battles confidence amongst naval men was high 
at the prospect of defeating heavy shore batteries, and both battles ended when 
their naval commanders were faced with the sight of their ‘ invincible ’ battleships 
sunk or near sinking. In both battles Mr. Churchill stood behind, enthusiastic, 
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dictatorial, his tactical suggestions coming near to orders to the force Commanders. 
Rushbrooke’s and Poulter’s late arrival denied the Dakar planners up-to-date infor- 
mation and maps ; Hamilton boarded his train at Charing Cross with an inaccurate 
map, a three-year-old handbook on the Turkish Army, and a pre-war report on the 
Dardanelles defences. 


The two naval battles were fought and lost. With the exception of the French 
ship Bouvet, which in 1915 sank with over 600 of her complement, casualties amongst 
the two bombarding fleets were negligible and the damage caused to both groups 
of shore defenders and their batteries was slight. The defenders of the Dardanelles 
suffered less than 200 dead and wounded during the many hours of heavy bombard- 
ment, and during the three days when Dakar was subjected to the guns of 20 British 
warships, the damage to military installations, guns, and ships was negligible and 
the casualties few. 


Both defending forces were bolstered up in their fight by the arrival of warships 
a short time before the engagement started ; the Turks by the arrival of the two 
German ships Goeben and Breslau, and the French by the arrival of their cruisers 
from Toulon. In both instances, British squadrons tried and failed to intercept 
these naval groups. The Turks were hardened and uplifted by their initial victory 
and it took three more bitter years to subdue them, and the victory at Dakar 
confirmed Vichy’s sincerity towards her Nazi masters, a sincerity which remained 
unquestioned for the next three years. 

There, by the grace of God, the similarity ends. After the naval defeat before 
Dakar, no landing was attempted. Had it been otherwise, the consequences might 
well have been as grave as those suffered by the Allied armies at Suvla Bay, Anzac 
Cove, or Cape Helles. 

THE BATTLE 


Dawn broke slowly for Africa on 23rd September, 1940. A dull mist kept 
off the hastening sun as the low, grey forms of the warships hurried through an oily 
sea. Aboard the Barham, combined flag and headquarters ship, the joint Commanders 
peered into the mist which obscured the coastline, and on the deck below military 
staff officers took quick turns away from the minute steel box to hasten to the rail 
which enclosed the Admiral’s bridge and stare into the slow swirling fog. 

Seven cables away on our starboard bow the Australia, with her long, lean 
8-inch guns, stood out clear against the white backcloth, followed by her sister ship 
Cumberland. Away in the gloom I could just see the destroyer screen, the Fury, 
Foresight, and Inglefield, racing through the grey sea, pitching against the deep, 
rolling water. 

Astern of us the Resolution ploughed heavily through the swell, her huge 15-inch 
cannon trained towards the French coast, and to port lay the Devonshire, Drake’s 
drum still housed in her captain’s flat, followed by the Delhi and Dragon. Out on 
the horizon, the Ark Royal, with her own escort of H.M. ships Fortune and Forester, 
prepared her Swordfish and Skuas for battle. Of the transports there was nothing 
to be seen, for they lay under the bend of the sea, out of shot. Suddenly the quiet 
dawn was broken by the distant sound of gunfire. The firing quickly died away 
and we returned to our watch and wait. The time was 0545 and it was H-hour 
for the two French Lucioule light aircraft from the Ark Royal to land on Wakam 
airfield with their French crews and bring over the French air force to de Gaulle. 
At 0605 a message was handed into our steel box to say that both aircraft had 
landed and their crews enthusiastically welcomed by French airmen. 
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At 0620 the French sloop Savagnan de Brazza passed through the boom at 
Dakar with the de Gaullist emissaries aboard. These three gallant men, le Vicomte 
d’Argenlieu, Becourt-Foch, and Colonel Perrin, transferred to a launch and sailed 
alongside the jetty under the Tricolour and a white flag of truce. Earlier in the 
morning de Gaulle had broadcast to the Governor of Dakar, de Boisson, informing 
him that these men would be landing under a white flag requesting an audience. 
The audience they got was a platoon of Guard Mobile and marines with orders 
for their immediate arrest as traitors to France. All three men jumped back into 
the launch and started out of harbour. The French garrison opened fire with 
machine guns and cannon on the Tricolour and the flag of truce, wounding all the 
occupants but not preventing their escape. For the next two hours there was a 
lull, during which aircraft from the Ark Royal penetrated the mist and kept watch 
on the harbour and defences. The 35,000-ton battleship Richelieu was reported to be 
raising steam, as were the two 7,500-ton fast modern cruisers Montcalm and Georges- 
Leygues. Two‘ Fantasque’ class light cruisers were already moving along the lines 
of anchored merchantmen which lay in the roads beyond the harbour jetty, and two 
submarines could be seen clear of their anchorage. 


Still hopeful, the joint Commanders signalled to de Gaulle, whose transport 
Westernland was still 20 miles off shore, ““ We sincerely hope that the situation will 
be a happy one and that today will see the development of a great movement in 
your favour. Should the situation turn ‘sticky’ or ‘ nasty,’ you can rely on the 
complete co-operation of ourselves and the forces we command.” 


At 0900 hours the mist lifted a little and visibility grew to 4,000 yards. The 
Commanders felt that a show of force at this stage might discourage the garrison, 
and the fleet was ordered to steam out of the mist and along the coastline at 26 knots. 
As the heavy ships of the squadron broke out into the open they were met by a 
storm of heavy artillery and almost immediately the Cumberland was hit amidships 
and above the waterline. The second shell started a fire in one of her boiler rooms 
and damaged her steering gear, and she ran amok through the lines of bombarding 
warships, cutting across the Barham’s bow and heading straight for the Devonshire 
at 30 knots. Collision was missed by yards, and Admiral Cunningham made the 
caustic signal, “‘ Cumberland, please keep station.” The Cumberland was beyond 
keeping station, and continued on her course through the fleet until eventually she 
was brought under control and was able to steam at six knots to Bathurst for repairs. 
The first round went to the French. 


There were no other victims during this first short, sharp engagement except 
for a number of native fishermen who, by mischance, had been trolling in their 
dugout canoes at a point where the fleet broke out of the mist. As we sailed through 
them, a score of dugouts disintegrated before the muzzle blast of our 15-inch guns, 
and those that were not pulverized by the British fleet were shot to ribbons by 
the French counter bombardment. 


The show of strength had been greeted by fierce and accurate shellfire from the 
shore, and after three-quarters of an hour the fleet withdrew behind the cover of 
the mist. Admiral Cunningham signalled to the French defenders, ‘‘ If you continue 
to fire on His Majesty’s ships, I will regretfully be forced to reply with all the guns 
at my command,” to which Governor Boisson replied, ‘‘ Unless you remove your 
ships 20 miles from Dakar, I will continue to fire to the last.” Cunningham's reply 
to this was to emerge once more from the cover of the mist, and the bombardment 
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continued, this time with even greater fury. The destroyers Inglefield and Foresight 
both reported hits and casualties. 


After 30 minutes’ bombardment, the fleet again withdrew as aircraft from the 
Ark Royal reported two submarines steaming out of Dakar harbour. The British 
Admiral signalled to the French that unless these vessels returned at once they would 
be sunk, and for the first time that day a threat was made good when a submarine 
surfaced between the Barham and Australia. The Barham’s port 6-inch battery was 
manned by marines, naked to the waist and looking for all the world like wooden- 
wall gunners as they served their ancient pieces on the sea-wet gundeck. Through the 
mist we could see the Vichy submarine Persée wallowing in the long Atlantic swell. 
She must have surfaced in the belief that the mist would hide her from the eyes 
of the fleet, but as she broke surface the marines leapt to their guns and, over open 
sights, poured shot after shot across the narrow gap between us. The Persée dived, 
but was later forced to the surface again by a depth charge attack from H.M.S. Fortune 
and forced to surrender. The Fortune's chief yeoman of signals, Cyril Jones, jumped 


aboard the sinking submarine and, before the captain could act, grabbed the ship’s 
log and codes. 


After taking the crew captive, the Fortune’s report fully bore out Poulter’s 
original appreciation ; the officers truculent and loyal to their captain and higher 
authority, the crew bewildered and loth to fire on Gaullist forces. 


There was now no doubt in anyone’s mind as to Dakar’s reaction to the joint 
Anglo-French expedition. They were fighting, and it looked as if they would go on 
fighting, win or lose. But there was a loophole still left to the British Commanders. 
So far they had only made use of British naval forces, with the exception of the 
ill-fated French air and naval emissaries. There was still a chance that, when 
faced with a completely French approach, the Vichy defenders might relax. It 
was therefore suggested by General Irwin that Plan ‘ Charles’ should be given a 
chance, and both de Gaulle and Spears agreed. This plan entailed an approach 
by Free French transports under the protection of French sloops, plus a couple 
of British destroyers flying the Tricolour, followed by an all-French assault on 
Rufisque Bay. Irwin signalled de Gaulle, ‘‘ What about ‘Charles’?’’, and there 


then followed a series of misread, misinterpreted, mistimed, and misconstrued 
signals. 


Operations now entered a strange and baffling phase of confusion and un- 
certainty. At 1234 a message was received in the flagship from General de Gaulle 
asking whether opposition, especially from shore batteries, was believed to be whole- 
hearted. It must be remembered that when de Gaulle sent this message he was out 
of sight of the coastline and fleet. The joint Commanders replied, ‘‘ Bad visibility 
prevents effective engagement of the batteries but helps to hide ‘Charles’.” At 
1339 de Gaulle’s reply was received to the message timed 1215 in which he pointed 
out that he had already agreed to ‘Charles.’ This last message crossed one sent 
to him suggesting a zero hour for ‘ Charles’ at 1530, if his transports could be in 
position by that time. At a quarter to two a general fleet signal was sent initiating 
‘ Charles,’ but without giving a zero hour as no reply had yet been received from the 
Free French. At twenty past two a message arrived from de Gaulle stating, 
“ Am still awaiting instructions concerning ‘Charles’.” This capped the confusion 
that already existed, as all concerned had by that time assumed that de Gaulle’s 
ships were already in position to start assault landings. Cunningham at once 
signalled, ‘‘ Carry out ‘Charles’ and report zero hour,’ but when no reply was 
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received to this message he advanced the fleet towards Rufisque Bay in search of 
de Gaulle. By twenty past four, over an hour after the original zero hour, no word 
had been heard from de Gaulle, and so both Commanders ordered the cancellation 
of ‘ Charles.’ 


The two British destroyers detailed to cover the French transports had in the 
meanwhile arrived at their rendezvous on time. When no French ships appeared, 
they signalled to the flag, and after a short delay Admiral Cunningham instructed 
a number of ships from his fleet to search for the transports. The search lasted 
until a quarter past four, when the Devonshire sighted the French transports and 
headquarters ship sailing towards Rufisque Bay but more than 20 miles from it. 
The Commanders again sent a message cancelling ‘ Charles,’ but in spite of this 
a message was received in the Barham at six o'clock from the French saying that 
they had landed marines in Rufisque Bay and had been joyously welcomed by the 
local inhabitants who had rushed down to the beach to help haul up the landing 
craft. Before this message had a chance of sinking in, another was received from 
the same source saying that no attempt to land was possible as the two French 
sloops had been heavily fired on by machine gun and cannon from a fully prepared 
and determined garrison. 


After the confusion and disorder of the day the fleet withdrew to lick its wounds 
and the Commanders sent a full and detailed dispatch to London. They received 
in reply a personal message from the Prime Minister, ‘‘ Having started we must 
stop at nothing.” 


The outcome of this was to forgo ‘ Charles’ completely, and a decision was 
reached that the following day would see an all-out bombardment of Dakar by the 
British fleet, backed up by the marines who would land the moment French fire 
could be neutralized. 


Back in London the opinion appears to have been that the Vichy opposition 
could not be as whole-hearted as the initial exchanges of fire seemed to suggest, 
and the Government’s and War Cabinet’s inability to appreciate the true state 
of French reaction to the German armistice was producing the false optimism which 
was to fog political appreciation right up to D-day. 


Once the decision for the all-out bombardment had been taken, de Gaulle 
was ordered to keep out of sight until the defences had been shattered. He was only 
to show himself in the event of his support being called upon tc «void failure. It 
was clear to both Commanders that the initial failure should no. <esolve itself into 
a bloody fratricidal duel between the two French groups, and in this they had de 
Gaulle’s full agreement. 


The second day of the bombardment was largely a repeat performance. The 
fleet sailed towards the coast, still hampered by bad visibility, and pounded away 
for 90 minutes, only to receive back better than it gave from the Richelieu and 
the 9.4-inch emplacements on Goree and Manuel. Submarines and the vastly 
superior French air force were a constant menace. One submarine came within 
striking distance of the fleet but was spotted at periscope depth by Lieutenant 
Roger Milward flying a Swordfish. He attacked from low level and reported two 
direct hits with 100-lb. anti-submarine bombs just behind the conning tower, and 
later air photographs showed a long black oil smudge on the surface. As he turned 
away from his run in, he was attacked by four Curtiss fighters, which on their first 
pass wounded all three members of the Swordfish’s crew. Flying at wave top 
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height at 90 knots, he weaved his way towards the Ark Royal while his air gunner, 
Percy Clitheroe, blazed away at the attacking fighters with his single-barrel Besa 
machine gun on its 1917 type scarf mounting. As the attackers raced in to deliver 
the coup de grace, Clitheroe shot one into the sea and the others turned tail and 
fled for home. Milward successfully landed his Swordfish on the Ark Royal with 
his wounded and gallant crew. 


Another Swordfish, though badly damaged by ground fire, reported the position 
of a ‘Montcalm’ class cruiser with its ‘Fantasque’ escort and the Australia 
was detached to intercept. As the Swordfish crash-landed alongside the Barham 
and her wounded crew were being hauled aboard, the Australia made contact with 
the L’ Audacious and blasted her out of the sea from 4,000 yards. Within 30 minutes 
she had returned to her station with the bombarding fleet, leaving the abandoned 
and blazing Frenchman to beach herself and burn out. 


In spite of these successes, the fleet made little or no impact upon the shore 
batteries or the Richelieu, which although hit by one 15-inch shell from the Resolution, 
continued to fire back with her two forward turrets with great accuracy, straddling 
the British major units over and over again. 


On this day the Barham was hit four times, but though her midship starboard 
submarine bulges were flooded, no major damage was caused. The unnatural 
experience for us soldiers on being involved in a major naval conflict soon began 
to pall, and the only lasting military comment that I remember from those three 
days of extremely heavy and accurate French fire came from my Cockney batman, 
Bert Offley, who had travelled the road from Brussels to Dunkirk with me a few 
weeks before. When ao-inch shell from Goree Island landed a few yards away from 
us and blew the Admiral’s barge overboard, a hail of shell splinters crashed about 
our heads, and one landed between Offley’s spreadeagled legs as he sat smoking 
a ‘Wood.’ He looked down at it for a moment as it sizzled on the teak decking 
and then, slowly getting to his feet, kicked it over the side, remarking as he did 
so, ‘‘ It maikes a bit o’ a chainge, don’t it ?” 

Twice during this second day the fleet broke through the mist and pummelled 
the defenders of Dakar, and twice it withdrew without any slackening of French 
fire. In fact, towards evening, the weight and accuracy of the garrison’s fire seemed 
to increase, and for the first time Glenn Martins flew over the fleet, dropping their 


bombs about our ears and on one occasion attacking the transports that lay far out 
to sea. 


At dusk, the fleet withdrew and de Gaulle came aboard the Barham from a 
small picquet boat. He arrived wearing a light, ill-fitting khaki uniform, unadorned 
by medals or badges of rank, soaked with sweat, and wearing that unbecoming 
French military sun helmet. He was taken down to the Admiral’s shore cabin 
where, three weeks before, a confident group of Commanders and their staff had 
sat down to a six-course dinner and, amid silverware and vases of summer flowers, 
had drunk to the success of their venture. Now the setting was very different, 
although there was silver on the table, flowers from the cold store, and good wine 
to be drunk. De Gaulle was calm in the face of inevitable defeat. Both British 
Commanders had feared his reactions to the failure of the day’s fighting, reactions 
which might well result in a complete change of Free French attitude to the war 
against Germany. They need not have feared, for de Gaulle was magnificent in 
defeat, dignified, controlled, and ready to lay all blame upon himself. He asked 
that the fighting should at once stop, that no more French and British blood be 
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shed, but added that he wished the British to land him some 200 miles south of Dakar 
whence he would attempt an overland attack on the town with his Legionaries, 
a venture which, he said, would see the success or failure of the whole Free French 
movement. 


The British Commanders agreed to this request but asked for one more crack 
at the fortress. They had already sent a signal to London that “ Resistance continues 
to be determined. . . . reduction of defences and Richelieu present impossible project 
for available forces in prevailing visibility [it must be remembered that this action 
took place before the advent of naval radar-controlled guns]... . Morale high. 
Am proceeding to consult de Gaulle....’”’ To this the Prime Minister had replied 
confusedly concerning visibility, suggesting that if it was too bad to ensure effective 
bombardment then it was presumably sufficient to blanket a landing, adding “‘ Pray 
act as you think best... . matter to be pushed to a conclusion without delay. ...” 


What lay in the minds of the British Commanders when, early on the 25th 
September, they decided to have ‘ one more crack at the French’ is hard to assess. 
The ‘stop at nothing’ attitude of the Prime Minister added to a determination 
by both to attempt to wrest one victory ior the British after a year of defeats must 
have been well to the front as the fleet steamed eastwards to war. The dawn broke 
cloudless and free of mist, hopes were high as the huge guns of Barham and Resolution 
belched out thick clouds of ochre cordite smoke. French reaction was immediate. 
A gale of shells burst about the fleet and the sea erupted with hundreds of brilliantly 
coloured fountains of water. Each of the French shore batteries had its own colour 
scheme to help spotters, and we soon got to know the different emplacements by 
the colour of the towers of water thrown up as each shell landed in the pale sea— 
purple for Goree Island, and always too close for comfort ; black for the big guns 
of the Richelieu ; yellow for Manuel; red for one 9.4 battery ; green for another. 
This was the first recorded use of coloured shell bursts to simplify spotting, but 
coincidentally General Irwin, whilst chief of staff in Hong Kong in 1938, proposed 
to the War Office that coloured shells should be tried out by the Hong Kong coastal 
artillery. 


The bombardment grew hotter, and with it French bombers joined the fight 
and two submarine warnings whooped across the waves from the destroyer screen. 
The Barham shuddered under repeated hits, the Inglefield staggered out of action 
with a 9.4 shell amidships, the Dragon was blotted out from view as four shells from 
the Richelieu burst about her, and the Australia altered course just in time to avoid 
a stick of bombs which fell a cable’s length away on her port side. 


Suddenly the Barham swung hard to port, toppling a heap of soldiers ir a 
corner of their steel cabin, as five torpedoes raced towards her. Missing the Bar,.um 
by feet, we could see the ‘fish’ bubbling their hasty way towards the Resolution, 
which was desperately taking evading action. Four torpedoes passed her by, one 
disappearing under her stern, but the fifth hit her amidships and she slewed round 
and stopped, smoke and steam pouring from her port side. The Fury and Foresight 
turned in towards the battleship, asdics pinging as contact was made, and the 
Foresight, racing over the shallow submarine Beveziers, dropped a pattern of depth 
charges and, in full view of the fleet and the stricken Resolution, blew the Frenchman 
to the surface where she appeared to break in half. 


The Fury in the meanwhile was joined by the battered Jnglefield, and together 
they fussed about the Resolution, laying down heavy smoke. For a few minutes 
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more the bombardment contined as the Barham, Australia, and Devonshire turned in 
towards the shore to draw French fire away from the Resolution. 


The Commanders at once signalled Whitehall, and in reply Mr. Churchill cabled, 
“ On all information before us, including the damage to Resolution, we have decided 
the enterprise against Dakar should be abandoned and the obvious evil consequences 
faced... .” to which the Commanders replied, “ Concur in breaking off.’’ 


The disengagement was carried out smoothly and with little further loss, though 
the Australia’s Walrus aircraft was shot down above the fleet by French fighters 
and its crew of three were seen floating gently down into the shark-filled seas. A 
destroyer turned away towards the men, but a signal from the flagship brought them 
up short, for there were still French submarines around. So, dropping marker 
floats in the hopes that the French would act with humanity, the destroyer returned 
to her station. 


Once clear of enemy guns, though constantly harassed by French Glenn Martin 
bombers, the Barham hove to and took all but a skeleton crew off the Resolution, 
passed a tow, and the battered armada sailed slowly down the coast of Africa. 


In the meanwhile, de Gaulle had changed his mind about landing south of Dakar 
and marching overland, and had decided instead to carry on to Freetown. At 
0555 on the morning of 29th September, the Barham, followed closely by the 
Resolution under her own steam, passed through the boom defences below the 
Mountain of the Lion, and dropped anchor. 


The operation was over, the ships back in port, the few dead buried under the 
face of the ocean. The soldiers and marines crowded the bars and dance halls and 
stretched their legs along the red dust roads before embarking once a-ain, this 
time to sail south round the Cape towards Kenya, whence they would again set 
forth, this time to success and the capture of Madagascar. 


So ended the abortive campaign against Dakar. On both sides the damage 
had been negligible, though the Barham’s opening salvo had landed on the native 
hospital, killing a few patients and hardening the hearts of the defenders. Dakar’s 
stout resistance had gladdened the hearts of the Vichy Government and its Nazi 
master, but the rebuff to de Gaulle was swiftly compensated. In the preceding 
month the Negro Governor of Chad, Felix Eboué, had declared in favour of Fighting 
France, and with such men as Pléven, Hettier de Boislambert, and Captain de 
Hautecloque—better known to the world as the fighting General Leclerc—joining, 
the Cameroons, Gabon, and much of French Equatorial Africa swung in favour of 
de Gaulle. 


In the opposite corner of the ring stood the energetic, ambitious, one-legged 
de Boisson, who had inspired the defenders of Dakar and succeeded in holding down 
many of de Gaulle’s would-be supporters in Africa. With his recent successes against 
the Anglo-French attack, his credit was greatly enhanced. The rebuff suffered 
by de Gaulle appeared disastrous, and propagandists in France and Germany, 
and doubters from Washington, poured scorn upon the defeated General and his 
* gang of adventurers’. In the depths of despair de Gaulle hid away from his colleagues 
and sat for hours on end in his small, over-hot cabin in the Westernland, reading the 
flood of adverse criticism that poured in from all parts of the world. Then, from 
Duala, came the loyal messages of Leclerc and Eboué, and in London Mr. Churchill 
told Parliament that Britain stood foursquare behind de Gaulle, and General Spears 
quoted Victor Hugo to the deflated general, “ Le lendemain, Aymeri prit la ville.” 
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Suddenly a Vichy French bomber flew low across Freetown harbour and a fury 
of fire was directed against it, “‘ something which,”’ de Gaulle later wrote, ‘‘ would 
not have happened before.” With it all doubts seemed to have been swept from 
his mind, and within hours he boarded the French sloop Commandant Duboc and 
sailed south to Duala, where after a tumultuous greeting he started his grand progress 
across Gabon to Libreville, thence through French Equatorial Africa to Chad and 
the Libyan frontier. The foundations of Free France were secure, and the six 
cruisers out of Toulon, which could have broken the movement, lay burned out 
by British shells or locked up by British ships in the harbours of North-West Africa. 

For the British there was little immediate compensation for their failure. Men 
had been killed, ships damaged, and as is so often the way with Britain at war, 
scapegoats sought. All that could be found on the credit side were the lessons 
learned, lessons which were put into good effect from Omaha beach to Okinawa, and 
outweighed all the disappointments of the defeat before Dakar. 


SORE THOT 

















A CLERK IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR 
By J. JELLEN 


NE cold and foggy day in December, 1914, instead of passing down Whitehall 
Q: usual on my way to the Houses of Parliament where I worked as a 

reporter in the Press Gallery, I turned in at New Scotland Yard to enlist 
in the Army. I walked up the stairs of the Recruiting Office, adjusting my steps 
to those of a corporal who happened to be going up at the same time. 


I gave my particulars to the officer who, I thought, was to attest me; but to 
my dismay he told me I could not be accepted as I was below regulation height. 
I turned to go away, but he gave another glance at the form and said: ‘“‘ I see you 
are a journalist.” I replied in the affirmative when, to my surprise, he told me 
I might do for the Arrny Service Corps. 


“But I know nothing about horses,” I objected. That did not matter, I was 
told, provided I could do shorthand and use a typewriter. I replied that I could. 
He then explained that a Special Service section of the A.S.C. had just been formed, 
and recruits could be accepted for it to do clerical work even though they were under 
regulation height. 

“‘ Would I be able to serve in that capacity in any theatre of war? ”’, I asked. 
“‘ That is where you are needed,” he replied. 


Still disbelieving that in my case the pen was mightier than the sword, I went 
through the formalities of attestation, passed my medical examination, and was 
told to report on Horse Guards Parade in the afternoon for my first day’s pay. 
I did so, and with the King’s half-crown in my pocket—that is what I received 
—I went straight back to Fleet Street and told my incredulous Chief that I was now 
a soldier and was due to leave for Aldershot the same evening. 


I left in the carefree mood that comes when one casts off all one’s normal 
responsibilities in one sphere of life for another holding the unpredictable unknown. 
As Private SS 1234, or some such number, I made the journey to Aldershot with 
several other A.S.C. clerks, having been told that we would be met at Aldershot 
and given further instructions. But on arrival there we found no one prepared 
to take an interest in us, so we walked up to the camp and went in. Nobody stopped 
us. With our bowler hats we were probably taken for contractors. 


Eventually a sergeant-major took charge of us and consigned us to the Riding 
School, where we spent the night. Next morning we were given chits which entitled 
us to have breakfast, but not knives and forks, for we were not yet ‘ on the strength.’ 
My companions solved the problem of dealing with a plate of bacon and tomatoes 
by using their fingers and a slab of bread ; I managed to make a more genteel meal 
with the aid of an indelible pencil and a piece of crust. 


After that, things began to happen. Civilian clothes were eagerly discarded 
for uniforms, and as soon as we were properly dressed we were equipped with rifles, 
bayonets, and kit bags, with various ancillaries to warfare such as a ‘ housewife,’ 
complete with needles, cotton, and other repair kit. There was also a long length 
of flannel which we were told was a cholera belt. This seemed to us a sinister item 
of equipment, for among all the perils we fancied we might have to face on active 
service, cholera had not been included. 


We spent two more nights at Aldershot but it was difficult to sleep because 
of the bustle outside our hut. There was much cheerful singing as detachments 
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moved off to entrain for the front. I cannot recall if Tipperary was one of the songs, 
but the favourite was Hello, who’s your lady friend ? 


From Aldershot I was posted to the War Office where I was put to typing 
the war diaries of units in France whose main preoccupation in those early days 
of the war seems to have been to get lost and fail to deliver the rations to the troops. 
I was at the War Office for about three days and had almost given up hope of seeing 
anything of the war before it ended at Christmas—such was the general belief— 
when I was told to proceed at once to Southampton with full kit and report to the 
Polygon Hotel to join the Fifth Corps, which was being mobilized there. 


Arrived at the Polygon Hotel, I asked for Fifth Corps Headquarters and a 
porter took me to the ballroom which was littered with cases of maps. This was 
it, he declared. Later in the day a Major Legge arrived, to be followed by a constant 
stream of fresh arrivals. We must have been a hundred strong two days later when 
the Corps Commander made his appearance. It was Lieut.-General Sir Herbert 
Plumer. 


I can still see him coming into the ballroom, a rather portly figure, slightly 
bow-legged, with puffy cheeks above gorget patches close round his neck, and a lack- 
lustre, fishy eye looking at the scene through an eyeglass and seemingly taking no 
interest in it. General Plumer had the reputation of a dandy, but except for the 
eyeglass he was outclassed sartorially by the majority of his Staff, notably by 
Brigadier-General Jeudwine, who was his B.G.G.S. His was a striking personality, 
tall, immaculately clad, with flashing eyes and a sharp, incisive voice. He looked 
much more a Corps Commander than his Chief. 


I was allocated to the G branch. We sailed for France on gth January, 1915, 
in a cattle boat with the officers’ chargers as our fellow-passengers, and disembarked 
at Le Havre at five the next morning. Our first meal on French soil consisted of 
cheese only, owing to a failure in the commissariat. 


Our first headquarters was at Hazebrouck, but a week or two later we were 
given two divisions, commanded by Generals Bulfin and Snow, and we moved to 
Poperinghe, headquarters being established in a chateau in Place Berthen. 


Fifth Corps H.Q. was the toll-gate to the Ypres Salient, for the greater part 
of which General Plumer was responsible ; and important visitors to the front line 
had to check in with us. One afternoon I was alone in the Report Centre when a tall, 
rather corpulent general with a gruff manner came in with a slight-looking, very 
youthful, subaltern. I did not have to ask the youngster’s name, for I recognized 
the Prince of Wales. The police imspector-like general with him was the Chief 
of the General Staff at the War Office, Sir William Robertson. 


Soon we were preparing for our first operation against the enemy lines, and an 
essential preliminary was that the wire on the sector to be attacked should be 
destroyed. The bombardment which was to cut the wire was fixed for the morning 
before the day attack, and a meagre allocation of ammunition for the purpose was 
made, after much heart-searching, by G-H.Q. Zero hour for the bombardment 
was 7.30 a.m. 

I was on Report Centre duty during the night preceding the bombardment, 
with one of the A. & Q. officers who had taken a turn of duty and had gone off at 
six a.m. for a shave and a cup of tea, his billet being at the other end of Poperinghe. 
But half an hour before the guns were to open an urgent priority message came 
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in saying that the sector to be bombarded was covered in thick mist, making it 
impossible to see the enemy wire. 


Knowing there was no time to spare, that there was not even an orderly about 
to fetch the duty officer back, and that ' could not leave the Report Centre to look 
for any other officer outside the buildin, . decided to do something about it. Knowing 
that only the B.G.G.S., General Jeudwine, could authorise a postponement of the 
bombardment, apart from the Corps Commander, I decided, in order to save precious 
time, to wake General Jeudwine who was sleeping upstairs. I tried to get his batman 
to take the message but he refused. His parting remark, as I went to the bedroom 
door, was: “‘ Gorblimey, you'll cop it !” 

I knocked half-heartedly at the door but there was no respolise, so as time 
was pressing I opened it and found the General fast asleep. I went to his bedside 
and said, “‘ Sir,” waiting for him to open his eyes. The pattern on his pink and white 
pyjamas impressed itself upon me as I waited, but he continued to sleep soundly. 
So I gave his arm a jog. He jumped up as if he had been shot, and stared at me 
with gathering malevolence. ‘‘ What the hell are you doing here,”’ he shouted. 


“ Urgent priority message, Sir,” I stammered. Then the storm burst. Did I 
know it was a piece of damned impertinence for a private soldier to come into his 
room ? How long had I been in the Army? Where was the duty officer ? Where 
was the Sergeant-major to allow such damned cheek....and so on. At last, at 
a loss for further invective, he held out his hand for the message, gave it one glance 
and growled. 

““ Message pad ? ” 

* Yes, Sir.” 

“Take this down. ‘ Postpone bombardment ’.” 


I wrote, clicked my heels with such energy as remained to me, and escaped 
to send off the message. After that I sank into my chair in the Report Centre, 
a prey to deep misgivings about the war and our leaders. My relief came along soon 
after and I went off for a wash and breakfast. I had scarcely finished the piece of 
fried bread which was all that had been left by the other clerks when an orderly 
came with an urgent summons from General Jeudwine. This was it, I told myself 
in whatever idiom was then fashi »nable. It could only mean banishment to that 
dreaded place, the base. 


I went to the Report Centre where, standing in a semi-circle, were the Corps 
Commander, General Jeudwine, and the Corps Artillery General. I supposed this 
was a kind of court martial, and the presence of the B.G.R.A. induced a sinister 
possibility. I halted three paces before the dread semi-circle and awaited my doom. 


“ Corporal,”’ came from the B.G.G.S. (couldn’t he see I was a private ?), “I 
should like to apologize to you for the reception I gave you this morning. I am like 
that when I wake up. It doesn’t mean anything. The Corps Commander and I 
want to thank you....” I did not hear what else he said except that it sounded 
nice. And General Plumer smiled at me. A day later I was promoted to lance- 
corporal (unpaid). 

The Commander-in-Chief, Field-Marshal Sir John French, and the Army 
Commander, General Smith-Dorrien, often came to our headquarters. My impression 
of the C.-in-C. is of a little man with kindly, twinkling eyes, but with a little man’s 
good opinion of himself. He had an easy, almost informal way with his subordinates, 
in which he differed greatly from his successor, Field-Marshal Haig, about whom 
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more later. General Smith-Dorrien, who was sent home by Sir John French, struck 
me as a soldier who took his work absolutely to heart. His talks with high officers 
in my presence in the Report Centre suggested to a civilian like myself that if he 
had any faults as a Commander they were shared by almost every general at that 
period. In the morass of trench warfare they had no option but to try out one idea 
after another, their plans being frustrated either by the shortage of ammunition 
or because military thinking in those days never seemed to work out in practice. 


Our advanced headquarters were at the Goldfish Chateau on the Ypres- 
Viamertinghe road, and V.I.P.s were not supposed to pass it on their way to Ypres 
and other ‘sights’ unless there was a considerable lull in the shelling. One day 
rear headquarters sent a frantic message to try to stop a staff car which had ignored 
this rule. In the car was Mr. Balfour. An officer and myself ran out to try to stop 
him, but just then the car sped by and we had a glimpse of Mr. Balfour, a benign 
smile on his face and tucking into an apple, with shells falling at intervals on both 
sides of the road. 


It was at about this time that we first heard the word ‘ gas ’ used in connection 
with warfare. Army H.Q. passed on to us, almost apologetically, the information 
from ‘a reliable source’ that the Germans proposed to attack the Ypres Salient 
and use poison gas in the operation. It was obvious from the tone of the memorandum 
that Army H.Q. did not much believe this to be likely. Our Staff officers rather 
laughed at the idea, and thought the joke a continuation of a previous one in which 
Army H.Q. circulated a memorandum asking for an expression of opinion on the 
utility of gas-filled shells by us, and whether our Commanders were in favour of 
it. The general view of the various Commanders was that G.H.Q. was having a 
bit of misplaced fun, considering the scarcity of ordinary shells; but if there was 
anything in it, the authorities at home ought to be told plainly that the British 
Expeditionary Force hoped to continue to fight this war like gentlemen. 


General Plumer, I gathered, did not believe the Germans would use gas, but, 
being a cautious Commander, he reinforced the front-line garrisons before the date 
given for the German attack. The day in question passed off without an attack, 
but that was because the wind was not favourable. On the morning of 22nd April, 
however, when I was still at the Goldfish Chateau, the gas attack came along all 
right and the Germans nearly broke through. Incidents that remain vividly in 
my mind as I made my way back to Poperinghe are the retreating French soldiers 
lying on the side of the road writhing and foaming at the mouth from the effects 
of gas, and on my arrival in Poperinghe, the pandemonium that reigned in this 
little Belgian town. The smell of chlorine gas, as it gradually penetrated, set the 
population running and weeping with heavy bundles on their shoulders towards 
the western exits of the town. 


As news came that the Germans were breaking through, we prepared to abandon 
our H.Q. All the Corps H.Q. personnel, clerks, batmen, grooms, and cooks, 
were ordered to stand to with rifles. Every available man was to be pressed in to 
help to stem the advance. I was told to take over the Report Centre, which was 
more interesting than standing in full kit, armed with a rifle and bayonet I did not 
know how to use, in a draughty corridor. From the messages that came through 
me I could see that the situation was becoming gradually worse and worse. 

In the middle of night, after a more alarming message than usual, General 
Plumer came down in his pyjamas with a mackintosh thrown over them, his eyeglass 
in place, and began a long and anxious consultation over the telephone with the 
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Army Commander, General Smith-Dorrien. But for some reason the Germans did 
not exploit their advantage. When it was clear that the German advance had halted, 
we went back to the Goldfish Chateau, where, soon after our return, the Commander- 
in-Chief with a large part of his General Staff and our own General Plumer were 
nearly wiped out by a ‘ Jack Johnston.’ You heard these brutes thundering past 
like an express train; but this time the destination of one was our chateau and it 
burst near the assembled group of generals. The conference, which was in the open, 
abruptly came to an end. But it was after that open-air conference that General 
Plumer took over most of the troops in the Salient. General Smith-Dorrien was sent 
home and Plumer later became Commander of the Second Army in his stead. Mean- 
while we became ‘ Plumer’s Force.’ 


One newcomer we all admired was General Milne, who became Plumer’s Chief 
of Staff for a few weeks. He was one of the few officers of high rank who could 
dictate an operation order or memorandum without having to scratch most of it 
out again in repeated efforts. One night when the Corps had to shorten the Salient 
after the second Battle of Ypres was over, he came down in pyjamas of an attractive 
blue and white pattern—silk, of course—and, screwing his eyeglass into his eye, 
dictated to me an operation order in clear, concise phrases which warmed my 
journalistic heart towards him. 


General Allenby took over command of the Fifth Corps while it was at Abeele, 
near Poperinghe. We had often heard him referred to as the ‘ Bull’ and he was 
certainly of great height and girth with the air of a somewhat bald swashbuckler. 
He was not long with us before he revealed a command of military oaths that made 
+im the envy of the sergeants’ mess. But it soon became clear, at any rate to 
myself, that he must have received his nickname from subordinates whose crass 
stupidity probably provoked him to displays of temper. Personally I found him 
the kindest and most considerate of men, for I had a lot to do with him. I had 
been appointed full corporal and entrusted with looking after all secret documents, 
often containing indications of the Allied plans weeks and even months ahead. I 
did a lot of shorthand from his dictation and generally acted as his secretary. He 
was absolutely without ‘ side’ and eager only tc get on with the war. Pomp and 
circumstance he had no use for, and his personal comfort was always the last thing 
he thought of. 


One morning he came out of his cell-like office furnished with only a plain 
deal table and a couple of hard chairs. Our Headquarters was in the convent. His 
car was at the door to take him to the front line, and as he went towards it an officer 
who happened to be about rushed forward to open the door for him. Allenby waved 
him away impatiently and said, ‘‘ Thanks, but I can do that sort of thing myself, you 
know.” 


I saw him really angry only once. For some days our troops in the trenches 
had been harried by German aircraft and Allenby made up his mind to give them 
greater protection. But we had no anti-aircraft guns and could not get any either 
from Army H.Q. or any other source. So he told our Artillery General to cock up 
some 18-pounders and blaze away at the aircraft with shrapnel. The Artillery 
General objected because he had no 18-pounders to spare and said that to cock up 
the guns would damage them and there would be none available for replacement. 


Then the ‘ Bull’ let himself go and gave the unfortunate Artillery General a 
selection of his most lurid oaths, coupled with a command to do as he was told, 
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I tactfully went outside as the storm developed, but Allenby’s angry torrent reached 
me even in the corridor. 


How pitifully inadequate were our armaments at the time is further shown 
by the arrival in our Corps of a certain Captain Lumsden of the Royal Marine 
Artillery, who brought with him a 9-inch howitzer and six rounds of ammunition. 
not a shell of which was to be fired without the special authority of General 
Headquarters. 

The other and softer side of General Allenby was shown again and again while 
he was our Corps Commander. The nuns adored him and it became a routine for 
one or other of them to defy military regulations, with a little encouragement from 
me, by going into his office each morning with a vase of flowers for his table. They 
were always sounding the praises of ‘ ce gentil Général Allenby’ and I have no doubt 
he was high on their prayers list. 


He was passionately fond of children, and this was no mere pose for there was 
nobody there to ‘snap’ him for the illustrated papers. He always had sweets 
in his pockets for the children at the convent, and his special favourite was a little 
child of about four, with eyes of periwinkle blue, who was probably the only person 
in the world who had pulled his moustache with impunity. 


Unlike General Plumer, who always liked to have his A.D.C.s in attendance, 
General Allenby handed his over to the General Staff to be made use of in whatever 
capacity General Jeudwine liked. Thus one of them, Captain Lord Dalmeny, 
was put to do the work of an ordinary junior staff officer. The other, Captain Agnew 
of the Punch publishing family, was given the task of censoring our letters home. 
But like all others they went up the front when required, and one day Lord Dalmeny 
came back with a slight wound as a souvenir. 


Hope that things might begin to move towards ending the war came one day 
im July—-this was still in 1915—-when our H.Q. had two important visitors, no 
less than Lord Kitchener, the War Minister, and Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister. 
Here were the two persons most responsible for the conduct of the war and both 
were supposed to be geniuses in their own way. Surely between them, I thought, 
after a look round, they would think of some way of putting an end to this stalemate 
of trench warfare, which rotted the bodies and souls of men and had already been 
responsible for the killing and maiming of thousands upon thousands. 

My own impression, as I saw Kitchener, tall and portly, marching into the Report 
Centre with Asquith, small and shrivelled-looking by comparison, was not favourable. 
Kitchener seemed to me to have an unnecessary swagger and I did not like his 
fixed, open-mouthed smile. It was as if he was enjoying the war hugely. But 
perhaps I was unconsciously influenced by the talk of our Staff officers, none of 
whom liked him. 

The Prime Minister, whom I had last seen from my seat in the Press Gallery, 

1 me greatly also. He seemed no kind of leader away from the House 
of Commons. He followed Kitchener meekly like a civilian retainer. 

It was a week for sightseers, for another visitor to come along was the Crown 
Prince of Serbia, a dark, bespectacled, student-like young man who was obviously 
overawed by all he saw. He seemed a ‘ natural’ for assassination. 

Another day we had Arnold Bennett on his way to the front line. Knowing 


he was coming, I looked forward very much to seeing one of my favourite authors 
in the flesh. I do not know why I expected him to be on the fat side; perhaps 
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I confused him with G. K. Chesterton. At any rate it was a thinnish Arnold Bennett, 
with pro‘ecting teeth, that came along accompanied by a officer, beside whom he 
walked so closely that he gave the impression of being manacled to him. The 
suggestion of captor and captive was further strengthened by Arnold Bennett’s 
lounge suit, which was of slate-grey cloth with trousers of the same stuff which 
looked like an early version of plus fours. He also wore a kind of peaked cap of the 
same material, suggesting a subdued fortnight at Margate. His thin, piping voice 
seemed entirely out of relation with the kind of novels he wrote. 


Philip Gibbs also came, and his sallow complexion made the orderly whisper 
to me: “ Blimey, he ain’t long for this world.”” Gibbs went to the other end of 
the scale in the matter of clothes. 


Before Fifth Corps left for the Somme in 1916, Brigadier-General G. F. Boyd 
came to us as B.G.G.S. to Lieut.-General Sir E. A. Fanshawe, a gentle old soul. 
In appearance General Boyd was tall and sinewy and one of the few men in whom 
almost total baldness seemed an aid to distinguished appearance. When he learned 
that I had been a journalist in civilian life he made me his sub-editor. My duties 
were to read all memoranda and operation orders drafted by him to make sure that 
the words he used also conveyed the meaning he intended them to bear. Only on 
one occasion did he decline to accept my alteration. He refused to believe that 
the word ‘ develop ’ did not carry a final ‘ e,’ and as ‘ develope ’ the operation order 
went out. He also had a trait of possessiveness that I know annoyed the Corps 
Commander. It was always ‘ my this’ and ‘ my that.’ If he talked to Army Head- 
quarters he always referred to ‘my divisions,’ and when an operation was to be 
carried out it became ‘my operation.’ And, of course, it was always ‘my Corps 
Commander.’ But he was a brilliant Staff officer. 


On the morning of our departure for the Somme, Corps H.Q. was informed that 
the King was to visit us. He came at noon, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, 
Lord Stamfordham, Sir Derek Keppel, and General Plumer. The cook of the General 
Staff mess, after a momentary panic, managed to produce a very creditable meal 
for the visitors. Here is the menu : 


Hors d’Oeuvres 
Ocufs Mayonnaise 
Soles au Beurre 
Pommes Frites 
Froid 
Poulardes, Jambon, Langues 
Jigot, Filet de Boeuf 
Pommes de Terre in Jackets (his French failed him) 
Salade 
Macedoine de Fruits 
Gateau Moka 
Melon Glace 
Friandises, 
Fromages 
Corbeille de Fruits 


Just before the party went in to lunch General Plumer came over to me and 
spoke to me for the first time. It was the only occasion that he had addressed me 
directly in two years, and his words remained in my mind. What he said was: 
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“ Hold the King’s hat till we come out.’’ He handed me the King’s service cap 
which, in spite of the urgings of the other clerks, I refused to try on. 


One day the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Douglas Haig, came to see the Corps 
Commander. He was evidently unexpected and the only person in the Report 
Centre apart from myself was a young Staff ‘ learner’ officer. It was the first time 
I had seen the Commander-in-Chief, and certainly I thought him an impressive 
figure of a man. Tall, broad-shouldered, and handsome, with a carefully trimmed 
cavalry moustache, he came in with quick, incisive step, strode up to the young 
officer and said: ‘‘ What are you?” 


It was a disconcerting question to fire unexpectedly at a young officer almost 
prostrated with nervousness at the C.-in-C.’s sudden appearance. But in a moment 
he had pulled himself together and answered briskly. Later in the war, when I 
had been promoted Staff sergeant-major, I was also presented to Sir Douglas Haig 
by the Corps Commander and had to face the same unexpected questions. I realized 
then it was his method of gauging the character of the person he addressed in this 
way. If he did not react favourably the C.-in-C. had no use for him. 


We were transferred from General Plumer’s Second Army to General Sir Hubert 
Gough’s Fifth Army, and had completed preparations for the Serre attack when the 
bottom was knocked out of the whole affair by the Germans, who retired and gave 
us all our objectives without firing a shot. The first news of this voluntary retire- 
ment was received at Corps H.Q. with incredulity, succeeded by wild elation. Was 
the end in sight, we asked ourselves? It was not; and as we reconnoitred the 
devastated area they had let us have before withdrawing to the Hindenburg Line, 
despondency took the place of joy. The Germans had saddled us with an added 
liability. But that all came a bit later. 


First news of the German retirement also brought General Gough post-haste 
into our Report Centre. He walked in quickly, dapper and horsey, and when he 
saw me sitting at the table near the Corps Commander he said: “ You can keep 
secrets, I suppose? ’’ I did not require to give an answer, for he turned at once 
to the Corps Commander and began to outline plans for following up the Germans. 
He talked grandly of using cavalry and turning the retirement into a rout. He spoke 
with great animation and one could see that all his cavalryman’s instincts had come 
into full play. Once again there would be mobile warfare. 


Much later we moved back into the Ypres Salient and established our head- 
quarters at Ten Elms Camp, the Passchendaele offensive having brought us north. 
Soon Sir Douglas Haig came to confer with the Corps Commander, who presented 
me to him. At that time there was considerable dissatisfaction among the troops 
about the long periods without home leave. The Commander-in-Chief asked me 
how much substance there was in the complaints and I was able to give him some 
instances which had come to my notice of front-line men who had been as much 
as 18 months without their first leave. He shook his head thoughtfully and said 
that it would have to be put right. It was all a matter of transport, and he had 
already made representations to the home authorities to make more leave steamers 
available. 


I was shocked by his altered appearance since I had last seen him. His face 
was haggard and lined, and the self-confident, masterful look had gone. Obviously 
the terrible slaughter of Passchendaele was beginning to tell on him. To a deeply 
religious person like Haig, who had to send so many to their death over terrain 
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like that at Passchendaele, detachment was impossible. He did what he believed 
to be his duty, but it shortened his life. 


He was to need all his courage—and so were we all—for worse was still to come ; 
the German onslaught and our own retirement in March, 1918. I have only to think 
of that retirement to feel again the desire for sleep, for we had none for four days 
and four nights. After being nearly encircled by the Germans in the dugout which 
was our headquarters, we began to go back and back towards Amiens, the Germans 
overrunning one defence line after another. 


My most dramatic recollection is of General Boyd, our Chief of Staff, hanging 
on to the field telephone. 


“ But the G.H.Q. line?” he kept repeating in an eager voice. This was our 
last line of defence. As he listened to the reply I saw his face change. If ever I 
saw despair on a man’s face it was on his. 


“ That’s gone too! ”’, he exclaimed with a break in his voice. ‘‘ My God, what 
can we do now?” 


There was nothing to be done except to keep on moving backwards. The 
great thing, as far as I was concerned, was to try to keep awake. There was message 
after message to send and if I leaned back in my rickety chair my eyes began to 
close in sleep. If I looked outside it was only to see streams of refugees passing 
by with heavily laden carts or staggering with unwieldy bundles of bedding and 
household goods. As columns of our troops passed, the refugees jeered at them. 


This. was indeed the darkest hour before the dawn. 














THE IMPROBABLE WAR 


By SQUADRON LEADER P. G. SouTH 


ROFESSOR BUTTERFIELD, writing in 1949,1 showed how neatly the 

post-war world illustrated the ‘‘ predicament of fear” which Thomas Hobbes 

had described. In the Leviathan, Hobbes analyses in detail the terrible 
dilemma of two men or States who have so little confidence in each other that 
neither of them can make any real effort to compromise, however much they might 
both sincerely desire peace. For Hobbes, sovereign States, in the absence of 
“some Power to keep them in awe,” behave like men in a state of nature, and war 
is inevitable. He defined war in a way which no doubt sounded odd to his con- 
temporaries in a century of small armies and seasonal campaigns. “ The nature 
of war,” he wrote, “ consisteth not in the actual fighting but in the known disposition 
thereto during all the time that there is no assurance to the contrary.” 


It is certainly true that war has always been an essential ingredient of our 
international relationships, and however much we may deplore the two world wars 
of our century, it is the way in which they were conducted, not the fact that they 
occurred at all, which provokes our misgivings. How is it possible, then, for the 
defence of the Western alliance to be based upon the deterrent—that is, the 
proposition that war can be prevented through “the balancing fear of mutual 
annihilation.”* If it is true that some new factor makes war between the major 
Powers improbable, then there must be a parallel development in the human con- 
dition which disproves Hobbes’s views of the way men behave in a state of nature. 
And since in a democracy the feelings and reactions of the individual have some 
importance, this new element must produce problems for the West which do not 
exist in totalitarian States. It is appropriate to examine these problems at a time 
when it is becoming clear that nuclear weapons cannot be confined to a few Powers. 
The discussion in this essay is intended to refer to the democratic form of govern- 
ment generally, although political relationships within the Western alliance have 
not been considered. Particular references are all to Great Britain. 


The word ‘ deterrent’ has, during its short military currency, accumulated so 
many connotations that it is doubtful whether any two persons use it in exactly 
the same sense. To some it means merely national suicide; to others a bomber 
offensive of unprecedented power. A deterrent policy, however, is based upon a 
logical concept which is not necessarily associated with any particular weapon or 
set of circumstances. Although Strategic Air Command is rightly given the credit 
for maintaining peace in the post-war years, this was due not to the deterrent 
concept but to the fact that America at that time disposed of greater fire-power 
than Russia, in spite of the large conventional forces of the Communist world. 
Only when Russia began to catch up in the atomic arms race was a new term in the 
military equation introduced, with the realization by both sides, dating from about 
the Geneva Conference of 1955, that no complete defence could be foreseen against 
the delivery of the thermo-nuclear weapon ; and that even a small number of these 
could destroy the heart of a nation. 


Deterrence consists of two elements; the threat and its employment. 
Traditionally the second of these is more important to the soldier, since a threat 


1 Butterfield, Christianity and History. 
2 Report on Defence, 1958 (Cmnd.363). 
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can normally only maintain the status quo, whereas its employment might bring 
valuable gains. If, however, we are seeking to deter an enemy, our threat must be 
sufficiently convincing to persuade him that he could not possibly profit from 
attacking us. Emphasis is placed upon what would be, rather than what is, and the 
actual retaliation is quite irrelevant, logically, once the threat has failed to deter. 
In other words, we prepare far more efficiently for that which is far less likely. 
This is the basic dilemma of the deterrent policy and the point at which it is usually 
attacked on practical, as opposed to idealistic, grounds. Can we make the threat 
credible if our whole intention is not to have to use it, and will the improbability 
of its use detract from its value ? The answers to these questions will show whether 
this is, in the long term, a practicable defence policy for democratic countries. 


In addition, we should understand clearly which war we are discussing. War, 
as Hobbes pointed out, is an attitude rather than an activity and is therefore 
indivisible, But its range now extends from propaganda and diplomatic exchanges 
to the full weight of the thermo-nuclear holocaust, and we can hardly avoid 
attempting some classification. However, having once classified the possible 
situations, we are in some danger of conditioning our thought by our own definitions. 
The official definitions of global and limited war cause difficulties because they are 
constructed around our views of the way in which these wars will be fought. Now 
this remains highly speculative and, in the case of global war, fruitless if our main 
objective is its prevention. For this purpose we need to think about the way in 
which global war might start, since this can be recognized with some certainty. 
Global war, it is said, will either start with a nuclear exchange between the major 
powers or develop from a limited war which gets out of hand. But where exactly 
is the boundary between global and limited war, and what conditions would cause 
either side to cross it? We can certainly isolate one way in which an all-out war 
would start and this, I suggest, should be termed surprise war, comprehending an 
attempt by one nation to launch a surprise strategic attack. At the other end of the 
scale, the term ‘ cold war ’ can hardly be bettered. 


For the vast area between these two extremes the term ‘ limited war’ is quite 
inadequate and even misleading. Once the major Powers were engaged, the struggle 
would be extended or limited according to the importance of their respective 
objectives. But such a situation would be unstable, depending upon tacit or overt 
agreement between the contestants. This war could very rapidly become unlimited, 
and surely deserves a more realistic classification, such as ‘ total war.’ Far more 
likely, however, is the less explosive situation in which hostilities are started and 
remain conducted by satellite or uncommitted countries. These local wars can 
be limited, as Korea showed. Hereafter these terms—surprise, total, local, and cold 
war—are used in this sense. It is clear that the deterrent policy has two functions ; 
to make surprise war improbable, and to limit total war where the objectives have 
not become vital to either side. 


It is implicit in the deterrent policy that the weapons on which it depends 
should be secure from surprise attack ; and that the enemy defences should not, by 
means of a technical ‘ break-through ’ or faults in our own equipment, prevent our 
weapons penetrating. Although continuous technical advances which at least 
match those of the opposing country are essential, it seems certain that for many 
years to come technical superiority is only likely to bring with it the ability to cause 
more destruction than is really required. Whether this will be sufficient to tempt 
the stronger nation into ‘ trying its luck,’ it is a most delicate and fateful calculation 
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which could hardly be used as a sound basis for policy. Assuming parallel advances 
in methods of delivery, therefore, the deterrent policy is unlikely to be rendered 
ineffective by any foreseeable developments in weapon technology. There are, 
however, three spheres in which the democratic form of government causes problems 
which the Communist world does not face ; political control, defence organization, 
and the individual. 


The two world wars of this century have shown that the modern, managerial 
State, whether democratic or totalitarian, is an incomparably efficient instrument 
during war. “Subsequent study,’ writes Raymond Aron, “has shown that in- 
dustrial mobilization was less complete in Nazi Germany than in democratic 
Britain.”’* Even in America, personal liberties were surrendered without a struggle 
for the ‘ duration.’ These restrictions, however, were only possible once war had 
become inevitable, and it was clearly understood that they would last only as long 
as necessary. Nations were mobilized for this war in the breathing space allowed 
by the inefficiency of the existing weapons; but the forces for surprise war are 
already in being and the whole deterrent concept depends upon their immediate 
and continued effectiveness. 


The most important link in the chain of reasoning which persuades the enemy 
that we would be prepared to use the deterrent force is an obvious national 
readiness to do so. Every dissentient voice weakens the effect of the threat. 
Clearly, therefore, the possibility of political differences or hostile public opinion 
could undermine the deterrent even if the enemy were convinced that the weapons 
were effective. Can such a policy succeed when it might at some time be super- 
seded ? For the last half century, the provision of forces and the formation of 
strategy have been the responsibility of the Cabinet, acting on the professional 
advice of the military staffs, and even purely political decisions, such as the ‘ Ten 
Year Rule ’ of the inter-war period, affected the size of the forces rather than their 
composition and strategy. But the mere possibility of a change in defence policy 
is sufficient to make it ineffective when a conditio sine gud non is the assurance of 
continued political support. In this sense the distinction between military and 
political strategy, if it ever existed, has been finally extinguished. 


However, agreement between all political parties alone still does not provide a 
sufficiently firm guarantee that at some time in the future a body of opinion will not 
be formed with sufficient influence to force a change in policy, or, at any rate, raise 
doubts about its continuance. The generation of public opinion in democracies is 
a complex matter which depends upon a series of what Dean Acheson has called 
‘ interstitial decisions ’“—that is, judgments by the individual which, while they only 
affect his immediate environment, may ramify and coalesce until a formidable 
expression of public will is formed. This process is often triggered by groups which, 
although they possess no political power themselves, command a large following 
for their views. The thermo-nuclear weapon, being so highly charged with emotional 
overtones, is very susceptible to this form of criticism. 

Military planners may deplore this tendency of the public to form judgments 
upon incomplete information, but they should remember that they have granted the 
individual the right to encroach upon their expertise. First, it is publicly stated 
that the whole country cannot be defended against atomic attack. Secondly, the 





3 Raymond Aron, The Century of Total War, p. 48. 
* Dean Acheson, Diplomacy and Power. 
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deterrent concept is based as much upon a logical theory as military experience. 
Those who might have hesitated to express an opinion when the data consisted of 
painstaking analyses and comparisons of weapons and tactics now feel that their 
reasoning is’as relevant to their own survival as that of the staffs. The obvious riposte 
that the soldier must plan and fight the war if it comes cannot carry weight when 
the whole object of defence policy is the prevention of war. Clausewitz had been 
a professional soldier whereas Dr. Kissinger, if we are to believe a remark attributed 
to General Norstad,> does not know one end of a rifle from the other. 


In 1900 a British Prime Minister admitted that he could not believe in the 
perfection of the British constitution as an instrument for war. Half a century of 
experiment sought a system to “ combine rapid and effective executive action in 
the various theatres with the maintenance of Cabinet responsibility and control.’’* 
These changes led eventually to the system created by Sir Winston Churchill, which 
proved admirable for controlling a world-wide war of attrition. It is substantially 
the same system which serves our deterrent policy today. There are two problems. 
First, although it has been said many times that war can no longer be a con- 
tinuation of policy, this is just not true. In the sense that our preparation and 
readiness for war have now taken the place of the actual fighting, defence policy is 
still the instrument on which we base our relationships with other nations, and this 
cannot be otherwise in the absence of a truly supra-national authority. Since 
surprise war would of necessity be completely ‘ pre-packaged,’ the responsibility 
of the Service departments could not extend beyond carrying out the plan once the 
decision had been taken. The freedom of action allowed to military commanders 
is largely determined by the extent to which Governments are able to vary the 
effects of their actions, and nations cannot now afford, as President Truman said, 
“to have some dashing lieutenant-colonel decide when would be the proper time 
to drop one.”’ Although, therefore, governmental control must be swift and 
decisive, there is still a potential point of friction where the gears of the Services 
and the Government mesh, in the Chiefs of Staff Committee. It was suggested in 
a recent article® that to appoint a senior officer as Chairman of this vital Committee 
only created a bias in favour of one type of Service experience and that the post 
should be held by an independent figure without Service or Governmental affiliations. 
Secondly, the deterrent policy, so far from putting one section of the defence effort 
into a watertight compartment, creates an overriding strategy which illuminates 
and makes meaningful the scope of the other arms. The conception of the strategic 
force ‘ holding the ring’ while the other arms develop campaigns according to their 
own doctrine is a denial of the whole deterrent concept. There are no economies 
to be gained this way, nor is our policy more effective if we can beat the enemy at 
each level and by strategic attack as well. The purpose of conventional forces in 
total war is to define the sector of our interests which are sufficiently vital for us to 
invoke the threat, accepting by inference conventional methods of dealing with all 
other cases. However, the very improbability of employing the deterrent force carries 
two penalties. First, reliance upon the threat rather than its employment lends 
weight to the arguments of those who would prefer to direct our available resources 
towards the development of weapons for the types of war which might actually be 


5 The Observer, 31st May, 1959. 

° Earl of Oxford and Asquith, Memories and Reflections. 
? Quoted in Walter Millis, Armies and Men, p. 323. 

® Airy Power, Spring, 1959. 
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fought ; secondly, under the Parliamentary system of financial control, it may be 
difficult to justify expenditure on weapons of purely notional value and so lead to the 
acceptance of compromises which prejudice the whole policy. 


Amalgamation of the Services in various forms has been considered for many 
years. The Weir Committee in 1926, after considering common administrative 
services, declared that “‘ amalgamation . . . is not advisable ; and we doubt if any 
substantial economies would thereby be effected.”® Even today it has proved 
undesirable to combine supply services tor the Navy with those for the other Services. 
However, the strongest argument against formal integration has always been the 
existence of another system. “ The Service staffs,’’ said Haldane, “ will consult 
all the better if they come as grown intelligences.’’2® But we have now drawn a 
horizontal line which cuts short the intellectual growth of all three Services. We 
have declared that war is rendered improbable by the deterrent ; if we foster these 
individual conceptions of all-out war we declare at the same time our belief in its 
probability and so weaken the credibility of the threat. It is possible that complete 
amalgamation is still too difficult, or even irrelevant, but a system could be devised 
under which all full career officers, although serving their apprenticeship in one 
Service and returning to it for their operational commands, were in fact commissioned 
as members of a common defence staff. All staff appointments above a certain rank 
would then be interchangeable. However well the present system can be made to 
work, clearly it will never meet the need for an inter-Service career plan for which 
Air Marshal Kingston-McCloughry has argued so cogently." 


It arises naturally from the deterrent concept that war can no longer have its 
traditional meaning to the individual. It is not easy to assess the qualities required 
for a war which will not develop beyond a permanent warlike posture, but there is 
a clear distinction between the private citizen and the professional Serviceman. 
The civilian contributes to the credibility of the deterrent as a component of the 
national will. Although the possibility of nuclear devastation will not recede if 
we ignore it, men are by nature unwilling to face unpalatable facts. The citizen 
must play his part although he is assured that our policy makes war improbable. 
He can only be coerced by force or persuasion ; the first of these is unacceptable 
to our society except under the threat of imminent danger, and the second implies 
some encroachment by the State on freedom of thought and action, and so has 
political disadvantages. And yet if we were really ready to accept nuclear 
bombardment, every citizen should know, without highly vulnerable command and 
communications systems, what he must do to limit destruction and loss of life. 


The soldier, on the other hand, is trained to be a realist. The perverse motives 
in human behaviour which stimulate destruction have always been rationalised 
by the fighting man into a socially acceptable code. For him the military solution 
to a problem of human relationships can have an independent existence. But 
when his object is to avoid war, there can be no military solution without rendering 
his efforts pointless. At the same time it is more important than ever that the forces 
should be at the peak of their operational efficiency. It is possible that a sub- 
conscious recognition of this gulf is the root of our recruiting difficulties. Devotion 
to duty, courage, and determination are the traditional military virtues ; perhaps 
for the improbable war a capacity for abstract thought is also essential. 


: Quoted in Ehrman. Cabin Government and War, p. 106. 
1° Ibid, p. 107. 
41 Kingston-McCloughry, Global Strategy, p. 178 et seq. 
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A totalitarian society, by dominating both political life and communications, 
can stimulate tension without releasing it ; to do so in a democracy requires elements 
of control which form the roots of our quarrel with Communism. There must be 
a line of demarcation in our political and social institutions at which individual 
liberties would disappear, and so make the struggle irrelevant ; it is also clear that 
the deterrent philosophy cannot be reconciled with a completely free society. We 
look too much to science, which forced the deterrent upon us, to protect us from its 
consequences. Technology alone, however, will not solve political and organiza- 
tional problems, and the world of science has no direct link with the world of affairs, 
as Hannah Arendt has pointed out recently. ‘‘ The reason why it may be wise to 
distrust the political judgment of scientists gud scientists is not primarily their lack 
of character—that they did not refuse to develop atomic weapons—or their naivete— 
that they did not understand that once these weapons were developed they would 
be the last to be consulted about their use—but precisely the fact that they move 
in a world where speech has lost its power.’’!2 Our ability to deal with men and 
situations is founded upon speech and understanding, not machines. 


Even though the weapons and the means of delivery are physically available, 
there are other components essential to the deterrent. A close integration of 
political control, military expertise, and foreign policy ; a coherent and universally 
accepted defence policy; and a ready acceptance by the individual citizen of all 
its implications. If these do not exist, then the deterrent does not exist and we must 
look for other means of defence. Translated into concrete terms, I believe that 
we need a national campaign of explanation, persuasion, and indoctrination; a 
common defence staff at the higher levels; a forceful Civil Defence programme 
involving every citizen ; and methods of selection and training which fit the fighting 
man for a completely new role. In Britain we have scarcely scratched the surface 
of these problems although they are now the raw material of defence, and the 
Services, more. than anyone, should be concerned with their solution. Certainly 
the Services must have the support and confidence of the whole nation, and they can 
only gain this if the nation understands what they are trying to do. The public 
relations organization is not part of the ‘tail’; it is a front-line unit. We cannot 
afford to wait until we are seen through the centuries as Housman saw the mercenaries 
of Rome. 

“ Their shoulders held the sky suspended ; 
They stood and earth’s foundations stay ; 
What God abandon’d, these defended, 
And saved the sum of things for pay.’’18 


12 Hannah Arendt, The Human Condition, p. 4. 
13 A. E. Housman, Epitaph on an Army of Mercenaries. 


This article was originally published in “The Hawk’ and is reprinted here by 
courtesy of the Editor. 








THE DISSOLUTION OF THE ROYAL WEST AFRICAN 
FRONTIER FORCE 


SOME THOUGHTS ON WEST AFRICAN DEFENCE PROBLEMS 
By Captain H, A. J. STACPOOLE, M.C. 


NE of the resolutions proposed at the All-African Peoples Conference at 
O- last December reminded us with a jolt just how effectually dead was 

the R.W.A.F.F. The proposal was that independent African States should 
form an African Legion, composed of volunteers ‘‘ who will be ready to protect the 
freedom of the African peoples.’’ In a sense, that is exactly what the R.W.A.F.F. 
has done on much of the West African coast in the last 60 years. 


In the 1890s, when the Royal Niger Company and other companies were 
imposing their rule on the slave, juju, and tyrant-dominated West Coast, simply 
in the interests of sound trading, the British, French, and German Governments 
began to take a hand in the affairs of these traders, and their ad hoc armies. By the 
1885 Berlin Conference and Treaty, they had already divided up the area as spheres 
of influence into arbitrary blocks of Africa. 


In 1897, on the authority of the Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, the Colonial 
Secretary, Lord Lugard raised certain Regular military units, largely from the Royal 
Niger Constabulary. These units were consolidated into the W.A.F.F. in August, 
rgor (Colonial Office letter No. 322, dated 17 June, 1901, provided for this). The 
W.A.F.F. embraced the armed forces of the four British West African territories— 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and Nigeria. The W.A.F.F. became the 
greatest single factor in uniting these four very different territories and an overall 
military Command was later established at Accra. 


The climax of the R.W.A.F-.F., as a fighting entity, as a demonstration of common 
purpose in the four West African territories, as a display that Africans can work 
and fight side by side, and as a demonstration of mutual confidence in the defence 
of four widely separated territories, came in the second World War. The R.W.A.F.F. 
expanded to two divisions, the 81st (W.A.) Division, and the 82nd (W.A.) Division, 
draining its colonies of their reservoirs of trained troops to send these divisions to 
India and Burma. It was one of the greatest military contributions that any group 
of colonies has ever made. These divisions were moreover well-mixed and rep- 
resentative of the four territories fighting together ; the 81st (W.A.) Division was 
composed of a Nigerian brigade, a Gold Coast brigade, and a mixed Gambia-Sierra 
Leone-Nigerian brigade; and the 82nd (W.A.) was equally representative. The 
record of co-operation between these people was not faulted in the appraisals that 
followed the War. 


With the end of the War came a reduction of armed forces ; Nigeria, for instance, 
reduced its military forces from 13 to five battalions of infantry. The H.Q. West 
Africa Command continued at Accra ; the R.W.A.F.F. Training School was formed 
at Teshie, Accra; and a common doctrine of soldiering was followed throughout 
British West Africa. 


Then came the Gold Coast Riots, the Richards Constitution, and African 
political leaders like Dr. Nkrumah of Ghana, and Dr. Azikiwe of Nigeria. Rapid 
political progress was made. In 1953, at the West African Forces Conference in 
Lagos, the four territories decided to enact legislation that each of their forces should 
be separately named, but retain the corporate title R.W.A.F.F. Further political 
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progress inevitably resulted in Ghana’s independence in March, 1957, and Nigeria’s 
in October, 1960. One of the factors that the achievement of self-government 
entailed was that each of these territories in their turn had to shoulder the full costs 
of their defence commitments, previously borne in the main by the United Kingdom 
Government (and therefore the British taxpayer). First Ghana, then Nigeria, in 
April, 1958, and now Sierra Leone, as from January, 1959, have taken on the 
financial responsibility for their armed forces, while Gambia decided to suspend its 
one company and put the effort into improving the police force. None of these 
territories now has any financial call on the War Office or Colonial Office (other than 
certain phased hand-over subsidies). 


The reaction of these Governments, led by Ghana, and Ghana only so far, is 
that what they pay for they own, and what they own they are not willing to commit 
to a common pool outside their own country. In a sense, this attitude is very 
defensible and very natural; troops of an independent State, particularly a newly 
independent State, must come under command of that State, and demonstrably 
so at the outset. Nevertheless, from this has followed two things. First, West 
Africa Command has closed down and there is no common headquarters for issuing 
orders and administrative instructions to the four territories. Much more 
important, there is now no common co-ordinator of techniques or standardizer 
of equipment to be used—Ghana has one system and Nigeria quite another. 
Coupled with the closure of H.Q. W.A.C. is the closure of the R.W.A.F.F. Training 
School at Teshie, scheduled to occur just as soon as alternative arrangements can be 
made in the territories other than Ghana. The second consequence is that Ghana, 
perhaps to be followed later by the others, has opted out of the R.W.A.F.F. 
Dr. Nkrumah gave as his reason, in a political speech delivered during his spring 
visit to Nigeria, that the R.W.A.F.F. was “one of the trappings of colonialism ”’ 
and must be cast off with all the rest. 


The last that remains of the R.W.A.F.F. at the time of writing is a common 
bond between the two military forces of Nigeria and Sierra Leone. How long that 
will last is of academic importance ; the R.W.A.F.F. is all but dissclved. Even in 
Sierra Leone, following Gambia’s example, there is much debate over disbanding 
the S.L.M.F. and diverting the effort to an armed gendarmerie, a wing of the police 
force. The argument against this, which has carried the day so far, is that in the 
Freetown riots of February, 1955, and the diamond mining disturbances of August, 
1957, the police failed to restore order and the ultimate sanction of the khaki uniform 
was the saving factor. 


When the W.A.C. closed, at the request of the West African Governments 
a Lieutenant-General was given the appointment of Military Adviser to the West 
African Governments. In a sense this appointment carried its own built-in 
shortcomings if any part of his task was to maintain cohesion between these 
Governments in their defence planning ; and it would appear that it was a part of 
his task, for his charter included the words, ‘‘ To assist the Governments in the 
co-ordination of defence.”’ 


One principle became clear, which was at the root of the West African defence 
organization of that time; the binding link was on a military level. The four 
territories were militarily answerable to the War Office, a department of State ; 
they were answerable all to one organization. As each became answerable to its 
own Government the pattern changed. Old ties were severed ; signs of old régimes 
were to be obliterated ; and there was a swing towards splendid isolation. It was 
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a pattern seen before—in India with her Pan-Asiatic neutralism ; in Ethiopia, and 
more mildly in the Sudan, dabbling in Russian external aid, in Burma, out of the 
Commonwealth ; and, in its early stages of Dominion status, Ghana, aggressively 
nationalist, quick to replace a white face with a black one in public appointments. 


Therefore these military ties should have been recreated on a political level. 
What occurred was a pause, a watershed of piecemeal West African defence, and at 
a most critical time. This was because the architects of constitutions failed to ensure, 
or perhaps did not intend to ensure, that the co-ordination of defence shifted, with 
the advent of independence, to the political level. 


The problem was undoubtedly heightened, perhaps insuperably so, by the 
attitude of a proud Ghana, which could not bring itself, without courting loss of 
face, to co-operate on equal terms with what it has just emerged from, a Crown 
Colony. At that time the chain of communications, to illustrate the point, was 
from the Ghana Government to the United Kingdom High Commissioner’s Office 
in Accra, to the Commonwealth Relations Office, to the Colonial Office, to the 


Colonies ; this is not a sound basis for co-operation or a shift in defence co-ordination 
to the political level. 


How, it might be said, is this shift possible ? Here is a suggested answer ; that 
a West African Defence Board should have been established (or that the Army 
Advisory Council, discussed below, should have been extended) with someone of 
the status of a Military Adviser, with the appropriate staff, as the secretary and 
co-ordinator. The principal members might have been the Deputy Governors and 
the Prime or Chief Ministers of the four territories. The Board could have been 
solely a policy-making body, meeting only when the need arose. A sub-committee 
composed of military representatives of each of the territories, presided over by 
the co-ordinator, could have met twice a year. During the course of the year, it could 
have made regular exchanges of information and policy papers, through the office 
of the co-ordinator. He in turn might have attended all relevant Colonial Office 
and War Office meetings on West Coast defence, and have been an ex-officio member 


of all committees dealing with the military affairs covering Africa south of the 
Sahara. 


This might have been a good medium for channelling U.K. financial aid to 
the newly locally financed West Coast armed forces. A small annual U.K. invest- 
ment in these forces ({2 million to {3 million a year, with reciprocal guarantees) 
might have done much to buy goodwill, which is worth more than a great number 
of troops. It might have doubly ensured the safety of the strategically invaluable 
Kano airport, invaluable in the face of the ‘ Arab Air Barrier’ in the Middle East, 
the port of Freetown and the new artificial harbour in Ghana; and it might have 
ensured a standardization of equipment and techniques between the four armed 
forces which is in fact now liable to be lost. Above all, it might have created goodwill ; 
there is a reservoir of it on the West Coast towards Britain, which is full enough 
indeed but inevitably needs ‘topping up.’ These territories, reaching the fruition 
of the experiment in British colonial theory, have borne out the words of Curzon 
that our colonial territories were “ under Providence the greatest investment for 
good that the world has seen.’’ It seems at this stage a pity that these years of con- 
fidence should not be constantly re-expressed in some material form. Perhaps a 
part of any aid given could come in the form of pay for the British officers seconded 
to the West African Forces and now paid by them, or by the provision of accom- 
modation, a perpetual headache in long-term financial planning. 
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In the event, the Military Adviser to the West African Governments was left 
in a difficult predicament. The insistence in his title and directive was that he was 
to advise each of the Governments ; he was therefore bound to feel himself, in each 
military parish, the fifth wheel of the coach. This was clearly borne out during the 
Nigerian Federal Government’s negotiations on the terms for handing over the 
control of the Nigerian Military Forces from War Office to Nigeria ; the negotiations 
were four cornered—Federal Government, Colonial Office, Military Nigeria, War 
Office—and the Military Adviser was required to be consulted, in his advisory 
capacity, at every phase. He was, of course, not close enough to the day-to-day 
detail that shows up the weaknesses, and not sufficiently responsible for the ultimate 
functioning of the system that was finally agreed, for him to be fully constructive ; 
his position was that of a consultant who had power to advise when asked but no 
power to implement his advice. 


In effect, there has been in West Africa, during and after the War, an organi- 
zation much as has been suggested above, an organization for co-ordinating political 
and military effort on an inter-Governmental level. In 1941, Lord Swinton was sent 
out to Accra as Resident Cabinet Minister and Chairman of the newly formed West 
African War Council. His specific tasks were to co-ordinate the supply of food and 
raw materials from the four territories to the United Kingdom, to control the air 
supply route through Takoradi-Lagos-Maiduguri to the Middle East, and to 
collate defence policy in West Africa. 


The War ended and this Council emerged into a new organization that was 
answerable not to a Cabinet Minister but to the Colonial Office—the West African 
Inter-Territorial Council (W.A.I.T.C.), with its own secretariat, located at Accra. 
A Governors’ Committee was formed, served by the Colonial Office staffed secretariat, 
which circulated policy papers, planned conferences, and co-ordinated research 
into common problems on such subjects as education, health, and air movement. 
Much was achieved, especially in the field of research, where a common effort replaced 
piecemeal work that was duplicated in each territory, and, for the funds available, 
much better results were thereby obtained. 


Distinct from W.A.I.T.C. but served by the same secretariat was the Army 
Advisory Council, established in 1955 which met twice yearly. It was composed 
of Ministers or their representatives from the four West African territories, with 
the G.O.C.-in-C. West Africa Command as a member. District commanders and 


representatives of the Defence Branches of Colonial Secretariats also attended its 
meetings. 


Its value was considerable. It was a link between the G.O.C.-in-C., W.A.C., 
and his political masters who were the users of the R.W.A.F.F.; it was a valuable 
forum for discussing defence matters which came outside the purely military sphere, 
such as coastal defence, air potential, mobilization schemes, Africanization, and 
inter-territorial training. It was an allocation board for such finances as became 
available for defence throughout West Africa, such as the {10 million ten-year 
scheme for rehousing and re-equipping the R.W.A.F.F. 


W.A.I.T.C., however, was dissolved on Ghana’s attainment of independence, 
just at a time when it might have been at its greatest value, when Colonial Cffice 
and War Office control of the four territories and the R.W.A.F.F. began to be 
withdrawn, when co-operation began to fade, and when other parts of the world, 
particularly Russia, began to take an interest in Africa. 
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In a wider field than the British Territories alone, there has been a measure of 
defence co-ordinated on the Coast. West Africa has been governed this century 
by four European powers: Britain, France, Belgium, and Portugal. These four 
Powers have been meeting annually at the Allied Joint Staffs Committee meetings 
to discuss defence problems. The first of these meetings, called as a result of a Chiefs 
of Staff Committee decision, was held in Accra in 1951 as the Anglo-French Joint 
Stafis Committee. The following year it was joined by the other two Powers, the 
name was made more embracing, and several meetings were held. 


The French had representatives from both Equatorial Africa (headquarters 
at Brazzaville) and Occidental Africa (headquarters at Dakar). The Belgians were 
represented both by their metropolitan and Congo forces. The Portuguese 
similarly had metropolitan and Angola representatives. The British sent rep- 
resentatives from each of the colonies and from the Atlantic Fleet. 


The main subjects discussed were such as these: the location, strengths, and 
equipment of the armed forces of the four Powers; the main lines of strategic 
communication—such matters as the {15 million Port Tema project came under this; 
annual summaries of political development ; and the supply of fuel and military 
stores—the {30 million Shell/B.P. exploration scheme in the Eastern Region of 
Nigeria came under this. 


A few logistical exercises were attempted, but they always had a political 
fiavour that was unpleasant to at least one of the Powers involved. The con- 
ception of the A.J.S.C. was excellent, and the scope of it was most comprehensive— 
rather like a Gladstone bag. It took in all things and outgrew its strength. No 
meetings have been held since February, 1957, and no more meetings are forecast. 
Like the R.W.A.F.F., like W.A.LT.C., the A.J.S.C. is a thing of the past. 


A landmark in West Africa defence co-ordination occurred in March, 1954 
—the Dakar Conference. It logically followed a similar conference at Nairobi two 
and a half years earlier, where the French delegate had been quick to point out that 
Africa faces the Mediterranean and the Atlantic as well as the Indian Ocean. 


France and Britain convened the conference, and Belgium, Portugal, Liberia, 
South Africa, and the British West African Territories were the other participants ; 
the United States sent observers. The purpose of the conference was to secure an 
agreement in principle on the facilities that would be required in time of war or 
international emergency for the movement of troops and military stores on the lines 
of communication from south to north and from west to east, across the western part 
of the African continent south of the Sahara. The outcome was a series of recommend- 
ations regarding the detailed exchange of information in pro forma form, and certain 
recommendations about the future exchange of information and the mutual 
development of communications. 


At the time, The Times sounded a note of warning, harking back to the Nairobi 
Conference which “‘ did valuable work, but most people have forgotten about it. 
It has left very little impression on African planning and co-operation. Its hour 
of fame was brief.” The Times went on to say that “ international planning of this 
kind is robbed of half its value unless it is kept alive and alert by scme sort of 
permanent organ to bridge the gap between conferences and keep delegates in touch 
with their common problems.” (The Times, gth March, 1954.) Unfortunately 
little follow-through did occur and the Dakar Conference, like its East Coast 
predecessor, was relegated to the limbo of African planning. 
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As it stands at the moment, Britain provides officers for the military forces of 
Ghana, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone, all on voluntary secondment and non-remunerative 
from Imperial funds. Each of the territories has an Africanization programme, a 
part of which is to train their own officers, sending them to Sandhurst, Mons 0O.C.S., 
and the Staff College. Each year the number of British vacancies in these military 
forces therefore diminishes. Each year, as the potential officer recruitment pro- 
gramme accelerates, more vacancies in Britain are accorded to West Africans, and 
the bonds of friendship are fastened tighter. 


At one time, in Ghana, it seemed that these bonds were loosening grievously. 
Dr. Nkrumah placed his head on the coinage in preference to the Queen as Queen 
of Ghana, and chose an inauspicious time and place—Cairo after Suez—to announce 
Ghana’s intention of becoming a republic within the Commonwealth. It became 
difficult to know precisely what were her Commonwealth defence ties in view of 
the proposed Ghana-Guinea Union where “‘ there would be a common defence policy, 
but each State would have its own Army.” (The Times, 4th May, 1959.) However, 
recent developments—Dr. Nkrumah’s visit to Balmoral, and his appointment as 
a Privy Councillor—have done much to reassure critics of Ghana’s goodwill towards 
Britain. 

Nigeria’s position, following her independence in October, 1960, has been made 
clear. The Secretary of State for the Colonies, closing the London Conference of 
October, 1958, said that, ‘‘ Nigeria would be subject to new and heavy pressures... 
there would be mutual advantage to Britain and Nigeria in co-operating in the 
field of defence.” He went on to say that H.M. Government and the Federal 
Government “had exchanged views and reached unanimous agreement on the 
facilities and help which each country will render to the other after independence.” 


Sierra Leone and Gambia hold colonial status and their defence problems are 
a matter for their Governors, in consultation with the Colonial Office and War Office. 


West Africa is at present racing from one political grouping or alliance to the 
next ; there is hardly time for it to pause and assess the changes, never mind to 
consolidate them. Daily the demand for greater measures of self-government is 
made, regardless of whether there are sufficient trained administrators to make the 
day-to-day business of government feasible. Ghana’s independer ce has lit a flame 
that is spreading like a bush fire throughout Africa. 


In the Belgian Congo, until this year considered the best administered and the 
happiest of Africa’s colonial dependencies, where the Belgians retained the govern- 
ment of the country almost entirely in their own hands, riots have forced their 
hands. Belgium has now had to promise independence ‘“ without delay, but also 
without inconsiderate haste.’’ The first step has been taken, the election of urban 
and rural district councillors ; it remains to be seen how considerate is the haste. 


The French Union of a year ago is now no more. It is replaced by the 
Community, with Guinea outside it, the French Cameroons partially independent, 
and the other African territories in a state of autonomy within the Community, 
an acceptance of the Community’s jurisdiction only in foreign policy and defence, 
economic policy, and the supervision of justice and higher education. Within this 
framework is the Federation of Mali, a new regrouping that began as a Soudan- 
Senegal union, from which a certain amount of pressure has been brought to 
encourage Dahomey and Upper Volta to join. Recently, on the eve of the first 
anniversary of the Community’s referendum, Mali, too, found the forces of nationalism 
too great and has decided that it must have its own representation in foreign capitals, 
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must belong itself to the United Nations, and must be able to take part in conferences 
of the Pan-African movement. Therefore it is withdrawing to a looser ‘confederal’ 
type of association with France, which still allows it to remain eligible for France’s 
economic aid. This latest move, which may easily be followed by overtures of 
friendship from Guinea towards Mali, is bound to have considerable effect on the 
evolution of the Community in the future. 


The Ghana-Guinea union is cemented at present only by a wireless link between 
the two capitals, a promise of a {10 million loan by Dr. Nkrumah to Sekou Touré, 
and a proposal made by the two leaders at Conakry (see The Times, 4th May, 1959), 
which is to be submitted to the two parliaments. This union came as a complete 
surprise tothe world only a little over a year ago. Even Portuguese Angola, once 
considered the cordon sanitaire between ‘ Black Africa’ and ‘ White Africa,’ is show- 
ing signs of political movement. 


From all this, it might be construed that there will be little co-ordination of 
defence policies between the states of West Africa for some time to come. Liaisons 
are broken and remade too quickly for them to mature much beyond the political 
level. Moreover, Governments are too preoccupied with their own internal problems 
ever to contemplate joint exercises or presentations such as the defunct A.J.S.C. 
embodied. 

A cloud lies across the future of West Africa, the cloud of Soviet penetration. 
In 1955 John Gunther was able to write in his book, Inside Africa : “‘ This fabulous 
and challenging continent is vital to the Western world not merely because it is 
important strategically and is packed with vital raw materials, but because it is our 
last frontier. Much of Asia has been lost ; Africa remains. But Africa lies open like 
a vacuum and is almost perfectly defenceless—the richest prize on earth. What is 
more, it is defenceless in a period of cold war.” Russia has been slow in realizing 
this, and slow in gathering information about the continent ; its preoccupation was 
with the Middle East. 


But a start has now been made. Signs of Soviet interest in West Africa are 
ominously unmistakable. - A study group has been formed in Tashkent Institute, 
under Gafurov, to investigate African propaganda techniques; a department, 
among others, has been established to analyse how best to gain control of local 
nationalist movements. Dictionaries are being published in Swahili, Bantu, and 
Hausa, and the Moscow and Leningrad students are able to study, besides these 
languages, Amharic, Congo, or Yoruba. Post-graduate students are able to carry 
out exchange visits au pair to Africa. The Moscow Institute has opened a new 
African department, and its director has already spent several months in Ghana and 
is known to be engaged on a history of the Gold Coast. There is evidence of 
infiltration into the educational system, and into the trades unions where 
A.N.T.U.F. and other federations have been accused of leadership by Communist 
sympathizers. In Moscow recently (The Observer, 18th October, 1959) the Academy 
of Science founded an African Institute composed of 50 Soviet experts on Africa ; 
its main aim is to write text-books for the Soviet universities and to train future 
experts. 


A new special African broadcasting service was opened by Moscow Radio in 
May, 1958, with a mission to undermine established authority. Its main target 
is to be the under-developed territories. It broadcasts daily in French and English 
and stated in its inaugural broadcast, “in future we plan to broadcast in several 
of the languages of the African peoples.” 
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All this bears out Lord Montgomery’s warning in his last lecture to the R.U.S.I1. 
in October, 1958. He gave this warning ; “ The battle of the next ten years will be 
very different ; it will be political, financial, and economic . . . we have lost the 
initiative outside the N.A.T.O. area, i.e. in Asia and Africa... the battleground in 
the next phases of the cold war lies in Asia and Africa.’’ He said that Russia would 
plan to stir up countries as yet uncommitted, and would encourage them to rise 
up and sabotage Western interests. In the light of such a warning it is difficult to 
view many of the activities in West Africa with less than concern. 


At one time, this concern weighed upon the latest member of the Common- 
wealth, Ghana. A Russian Embassy has been established for two years in Accra 
and there are plans afoot for its expansion. Professor I. I. Potekhin, presently the 
director of the Soviet African Institute, spent some time in Ghana as the head of 
a cultural mission, outwardly making a study of ethnic groups and languages. He 
was quoted recently as saying, ‘‘ We have no Africans yet, but we hope to invite 
them. Itisnotaneasy task. First of all, there are not many African social scientists, 
and secondly, the colonial Powers prevent those who do exist from coming here. 
Our contacts with Ghana are much easier now.” (The Observer, 18th October, 1959.) 
In the October, 1958, issue of the American Foreign Affairs journal, Dr, Nkrumah 
wrote, describing it as a “ straight statement of political reality,” that if Africa did 
not get from the West the economic assistance it so badly needed for its development, 
it would be forced to seek help elsewhere; in January, following this article, a 
seven-man Polish trade mission arrived in Accra to discuss possibilities of increasing 
trade, and to raise the question of expanding diplomatic relations between the two 
countries. However, much has changed during the last year, and Dr. Nkrumah’s 
party, surer than ever in office, is able to return with confidence to its old alliances 
with the West. 


Of graver and more lasting concern are the actions of Guinea since her secession 
from the Community. It is known that Sekou Touré received much of his political 
training in Warsaw and Peking, and that the cell system that he has adopted in his 
political tactics, which has put him where he is today, is based on Soviet technique. 
It is known that East German and Czechoslovakian trade missions have visited 
Conakry, and that in April a large cargo of Russian cotton was delivered to Guinea. 
The State Department have recently acknowledged that it received indirect inquiries 
from Guinea about buying arms subsequent to the withdrawal of French forces ; 
this was followed by a gift of two shiploads of arms, including armoured vehicles, 
from Czechoslovakia, apparently quite unsolicited. The gift of weapons can have 
far-reaching implications, as Egypt found to her cost ; barrels require ammunition ; 
ammunition deteriorates and needs replacing; vehicles require spares regularly ; 
both require technicians from the country of origin to teach the mechanisms, 


The same pattern, displayed in the middle fifties in Egypt, of a country of small 
economic potential being drawn into a strangling dependence on the Soviet economy, 
is being played out again. In Egypt, to pay for his arms and machinery imports, 
Nasser mortgaged much of his cotton crop, the staple of his economy, and established 
the principle that cotton purchases by the Communist countries would be made in 
Egyptian pounds instead of easily convertible currency. By 1957 Russia was taking 
in payment two-thirds of Egypt’s cotton crop. It then consolidated its grip by 
bulk buying at prices well above the world level, thereby killing competitive interest 
in Egyptian cotton. Most of the cotton was promptly sold at a ten per cent discount 
to Western countries for hard cash, a small amount being stockpiled with a view 
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later to swamping of the world market. Nasser therefore largely delivered the 
Egyptian economy into the hands of the Soviet bloc, for as Egypt’s other markets 
shrunk and its hard currency income withered, the Soviet bloc may name its own 
terms, making up for the higher price of Egyptian cotton by higher costs of its own 
exports to Egypt. As the French say of their colonies, “ there is no independence 
without economic independence.” 


With this before our eyes, it is difficult to view without concern the announce- 
from Moscow (Tass, 27th August, 1959) that Russia has granted a loan of 140 million 
roubles (£124 million, more than Guinea’s total annual budget) to the Guinea Govern- 
ment to cover the cost of economic and technical assistance for building industrial 
establishments, developing agriculture, and laying roads. In accepting it, Guinea 
has made a consideraole change of face; previously, between 1947 and 1957, she 
received from France, under F.I.D.E.S. (Fonds d’investissement et de developpement 
economique et social) a total of £28 million in aid. Is this, then, the thin edge of a 
Soviet economic wedge ? 


Further cause for concern is a statement made by one of Sierra Leone’s 
Ministers who recently admitted publicly-that industrial diamonds to the tune of 
£8-10 million—equivalent to the colony’s entire annual Government revenue—are 
illicitly mined and smuggled every year across the borders into Liberia, but mainly 
into Guinea. It is thought that most of these diamonds find their way, through 
the Guinea Government hands, into Russian industry, which is in great need of them. 


Bulgaria was the first non-African State to open an Embassy at Conakry, 
followed by the Soviet Union and other Iron Curtain countries. Now China has 
established an Embassy, the first Chinese diplomatic mission ever to be established 
in tropical Africa. Following this, there is talk of Chinese economic and technical 
aid to Guinea. It would seem that the Communist bloc’s struggle to gain a foothold 
in West Africa has borne fruit. 


The United States and Britain have recently been reassessing their attitude 
towards Guinea. In October, President Sekou Touré made a tour of America, and 
the following month he went on to Britain. Offers of Western aid, scarce at first, 
have increased considerably, and already several trade and technical aid agreements 
have been sigised between Guinea and both Britain and France. The Soviet wedge 
may yet be dislodged. 


The United States is now expected to become more involved in the West Coast. 
Already an agreement has been announced underlining the cordial and unique 
relationships between herself and Liberia and providing for mutual determination 
of appropriate action in the event of aggression. 


There are signs of initiative in defence co-ordination from the French quarter. 
On 12th July, M. Soustelle, the French Minister responsible for the Sahara and 
atomic affairs, proposed in a speech made en route from the Madagascar Conference 
of the leaders of the French Community, that Britain, France, Belgium, and other 
European Powers with territorial interests in Africa should hold joint talks on 
African policy, and should also consider the question of a joint approach to defence 
in Africa. , 

It may be that the outcome of the current flare up over the Sahara bomb will 
be a wider West African defence co-ordination, the initiative coming from the 
African political leaders. France’s insistence upon the bomb is having a surprising 
uniting effect throughout West Africa, against an external—a non-African—threat. 
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The bomb is considered throughout Africa and Asia to be a white man’s weapon, 
used, on the only occasion that it was used, by whites against Asians. There is a 
strong feeling that France is foisting the dirtier side of her programme of prestige 
onto her fellows in the Community. To this, France replies that the bomb belongs 
not to Metropolitan France alone but the whole Community, and this view was 
endorsed at Madagascar in July. 


Strong protests were lodged against the Reggane atomic tests by Ghana, 
Liberia, and Nigeria. Morocco asked, following French rejection of five notes of 
protest, that the problem should be placed on the agenda of the U.N. General Assembly. 
More significantly, the Government party of the Soudan, one of the two States of the 
Mali Federation within the Community, came out in opposition to the Reggane tests. 
This undermined France’s otherwise unanswerable argument, following the Mada- 
gascar Conference, that the bomb was, for whites and blacks alike, a Community 
effort. It may ultimately lead to a hardening West African front against France 
that will draw the States involved together into a closer union in matters of their own 
defence. 


The R.W.A.F.F. has now all but expended its purpose, and, great though its 
record has been, it has become an anachronism and, sadly, remains only to be 
dissolved. In honesty, one must recognize that the old system of the defence of 
the four territories by the R.W.A.F.F. was an entirely artificial one that could not 
be expected to survive the independence of its component parts. These territories 
had nothing in common ; no common frontier, no common race, no common enemy 
other than the enemy of the Commonwealth. It was largely in the interests of 
Britain’s global strategy that the R.W.A.F.F. was created, and from there it turned 
out to be an admirable instrument of defence co-ordination in West Africa. 


The Army Advisory Council was perhaps at the heart of the problem and was 
the machinery best able to act as a vehicle for the shift of defence co-ordination 
in the four territories from the military to the political plane. But it was strangled 
at the time when it might have been at its most constructive by the insurmountable 
fact that no African minister representing an independent State is willing to sit 
at the same table, on equal terms, with a British Civil Servant or a minister 
representing a dependent colony ; nor would he allow his G.O.C. to do so. 


The A.J.S.C. and the Dakar Conference foundered principally because the West 
African interests of the Quai d’Orsay, Whitehall, and the Foreign Offices of Belgium 
and Portugal are divergent. 


Suspicion, not confidence, is existent between these groups of territories, sufficient 
at least, for example, for the President of the newly created Mali Federation to state 
that “‘ the need t» resist the British Commonwealth in Africa ’’ was one of the reasons 
for setting up the Federation. While the leaders of African States continue to believe 
that there are two cold wars going on in West Africa, one of them Russia versus the 
West, and the other the Community versus the Commonwealth, there is no room for 
co-operation on any scale as great as the A.J.S.C. had envisaged. 


The problem of West African defence is not that of a hot war. There is little of 
strategic value in the area which Soviet Russia would covet—the oil is negligible, 
the raw materials are in small quantity, the manpower is not great by world standards, 
and the geographical position is of doubtful value even in the light of the Middle 
East air barrier. It is essentially a cold war problem, comparable perhaps to 
Britain’s determined policy in the last century of preventing Russia from gaining 
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access to the Mediterranean. The difference, however, is that the beginnings of Soviet 
infiltration into West Africa are already apparent, largely in the economic sphere. 
It would seem that Guinea will be the cornerstone during the next five years. 


The greatest defence against this infiltration is to try to draw the attention, 
to educate, but never on any account to coerce, the leaders of West Africa to the 
dangers of the future. Patience is essential, and trust that a period of anti-colonial 
propaganda will be replaced later by a confidence in the West and what the West 
has left behind. 


Above all there remains much goodwill, certainly in Nigeria, the greatest of the 
four territories, which can best be fostered by a display of confidence on the part 
of the West, in the form of trade and economic aid. 


Militarily it is impossible to forecast the future. The military future is 
inevitably fashioned by the political future and that is as fluid as it is in any part of 
the world. There are, nevertheless, strong links between West Africans and the 
British Army, cemented by the British officer secondment system, and again at 
Sandhurst and the Staff College. One hopes that they will not easily be broken. 


The political future will differ from the political past. Any defence link that 
is created will be a link between independent States, and one imagines that it will 
be more like a N.A.T.O. or S.E.A.T.O. pact than anything from the past. Perhaps 
the answer will be a pact between the independent states of West Africa, known as 
W.A.T.O. 
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THE PROTECTION OF SHIPPING TODAY 
By VicE-ADMIRAL B. B. SCHOFIELD, C.B., C.B.E. 


HIPPING is today as much a sinew of war as are the armed forces, and in 
S the event of war it would be essential to use it to the best possible advantage. 

However, because in peacetime it is the handmaiden of international trade, it 
is not so easily mobilized for action as are the three armed Services. 


Shipping must necessarily play such an important part in any future conflict - 
that it would be unrealistic to cling to the legal fiction that the men who man the 
merchant ships are non-combatants or to suppose that any future enemy is more 
likely than were the Germans to observe that section of the Geneva Convention 
which directs an attacker to make provision for the safety of passengers and crew 
before sinking the ship. We must assume that the threat to the security of shipping 
will be the same in substance but greater in intensity than it was during the last 
war, due to the development of the nuclear-powered submarine, longer range and 
faster torpedoes, attacks by aircraft armed with improved rockets and guided 
missiles, new types of more sensitive mines, and lastly the use of nuclear warheads 
in the various weapons employed for attacking ships. Let us examine these threats 
in more detail and see in what way the methods previously used for the protection 
of shipping require alteration to meet the changed conditions of today. 


Submarine Attack 


Since the ability of the nuclear-powered submarine to remain submerged 
throughout an entire patrol precludes the use of radar as a means of locating her, 
it will be necessary, therefore, to rely on underwater detection devices. Modern 
submarines can dive to much greater depths than their predecessors and, in spite 
of the improved performance of the asdic or sonar recently announced, the presence 
of thermal layers places the surface anti-submarine vessel at a disadvantage when 
compared with the A/S submarine or the helicopter equipped with dipping asdic. 
One of the problems of using a submarine to catch a submarine is the difficulty of 
distinguishing friend from foe, but with the greatly improved plotting equipment now 
fitted in ships and the advances made in underwater signalling, it should be possible 
to overcome this difficulty. 


The high speed attainable by a submerged nuclear-powered submarine will 
enable such a vessel to overtake most merchant ships and attain a favourable 
position from which to attack. Longer range torpedoes will enable attacks to be 
made from outside the normal A/S screen, and a high running speed will make 
avoiding action more difficult. 


But although the nuclear-powered submarine possesses all these advantages 
over those of the conventional type, she has no means of locating a convoy or 
individual ship, apart from what she can hear on her hydrophones, or detect using 
her asdic, without sacrificing her invisibility by raising her periscope or unless she 
is operating in company with reconnaissance aircraft. In the latter case she may 
have to raise an aerial in order to receive messages from the aircraft direct and this 
would provide a target for radar, or the messages would have to be relayed to her 
from a shore station on a frequency which she could receive submerged. 


Perhaps the greatest problem facing those charged with the responsibility for 
the protection of shipping in any future war is the world-wide character of the 
threat posed by the nuclear-powered submarine. It is clearly impracticable to adopt 
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convoy in every part of the world ; the number of escort vessels required would be 
astronomical and the loss in the carrying power of ships would be unacceptable, yet 
there is now no area in the world which can be considered beyond the range of 
submarine attack. Obviously in areas like the North Atlantic and North Pacific, 
within easy reach of enemy bases and air support, the weight of the attack is likely 
to be most severe, but it is clearly to the enemy’s advantage to impose the maximum 
dispersion on our limited anti-submarine forces and great flexibility in the control 
.of shipping will be necessary to avoid the consequences of such strategy. 


Aw Attack 


Shipping casualties from air attack during the second World War were about 
one-quarter of those resulting from U-boat attack, but it is generally admitted that, 
due to the lack of co-operation between the German naval and air commands, the 
weight of such attack was not as great as it might have been. Moreover, as Admiral 
Doenitz is at pains to emphasize, his U-boats received very little assistance from the 
air force. It is unlikely that a future enemy would make the same mistakes. With 
modern radar sets and under favourable conditions, ships can be detected by 
aircraft at ranges of several hundred miles, and with the aid of the latest bomb 
sights the latter can bomb from above cloud level with greater accuracy than 
formerly. Further, by using air-to-surface missiles they can strike while still 
outside normal missile or gun range. The need for accuracy is much reduced if nuclear 
warheads are used, since even a not-so-near miss will sink a ship. It will therefore 
be of the greatest importance to prevent the operation of enemy aircraft in areas 
through which shipping is about to pass. 

Mining 

Serious as was the threat to shipping from minelaying during the last war, 
recent developments in the sensitivity of mines and the methods by which they can 
be actuated have greatly enhanced it. Ground mines can be laid from the torpedo 


tubes of a submarine and since, with nuclear power, the range of these vessels is 
virtually unlimited, mining is likely to be much more widespread than formerly. 


Surface Attack 


Although the losses to shipping caused by German commerce raiders during 
the second World War were far less than those arising from U-boat, air attack, or 
mining, the nuisance value of such ships was great and obliged us to divert naval 
forces to deal with them which could have been more profitably employed elsewhere. 
As already mentioned, the general adoption of convoy throughout the world is not 
a practicable proposition, hence there will always be certain areas which offer an 
adequate reward to the disguised raider as well as a reasonable expectation of life. 
An essential part of the organization required to counter this form of attack is a 
world-wide shipping plot. 

In addition to attacks by disguised raiders, incursions into the shipping area 
may be made by fast enemy warships. It will be recalled that in a sortie lasting 
just over seven weeks the German battle-cruisers Scharnhorst and Gneisenau sank 
or captured 22 ships of a total of 115,622 tons, and caused serious interference with 
the Atlantic convoy cycles. Early in 1941, when this raid took place, effective air 
coverage of the Atlantic had not been established, but to prevent this kind of 
operation constant air coverage of the shipping routes, backed up by adequate 
striking forces, is essential. 
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The Protection of Shipping Today 


We have come to regard convoy as the best means of affording protection to 
shipping from all forms of attack, but would it remain so in a future war? Russian 
naval spokesmen have stated that in the face of submarine and air attack combined 
with the use of nuclear weapons, they consider that any group of surface ships 
would not long survive. From this they conclude that ships would be obliged to 
sail in such widely dispersed formations that to all intents and purposes they would 
be sailing independently, and that this would greatly facilitate the task of the 
submarines in locating them. In other words, they consider that task forces and 
convoys such as were employed during the last war are no longer feasible. This is a 
challenge which merits careful examination. 


The chief advantage of the convoy system is that it reduces the enemy’s chances 
of falling in with the ships he is seeking to destroy and at the same time enables the 
escorting forces to be concentrated round the ships they are trying to protect. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that there was a period during the last war when the 
success obtained by the German submarines with their wolf-pack attacks on the 
surface at night was such as to cause doubts regarding the efficacy of the convoy 
system, mainly because we were neither prepared for this form of attack nor had 
adequate escorts to deal with it. We cannot afford to be under illusions about the 
future. Since the nuclear-powered submarine will depend on aircraft to find her 
- targets, an important part of the protection of shipping must be the provision of 
manned fighter aircraft to shoot down the enemy snoopers and/or effective surface-to- 
air missiles. 


The speed of which merchant ships are capable is one of the cardinal factors in 
their protection in time of war, but unfortunately the economics of commercial 
trading which demand low operating costs militate against the building of ships 
with an adequate turn of speed. Many cargo ships of the tramp steamer variety 
have a maximum speed of about ro knots, and some even less. There are, however, 
signs of an improvement in the speed of newly constructed ships. For instance, in 
1957, out of 884 merchant ships completed, only 50 had a speed of less than 12 knots. 


The speed of a submarine on the surface was formerly about 13 knots and this 
fact governed the speed at which ships were allowed to sail independently, the 
argument being that if a ship sighted a submarine on the surface and turned stern 
on, the latter would not be able to overtake and attack her. The fact that when a 
ship is making good less than about 12 knots through the water, ziz-zagging affords 
her no protection because her displacement from her mean line of advance is 
insignificant, also had a bearing on the speed of independently sailed ships. Since 
the submerged speed of a nuclear-powered submarine is more than twice that of 
the surface speed of a conventional submarine, the first of these two criteria no 
longer applies, although the second still holds good. 


It is evident that only ships capable of speeds in the region of 25 knots will be 
able to sail independently in future, and the speed of convoys, too, will have to be 
increased if they are to survive against attacks by such a fleet and nimble opponent 
as the nuclear-powered submarine. Unfortunately the number of cargo ships with 
a speed in excess of 20 knots is far too small to supply the needs of Europe, even on 
the strictly rationed requirements of a war. If we lower the speed limit to 15 knots, 
it might be possible to find enough ships, but in the writer’s opinion the time spent 
in the danger area by such convoys would be unacceptably long under the conditions 
likely to prevail in a future war. It must also be noted that a few fast ships shuttling 
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to and fro can carry as much as a larger number of slow ones in a given time. In 
effect, convoys across the Atlantic will have to be run on the lines of the Malta and 
Russian convoys of the last war, in which a few, selected, high-speed ships were used 
and given a really formidable escort. 


The propriety of arming merchant ships can now hardly be questioned, but it 
is a problem which requires careful preparation in peacetime. The emphasis today 
is on anti-aircraft weapons, since the days are past when merchant ships needed to 
carry a low-angle gun aft to prevent a stern chase by a surfaced submarine. The 
weapons fitted should be as simple as possible and require the minimum amount of 
maintenance, but even so some training in their use is sure to be necessary and arrange- 
ments for this need to be worked out. The development of the helicopter as an 
effective A/S aircraft opens up great possibilities for its use in merchant ships, 
especially such ships as tankers, in which it is comparatively simple to construct the 
necessary landing platform and hangar. 


The ultra-sensitive mines which can now be laid emphasize the need for an 
effective de-gaussing organization. 


Since it is most unlikely that it will be possible to assemble ships for convoy 
anywhere within reach of enemy aircraft, it would probably be necessary for the 
ships of a convoy and their escort to rendezvous at sea. This will call for good 
communications, especially vice-radio on ultra-high frequencies, and since merchant 
ships do not normally carry such equipment in peacetime, it should be stored ready 
for use in war. 


It would be imprudent to rely on discharging ships by any of the normal 
peacetime methods, since the destruction of port facilities under nuclear attack 
would probably be total. Floating pontoons, D.U.K.W.S., and any other form of 
improvisation for discharging ships in any creek or harbour in which even one ship 
can be berthed will need to be used. Improvisation would be the order of the day. 


It is evident from what has been said that a new approach is required to the 
problem of shipping protection today. It is not suggested for one moment that we 
should accept the Russian thesis that surface navigation in a future war would be 
fraught with such grave risks as to be impracticable. On the other hand, since 
shipping plays such a vital part in enabling us to exploit our command of the sea, 
it is essential to dispose our forces in such a way as will enable us to use it effectively. 
In order to do this we need to review the available shipping, and sort it out into 
combat and non-combat categories according to speed and general sea-worthiness. 
On the outbreak of war, combat merchant ships should be placed entirely under 
naval control and these ships would be used in small, fast convoys to supply the 
fortress of Europe, leaving the slower and less acceptable ships to carry on the 
general movement of goods outside the main theatres of war. A further argument in 
favour of the small, fast, operational convoy is the fact that, as is well known, we 
are unlikely to have an adequate number of escorts when war breaks out with which 
to protect the available shipping, and this emphasizes the need to expedite both 
passage and turnround. 
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DISCIPLINE 
By Major H. B. C. Watkins, M.B.E., Royat TANK REGIMENT 


HE advent of tactical atomic weapons and the almost unprecedented social 

’ upheaval that our country has experienced since 1945 are two widely divergent 

factors which bedevil one of the Army’s most difficult problems today— 

the establishment of a code of discipline which will produce implicit obedience 
under the worst conditions of modern war. 


THE NATURE OF DISCIPLINE 


Many of the essential ingredients of high morale are equally necessary to the 
maintenance of a high state of discipline. The blind obedience demanded of all 
soldiers in the first World War died a natural death in the social revolution of the 
thirties. Between 1939 and 1945, morale became a new household word in the Army 
and a dominating factor in the establishment of good battle discipline. The question 
of morale and its relationship to discipline is discussed later in this study; at this 
stage it is important only to recollect Field-Marshal Montgomery’s famous dictum? 
and to appreciate the significance of the fact that the maintenance of morale has 
become one of the accepted principles of war. 


In any army today, composed as it must be of so many technical or semi- 
technical units and manned by a large proportion of highly skilled and intelligent 
men, discipline must be the product of good leadership working upon the intelligence, 
pride, loyalty, and integrity of the soldier. The question of integrity is one of the 
keys to the whole problem because it is inseparably bound up with a man’s sense 
of duty, the strongest single factor in the establishment of good. discipline. 


From the earliest times man has found that he needed some form of driving force, 
stronger than himself, to help him stand up to the worst moments of stress. This force 
can be derived from inspiration or fear. While fear of the consequences of indiscipline 
may have been an effective deterrent to disobedience in the past, it is certain that 
it will not serve this end in atomic warfare. The horrors we may now have to face 
will be such that only a man inspired by conviction in the rightness of his cause 
and by a tremendous spirit of loyalty to his comrades and his unit will be able to 
find the inner strength which will be needed. However, human nature being what 
it is, it is still necessary to retain a measure of * Prussianism ’ in a soldier’s early 
training. It is only after he has learned the value of teamwork and has acquired 
a pride in his job and his unit that he can be expected to respond to discipline in 
the right way and for the right reason, i.e., because without it his ‘team’ cannot 
carry out their task efficiently and because the success of his ‘ team’ in all their 
tasks is more important to him than anything else. The problem with which we 
are faced is to discover how the amalgam of these two elements of discipline, 
inspiration and ‘ Prussianism,’ is to be created to give the soldier the ability not 
only to obey orders implicitly under the worst conditions of the atomic battlefield 
but also to do so with imagination, independence, and resource. 


We shall not find the answer from a mere examination of the relevant factors 
within the Army. We must first take a look at the underlying social influences 





1“ Man is still the first weapon of war. His training is the most important con- 
sideration in the fashioning of a fighting army. All modern science is directed towards 
his assistance, but on his efforts depends the outcome of the battle. The morale of the 
soldier is the most important single factor in war.” 
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which now bear so heavily upon young men, long before ever they enlist, and which 
make the administration of discipline so hard. So hard, indeed, that few outside 
the Services can realize the full extent and nature of the task. 


The Soldier's Background 


It is a most unpalatable but undeniable fact that our national standard of 
personal integrity has fallen steadily since the beginning of the century. Even in 
the twenties the expression ‘ an Englishman’s word is his bond’ still had a ring of 
truth about it. It is to be feared that such a sentiment would find little support in the 
world today. In addition, the almost fanatical patriotism of Victorian or Edwardian 
days has dwindled to a mere shadow. These two facts make it unbelievably difficult 
to explain to a young man what is meant by devotion to duty. To put it quite 
bluntly, the average recruit has only the most elementary personal standards upon 
which to base his own code of conduct. On such soil must the Army endeavour 
to sow the seed of a sense of responsibility. 


Popular standards are now to be measured in terms of expediency. Jack is as 
good as his master; in the national wage structure premium is no longer placed 
upon skill and responsibility, and the craftsmen of yesterday are a dying race. 
What incentive then is there for a young man who, without any developed sense 
of responsibility or duty, with no idea of what is meant by integrity, and who is in 
receipt of a fat wage packet for a short working week, to become a soldier under 
discipline ? 

The national decline from religion has left a gaping void in the mind of the average 
lad, a void which is only too easily filled by all sorts of rubbish and frequently 
by an almost insane obsession for anything that is a means of giving vent to 
immoderate self-expression. This, in its turn, has sprung from the boredom and 
frustration of the present way of life, in which everything is to be had for the asking, 
usually in synthetic form. This social problem is not peculiar to Great Britain 
but, unlike other countries, the position of our fighting Services, and in particular 
of their officers, has been deliberately and consistently undermined by the popular 
Press. Under such circumstances the re-creation of the spirit of service is a formidable 
task indeed. 


Since the introduction of the Welfare State, life in the United Kingdom has 
become too soft. Its fruits may be plucked for the asking and with minimum 
effort. So anaesthetized has the nation become by this state of affairs that many 
young men are now almost proof against the challenges of difficulty or adventure. 
Such things awaken little or no response in them unless stirred by energetic leadership. 

The provision of that leadership, the setting of proper standards of integrity 
and responsibility, and the conversion of men’s minds from the ‘ Welfare State’ 
approach to life constitute our primary tasks in the struggle to establish a high 
standard of discipline in the new Army. 


New Stresses on the Battlefield 


The terrors of nuclear war and the measures necessary to combat them, or at 
least to mitigate their effects, are two subjects which are seldom faced realistically. 
Now, for the first time, the soldier has to face the prospect of seeing whole units 
and sub-units obliterated at a blow ; of witnessing the catastrophic effects upon the 
civil population of immediate devastation ; of facing vast hordes of starving, terror- 
stricken refugees, many of whom will be suffering from terrible burns or radiation 
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sickness ; of seeing his comrades slowly whittled away by the effects of radio- 
activity, with every likelihood of becoming a casualty himself. Meanwhile, at the 
back of his mind, each man inevitably carries a gnawing fear and anxiety for his 
family at home, no longer immune from nuclear bombardment. 


How many of us today have seriously thought about the will power which we 
will require to carry out our immediate military tasks in the face of such circum- 
stances, frequently having to ignore all calls for assistance from the civilian population 
because our slender resources will not permit any diversion of effort? Even a few 
minutes’ reflection will quickly show the magnitude of this problem, which in itself 
is only one aspect of the horrors of nuclear war. 


It does not need much imagination to appreciate the absolute truth of the 
Field-Marshal’s dictum. Unless we succeed in training the minds of our soldiers, 
no amount of modern equipment will be of the slightest use to us. It is almost 
past belief that Lord Montgomery should have made all this so crystal clear to us 
I5 years ago and that we should have failed so utterly to face up to it. 


Leadership 


The new Army, like every other in history, must stand or fall by the quality 
of its leaders. The present professional standards, of both officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, are too low. There are many factors which have contributed to this 
state of affairs and it is worth devoting a little time, at this point, to their consideration. 
They are important, because the modern soldier will only willingly follow a man 
who is professionally more competent than himself. For this reason, efficiency is yet 
another of the keys to high morale and good discipline. 

Ever since the end of the war, officers and senior non-commissioned officers 
have been forced to expend a disproportionate measure of their time and effort 
on unduly close supervision of their juniors. As a result, their proper duties and 
their own training have suffered. The Press has made us all so intensely conscious 
of the possible political consequences of the least incident that commanders have 
been virtually driven to interfere over the smallest details of daily life at unit level 
and to insist that every activity is governed by closely defined rules and regulations. 
Such a policy, however praiseworthy the intent, removes from officers and non- 
commissioned officers much of the drive and initiative which should be so prominent 
a part of their military make-up. By the same token, the lack of trust shown by 
the Army of its executives is prejudicial to their standing as leaders. The powers 
granted to a commanding officer, responsible for millions of pounds worth of equip- 
ment, in spite of some recent improvements, are still too limited. The paper work 
involved over the simplest transaction makes our present accounting system one 
of the most extravagant ways of spending public money imaginable. 


Both officers and non-commissioned officers are thinking men. To any man 
who is professionally dedicated, this frustration and waste is an ever-continuing 
source of intense irritation. 

The reader may by now be asking himself just what all this has to do with 
discipline? Just this: a leader can only hope to command respect and so to 
maintain good discipline if he is known and seen to be trusted. To be efficient he 
must have adequate time and opportunity to carry out his own duties and to train 
himself and his subordinates 


Frustration is increased a hundredfold by the fact that we live in a world of 
“too many chiefs and not enough Indians.’’ Just as the individual finds himself 
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continually struggling to keep abreast of all he should be doing, so too are units 
given a multiplicity of tasks and more outside commitments than they can possibly 
manage. Commanding officers normally have little option in these matters, but the 
situation is often aggravated by a sort of military ‘ keeping up with the Joneses.’ 
As a result standards fall. It cannot be otherwise. 


Efficiency 

A unit which has a low standard of professional efficiency cannot have good 
discipline. Efficiency gives the individual a confidence under stress which can come 
from no other source. This confidence, when welded to that inspired by good leader- 
ship, esprit-de-corps, and a strong sense of purpose, brings a man to a pitch of 
discipline which no bullying or ‘ Prussianism ’ can ever induce. 


Without real enthusiasm you get no efficiency. It is a regrettable fact that 
the lack of professional enthusiasm is as noticeable among officers today as it is 
amongst the men. In the officers’ case, however, there are a number of additional 
factors which contribute to such a state of affairs. The chief of these has already 
been mentioned : complete and utter frustration. So many of their efforts to produce 
lively and interesting training are thwarted by lack of funds or facilities. How is 
it possible in such circumstances to produce the superlative leadership we now 
demand? Until we can achieve an improvement in our officers’ professional 
standards and personal qualities, and until they become thoroughly efficient leaders, 
we have little hope of producing the required change in the lower ranks. It is no 
answer to say that all will be well once we have shed the burden of National Service. 
National Service has indeed brought in its train many of the problems already 
discussed, but at the same time it has given us a large number of well-educated, able 
young men who are above the standard we can expect to recruit as Regulars and who 
will be extremely difficult to replace. 


One can feel the reader getting restless again and saying, “ This is all very well. 
Once you get to a theatre of war, frustration is replaced by a sense of purpose and 
excitement. Efficiency rises at once. Look at Korea.’’ This argument itself is 
specious. The bulk of the Army must inevitably train in areas where there is no 
excitement, no risk, and where the circumstances are such that it is very difficult 
indeed to instil a sense of purpose. Yet the soldiers in these areas are just as liable 
to face atomic warfare overnight as their more fortunate brethren who have active 
and positive tasks to fulfil. In Germany, for instance, our real aim is to provide 
a credible deterrent, to make the enemy believe we mean business; this can only 
be so if we have a force which is demonstrably efficient. In the teeth of shortages 
and restrictions on training, this fact is difficult to put over to young officers and to 
the soldiers. Yet without their whole-hearted co-operation nothing can be achieved. 


Morale 


Measures to reduce frustration must play an essential part in any plan which 
may be evolved to raise the general standard of morale in the Army. Soldiering 
makes great demands upon the individual and calls frequently for personal sacrifices, 
large and small. It is to the eternal credit of all ranks that such sacrifices are usually 
made loyally and cheerfully, but it would be grossly dishonest to pretend that this 
is always so. So many sacrifices today are made because someone higher up the 
chain of command failed to think ahead or insisted upon producing a nice tidy 
staff solution to his particular problem which ignored the human factor. Mistakes 
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of this sort inevitably undermine confidence and the sense of duty and loyalty of 
the individual officer and soldier. 


Nothing has yet been said about tradition which, in itself, can go far towards 
the establishment of high morale by fostering that pride of unit which has so often 
led men to perform deeds of inspired gallantry. Efficiency, wedded to a fine tradition, 
produces an esprit-de-corps which must inspire any man. Filled with that spirit, 
he is easy to discipline and will obey orders implicitly because he believes in the 
source from which they originate. Tradition has therefore a real contribution to 
make towards achieving good discipline and must be fostered. What is important 
today, of course, is that traditions should not only be observed but be understood 
by the soldier. Some old customs, which were full of purpose or significance when 
first instituted, are now completely outmoded and should be dispensed with, thus 
giving more weight to those which are preserved. 


It is of the first importance that every man in the Army should feel that he 
is fulfilling a useful purpose in his daily tasks and that he is wanted, that he really 
is an integral part of his unit. There is no doubt that some units are far better than 
others at instilling such a spirit. Experience in the second World War showed that 
this feeling of ‘ belonging’ played a prominent part in the establishment of good 
battlefield discipline and resistance to stress. Soldiers posted into units in the line 
who were not at once made ‘ at home’ and made to feel part of the team, suffered 
more casualties of all sorts than those who had been properly integrated. 


Summary 


It has been shown that our aim is to create in the soldier the ability not only 
to obey orders implicitly under the worst conditions of the atomic battlefield but 
also to do so with imagination and resource. To help him in this we must provide 
a driving force, stronger than himself, which makes it possible for him to resist the 
worst moments of stress and fear. 


The code of discipline with which we must achieve this aim will stem from an 
amalgam of firmness and leadership of the highest order, working on the intelligence, 
pride, loyalty, and integrity. of the soldier, thereby instillmg in him a team spirit 
which makes the success of his unit in its allotted tasks his first concern. 


We have seen that the moral foundations upon which this discipline is to be 
built are weak. We have also seen that the quality of leadership to be found in the 
Army today, for a variety of reasons, is by no means sufficiently high to effect the 
necessary repairs to those foundations ; the principal enemies of good leadership 
being frustration, arising mainly from bad staff work, and the general acceptance 
of low professional standards. 


Finally, we have found that one of our first tasks is to instil in the soldier a 
feeling of belonging, from which can stem a real sense of purpose. This is a task 
not only for the leader at unit level but for the whole chain of command, because 
both officer and man alike must really believe in the source from which their orders 
originate. 


Thus it becomes clear that any measures for the promotion of good discipline 
will be stillborn until the general standard of leadership and professional competence 
of our officers is improved and until the day-to-day life and training of the soldier 
is more imaginatively planned and better training facilities are available. 
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MEASURES TO PROMOTE DISCIPLINE 
Personal Standards 


High personal standards are normally acquired from example. Thus it is 
incumbent upon the Army’s leaders to show an impeccable example at all times. 
Because the average lad is arriving in the Army with low or immature standards, 
it is also necessary to make clear to him what those standards should be and how 
we expect to see them manifested in his daily life. This is something about which 
we, aS a race, invariably shirk discussion. But we have an absolute duty not only 
to insist upon such standards being maintained but also to teach the young soldier 
what they are. 


This is a matter over which leadership and firmness must be carefully combined. 
Leadership will provide the necessary example but, at the same time, strict discipline 
must insist that the example is followed. From the time a soldier joins the Army, 
he must learn that dishonesty in any form, shirking, and laziness are anathema 
and that they will bring down upon his head not only the wrath of authority but 
also of his comrades. 


Over the past few years, minor acts of dishonesty have been condoned or treated 
lightly with disastrous effects to the Army’s good name. There are those, including 
some in very high places, who will tell you that life today discourages honesty 
and that it is fast becoming outmoded. This is, of course, purely to salve their own 
consciences and is a most dangerous argument. Once we have restored the absolute 
personal standard to our officers and non-commissioned officers, the rest of the Army 
will follow suit. It is therefore a priority task which must not be delayed. 


Loyalty 

All too little regard is now paid to the good old-fashioned virtue of loyalty, 
one of the basic ingredients of a man’s integrity. Loyalty to the Crown, the Army, 
the Regiment, or to one’s comrades. All essential, all basically identical, but each 
springing from a slightly different source. A proper understanding of their meaning 
and importance can, and must, be taught to the new recruit. Thereafter instruction 
stems from example. It is just as important for officers and non-commissioned 
officers to remember the need for absolute loyalty to their subordinates as it is for 
them ruthlessly to suppress any disloyal tendencies they may observe. Loyalty 
to one’s subordinates does not of course embrace the concealment of failure or 
misdemeanour from one’s superiors, a misconception shared by all too many people 
at present. 


Obedience 


There can be no quibbling about obedience to orders. Together with dis- 
honesty and disloyalty, disobedience must be rated as an unforgivable crime. At 
present we tend to accept plausible excuses or to punish too leniently when an order 
has not been complied with. It goes without saying that it is equally important 
that the other side of the business, i.e., the proper issuing of orders, should also 
receive attention. The issuing of inadequate or incorrect orders, often too late, is 
a common cause for disobedience, arising from sheer irritation and frustration. It is 
impossible to insist upon total obedience unless orders are clear, comprehensive, 
and within the capability of the unit or soldier concerned. Absolute obedience is 
inseparably bound to respect, particularly under stress. 
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Professional Standards 


In an all-Regular Army, officers and non-commissioned officers must be true 
professionals. Our resources will soon be so slender that there will be no room for 
a single passenger. Those who prove to be passengers must be removed. No doctor 
or lawyer, for example, would ever allow himself to neglect the continuing study 
of his profession, however senior or experienced he might become. Yet no such 
tradition now exists in the Army and our professional standards, by and large, 
are disastrous in consequence. It must be admitted that the cold war has made 
it increasingly difficult for some officers and non-commissioned officers to study. 
However, this fact must not be allowed to obscure the woeful lack of real effort 
made by those more favourably placed. The truth of the matter is that the only 
study normally done by officers in their own time is that which is directly connected 
with passing their promotion or Staff College examinations. Even this effort is 
frequently left as late as possible. As a result, failures in examinations are far too 
frequent. Within the last two years the writer has had experience of two officers 
presenting themselves for the captain to major practical promotion examination 
who confessed that the first military appreciation they had ever tackled was the one 
set in the exam! The well-worn myth of the officer who ‘ can’t do exams, poor chap,’ 
needs exploding. 

Tradition 

In addition to the heroic and more glamorous traditions of the Army, created 
on the battlefield, there are many which, though less glamorous, are of equal 
importance and which, in recent years, have suffered seriously from neglect. The 
writer can well recall, from the years before the war, the sight of soldiers’ wives 
taking their husbands’ suppers down to the tank park, because a vehicle was ‘ off 
the road’ and tradition, not regulation, demanded that the crew should work 
upon it until it was fit or until it was established that the necessary repairs were 
beyond the scope of the unit. Although a similar spirit can frequently be observed 
in field units out on training, it has certainly died in barracks and in the rear areas. 
By the same token, it has become all too common for officers and non-commissioned 
officers to place their own comfort and convenience before their responsibilities. 
How many troop officers and sergeants make a regular practice of visiting the men’s 
dining hall after coming in from an exercise and before going off to their own messes ? 
These shortcomings are all part of the lowering of our general tradition of duty 
and service. Some readers may raise their eyebrows in righteous indignation, but 
how many can really examine their conscienc: with equanimity ? 


The traditional relationship between officer, non-commissioned officer, and 
soldier has undergone many changes during the past 20 years. This is inevitable, 
but in general it has to be admitted that we do not demand from our subordinates 
the respect for authority which was mandatory in the past. Today, officers tend 
to stand or fall upon their own personality. Each has his own personal approach 
to the soldier. We have already seen that respect is an essential element of discipline. 
Many officers and non-commissioned officers have the natural ability to command 
respect under almost any circumstances, but there are as many others who, through 
no fault of their own, are not so gifted. It is these men who need the added support 
of a measure of formality to strengthen their position. If their more fortunate 
colleagues do not also insist upon this formality, they merely discredit their weaker 
brethren. In these days it is not, of course, possible to demand the wooden respect 
of 1914. None the less, we appear now to have swung too far in the other direction. 
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Some reversion to the old standards must be made. The best proof of this may be 
seen in the Brigade of Guards, who have adapted themselves completely to modern 
conditions but have maintained their magnificent professional standards, and almost 
ideal officer-to-soldier relationship. 


The Regimental Spirit 


It is vital to the establishment of a high state of discipline that the soldier 
should be fully persuaded by his own knowledge and observation that the unit 
to which he belongs is a thoroughly ‘good show.’ Unless he believes this, his 
discipline and loyalty will be no more than an outer veneer. In addition, all ranks 
must be convinced that the contribution they are making to the unit’s efficiency 
is of real importance. They must acquire this feeling of really ‘ belonging’ which 
makes so much difference to them. This can be helped in many ways, but principally 
through good man management. Officers and non-commissioned officers must 
never be too busy to take an interest in the work and life of their juniors. One can 
see the importance of this by recalling the remarkable impression that some General 
Officers make upon their formations through the simple expedient of remembering 
people’s names and using them when they meet. It is just a matter of taking sufficient 
trouble. 


Leaders, whoever they may be, must never take efficiency for granted. Good 
work must be commended and idleness or inefficiency censured. Failure to observe 
and censure bad work is one of the quickest ways of undermining respect. 


During the past few years, young officers have been encouraged to go off with 
their troops or platoons on independent tasks or expeditions. It is quite remarkable 
how great a dividend this pays. Even a week-end camp by the sea welds a troop 
together in an astonishing way. The exact nature of the undertaking is immaterial ; 
whenever possible, however, it should be unusual, adventurous, and well away from 
the unit’s permanent location. 


Competition 

The cultivation of a keen, but healthy, competitive spirit in most aspects of 
army life is an excellent means of creating esprit-de-corps and of raising the soldiers’ 
professional standards. So often today, however, one finds the programme so full 
of competitions of every sort that it is virtually impossible to do justice to them all. 
Units must be allowed to be selective over their competitive activities. At the same 
time the standards demanded must rise. 


It is most desirable that, wherever possible, results are based upon unit averages, 
Le., every man on unit strength must contribute to the result. Except in games, 
the idea of unit teams is archaic. There is no merit in raising a team of ‘ gladiators’ 
who are excused all duties to train for their particular activity. A high unit average, 
however, possesses the great merit of reflecting the standard of training of all 
members. 


Incentive 

Soldiers are essentially human. For this reason it is important that worthwhile 
incentives should be offered to promote efficiency and professional standards. 
Experience has shown that although the average officer or soldier expects to receive 
sufficient pay and allowances to enable him to keep up a reasonable standard of 
living, money is by no means the most important or effective form of incentive. 
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Authority must not be cheaply won, Far better is it to go short than to promote 
unsuitable men. When gained, position must carry its fair reward. Warrant 
officers and non-commissioned officers should be given greater privileges and more 
responsibility. In these days we all tend to do jobs ‘one down.’ This has been caused 
by a lack of balance in the officer structure and by the constant anxiety existing over 
political enquiries and interference. We would do well to re-examine the pros and 
cons of promoting a greater number of experienced warrant officers to commissioned 
rank for administrative duties and of reducing the size of the Sandhurst entry. By 
this means it would be possible not only to provide a better career for the long-term 
man but also offer better prospects to the Sandhurst-trained officer by reducing the 
number of competitors for command. 


Disctpline under Stress 


The conditions of extreme mental and physical stress under which discipline 
must be maintained have been described. How best are these to be simulated in 
training? The answer here, fortunately, is probably “ not at all.” A soldier whose 
sense of discipline is properly founded has the necessary characteristics to enable 
him to face the worst. To simulate real stress is virtually impossible. However, 
normal training must be rigorous and hard so that the soldier builds up a store 
of physical and mental stamina. ‘ Fair weather’ soldiering must become a thing 
of the past. The new Army must have the courage and ability to fight round the 
clock, at any time of the year, under any conditions. 


The Defeat of Frustration 


Too many of the petty irritations we endure, small in themselves but considerable 
in aggregate, stem from failure either to think ahead or to understand fully the 
implication of an order when issuing it. An immense amount of minor rubs would 
be avoided if staffs were more closely known by the units they serve and if the great 
basic principle of staff work, i.e., that the staff is the handmaiden of the unit (and 
not vice versa), was properly observed. When failure to observe this principle is 
combined with ignorance, idleness, and rank professional incompetence, the effect 
upon the lowest common denominator, the soldier, can be appalling. Idleness and 
incompetence must never be allowed to go unpunished. Here, indeed, is an instance 
in which not only must justice be done, but be seen to be done. 


The tie between efficiency and enthusiasm has been stressed. No soldier can 
maintain his enthusiasm for long in barracks. He must go out into the field and train. 
Not only must he go into the field for periods of several weeks at a time, but he must 
also be able to go out and train by the day or night when living in barracks. What- 
ever the other considerations may be, nothing is more important to the well-being 
of a unit than to have ample opportunity to train and to become tactically proficient. 
The soldier who feels himself incompetent, because of lack of proper facilities for 
training, is the most miserable and worst disciplined man in the world. His pride 
is hurt and he has no faith in those above him. What is worse, he becomes convinced 
that the job he is asked to perform is not worth while. How can it be, if his seniors 
do not ensure that he is competent to carry it out ? 


Of course, many of the trials we endure do not spring from the reasons suggested 
but from the national need for economy. Nevertheless, vast sums are still being 
spent annually on defence. If one examines the Estimates, it is astonishing how 
small a part of them can be spent on the soldier and his training rather than on his 
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equipment. If we bear the Field-Marshal’s words in mind, can we be sure that our 
present system of allocating funds is correct ? If the soldier behind the equipment 
is untrained, all the hundreds of millions expended upon it are utterly wasted. It 
would seem only logical that training must be given a higher financial priority than 
equipment, even though the actual sum allocated for equipment must inevitably 
be greater. A few millions re-allocated could revolutionize the present situation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The task which confronts us all is formidable, but because it involves little 
expenditure it will be well within our compass, provided that we are determined to 
see it through. Quite simply it is this. We must first concentrate upon the training 
of our leaders, particularly our officers and staffs, and upon the re-establishment 
of proper personal standards and integrity. 

From then on, it will be possible to re-create that spirit of pride and loyalty 
which is essential to good discipline and high professional attainment. We must 
build up in each soldier the absolute conviction that he is an essential and integral 
part of a ‘ family ’ which has a task to perform that is utterly worthwhile and vital 
to the security of the nation. By so doing we shall provide an Army that can not 
only stand up to the wear and tear of the cold war but which will be able to fight 
on as a disciplined force in the face of the enemy’s worst endeavours. 


Until we have achieved this aim, the further expenditure of vast sums upon 
new equipment will be largely wasted and, what is worse, we shall fail to present to 
the enemy a sufficiently credible threat to deter him from aggression. 
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STRUCTURAL FATIGUE PROBLEMS OF 
MILITARY AIRCRAFT 
By WinG COMMANDER W. D. HUNTER 
OST types of British military aircraft have been given a ‘safe life’ to 
prevent the risk of catastrophic failure by structural fatigue. Some aircraft 
have been given alarmingly short lives which may prove insufficient to 
meet even our short-term requirements. Since fatigue lives were not considered 
when the planned wastage rates were being determined for most of our present opera- 


tional aircraft, there is a danger that some types will be withdrawn from service 
before replacement types are available. 


There appears to be some confusion in the Services about the aircraft fatigue 
problem and its effects on operational efficiency and flight safety. It is the purpose 
of this paper, therefore, to put the military aircraft fatigue problem in perspective 
by briefly tracing its history, studying its causes, examining its position today, and 
considering the prospects on future aircraft. 


Past ExPERIENCE 


Metal fatigue is caused by repeated or fluctuating loads and has been recognized 
by mechanical and civil engineers for more than 50 years. It is only in recent years, 
however, that the aircraft designer has been faced with the problem on a large scale. 
When fatigue was first considered on aircraft, attention was given mainly to a few 
particular components liable to fluctuating loads from the engine and to general 
airframe vibrations. The modern aircraft fatigue problem, however, is much more 
comprehensive and involves the entire structure. 

There are several conditions 
which distinguish the aircraft 
fatigue problem from that of 
mechanical and civil engineer- 
ing, but there are two very 
| important ones. First, the 
load fluctuations on an aircraft 
/ are generally more severe than 
yak: those of most other types of 
3\ A sone” structure. Secondly, higher 

AN [4 voaevelss stresses are involved in air- 
70,000 F; gs 8% craft structures due to the 
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TREND IN THE FATIGUE STRENGTH PROPERTIES 
OF ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 
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duction of light alloy structures in the early 1930s, there has been a continuous quest 
for materials of higher ultimate strengths to meet increasing performance require- 
ments without incurring a weight penalty. Thus, new light alloys have been continu- 
ally produced to keep pace with aircraft design. However, as the ultimate strength 
of the new alloys increased, there has been no corresponding increase in their fatigue 
strength. 


The fatigue strength determines the ability of the metal to withstand repeated 
loads, each of which is less than the ultimate load. The greater the proportion of the 
ultimate load applied, the fewer the load repetitions required to produce failure. 
Figure 1 clearly shows that as the ultimate strength increases, the fatigue strength 
as a proportion of the ultimate strength drops markedly, so that if the fatigue load 
were equivalent to 8 per cent. of the ultimate load in each case, then the fatigue life 
would fall drastically as the stronger alloys are used. It is this factor, combined with 
the severity of modern operating conditions and greatly increased utilization, which 
has produced the present fatigue problem. Aircraft designers are now tending to 
use alloys with lower ultimate strength for parts of the structure which are particu- 
larly prone to fatigue, e.g. wing tension surfaces. 


The first serious fatigue failures began to appear on civil transport aircraft 
about 1950, by which time it had been realized that a costly period of research 
would be required if aircraft were to be given realistic fatigue lives. Most of the 
work which immediately followed was applied to wings, but the Comet accidents in 
1954, as the result of pressure cabin fatigue, underlined the importance of extending 
the research to other structural parts of the aircraft. 


The military aircraft fatigue problem began during 1956 when investigations 
into the fatigue strength of Venoms, operating in the ground attack training role, 
resulted in a drastic safe life restriction of less than roo flying hours, pending a full- 
scale structural test. This was followed by a fatigue strength study of all aircraft 
which were being subjected to a large number of high g manceuvres and low-level 
high-speed flying. 

FATIGUE LIFE 


Metal fatigue, as we have seen, is caused by repeated or fluctuating loads, each 
of which adds to the damage caused by the previous loads until failure occurs. It 
is unlike human fatigue, in that there is no recovery by resting. Another character- 
istic of fatigue is that in many cases there are no external indications that it exists 
until failure is imminent. Whilst the mechanism of fatigue fracture can now be 
explained, it is not possible to predict precisely where and when a fatigue failure is 
likely to develop in a complex structure. Thus, a semi-empirical approach has to be 
adopted and has involved considerable testing to destruction. It is this reliance on 
testing which makes the process of fatigue life assessment such a slow and costly 
business. 


In fatigue testing, varivus proportions of the ultimate load are each applied 
to identical specimens or components until failure occurs. Many specimens have to 
be used because the test results themselves are subject to a wide scatter which has to 
be allowed for in the assessment of fatigue endurance. 


Throughout its service life, an aircraft structure is subjected to load fluctuations 
which occur during the various ground and flight conditions encountered. These 
load fluctuations, which produce fatigue, are caused by take-off and landing loads, 
atmospheric turbulence, cabin pressurisation, and manceuvres. 
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The fatigue life of an aircraft structure is based on a comparison of the average 
fatigue endurance of the structure, obtained from tests, and the average loads likely 
to be encountered, or being encountered, by aircraft in operational service. Loads 
caused by turbulence or manceuvres can be measured by counting accelerometers, 
instruments which record the number of times certain pre-determined g values are 
reached or exceeded. The frequency of occurrence of these loads determines the 
load spectrum. 


The load spectrum can be applied to an aircraft or major sub-assembly so that 
the fatigue endurance may be assessed, but this will not, by itself, give a realistic 
fatigue life. There are two factors which must be taken into account, the fatigue 
strength scatter, mentioned previously, and the variation of operational flight loads 
experienced by individual aircraft in service. Test results have shown that nominally 
identical light alloy structures have a fatigue endurance scatter such that the best has 
perhaps ten times the endurance of the worst ; in terms of the average structure the 
strongest structure will stand some three and one-third times more repetitions of load, 
while the weakest will stand only one-third. This means, therefore, that an aircraft 
designer who finds that his average structure fails after, say, 3,300 flying hours (or 
equivalent loads), would recommend a fatigue life of 1,000 flying hours as being the 
maximum life which would ensure the safety of all his aircraft. This would assume 
that average flight loads would be encountered. Any one aircraft in a squadron may 
be subjected to flight Joads 50 per cent. more damaging than the average for the 
squadron as a whole. Therefore, unless the flight loads are being recorded on each 
individual aircraft, a further factor of one and one-half has to be applied. Applying 
this additional factor to the 3,300-hour aircraft would further reduce its recommended 
fatigue life to about 670 flying hours. 





THE EFFECT OF SPEED -HEIGHT-WEIGHT AND WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION 
ON THE FATIGUE LIFE OF THE CANBERRA 
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Many British aircraft have been fitted with small counting accelerometers known 
as fatigue meters, which record the aircraft’s flight load history by indicating the 
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number of times six or eight pre-determined g values are reached or exceeded. 
The values chosen depend on the g loads considered to be the most fatigue damaging 
to a particular type of aircraft. The flight load safety factor of one and a half would 
not be applied in cases where a fatigue meter was fitted. 


Provided that an aircraft is flown within the load spectrum, or loading conditions 
used for the fatigue life assessment, the risk of catastrophic fatigue failure is negligible. 
The factors which affect the magnitude of fatigue damage and must be kept under 
control are height, weight, weight distribution, and speed. Their effect on the 
fatigue life of a Canberra is shown in Figure 2. This illustration assumes that the 
aircraft is being flown straight and level, with no pilot-induced manceuvres. The 
actual lives shown for the various heights, weights, and speeds would be less if ground 
attack, L.A.B.S., and other manceuvres were included. 


Speed is one of the most significant factors affecting fatigue life and it may be of 
interest to note that an increase from 300 knots to 350 knots almost trebles the 
fatigue damage. The drastic reduction in the fatigue life of this aircraft at the 
lower altitudes can clearly be seen. Although fatigue damage increases with fuselage 
weight, a correctly distributed weight in the wing reduces the damage by relieving the 
wing bending moments. The effect of this is shown in Figure 2, the additional wing 
weight in this case being the integral tank fuel. 


Each time an aircraft takes off, the weight is transferred from the wheels to the 
wings. The effect of this fatigue process will depend on the frequency of occurrence 
and take-off and landing weights. Transport and bomber aircraft are more prone to 
this type of damage than fighters. These ground/air loads are taken into account when 
estimating fatigue life. 


It has already been seen from Figure 2 that fatigue life becomes considerably 
reduced at the lower altitudes. This is, of course, entirely due to the greater number 
of air turbulence loads encountered. When dealing with aircraft fatigue problems, 
air turbulence can be regarded as a series of vertical gusts moving upwards or down- 
wards at various speeds. It is necessary for the designer to know the expected 
frequency of occurrence of different magnitudes of gusts at the design operating 
altitudes of his aircraft. These data help him to assess the loads his aircraft is likely 
to experience in service, thus permitting an early estimate of the fatigue life to be 
made. 


Data on gusts are being collected by the Royal Aircraft Establishment from 
counting accelerometers which are fitted to a variety of civil aircraft operating on 
regular air routes throughout the world. This has resulted in the production of 
basic gust data for civil transport operating altitudes. Most of this research has 
been connected with the frequency of occurrence of 10 ft./sec. gusts. Gusts of this 
magnitude were considered to be the most representative of the fatigue damaging 
gusts frequently encountered by transport aircraft. On an average day in the 
U.K., a 10 ft./sec. gust could be expected once every two miles at 500 ft., and once 
every 800 miles at 35,000 ft. A gust of this size would cause an acceleration of 
about 0.6 g on a Canberra and about 0.3 g on a Comet 2. Gust frequency over the 
sea, at the lower altitudes, has been found to be much less than over land. 


The requirement for some of our aircraft to fly for prolonged periods below 
500 ft. should focus gust research on the 0-500 ft. height band, about which com- 
paratively little is known. Service aircraft will obviously have to be used for this 
research and the successful outcome will depend to a great extent on the effort 
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which the Scrvices are prepared to allocate for such trials. Detailed knowledge of 
very low altitude turbulence should be of value during the early design stages of the 
T.S.R.2, and would also enable more realistic fatigue lives to be assessed for our 
existing aircraft. It would also be of value to the physiological studies of high-speed 
low-level flight. 


There is reason to believe that low-level turbulence in some parts of the M.E.A.F 
and F.E.A.F. operating areas may be up to five times more severe than those 
encountered in the U.K. This situation would appear to warrant a full-scale investi- 
gation since it may seriously affect the fatigue life of any aircraft operating in these 
theatres. 

There are three practical ways to express the fatigue life of military aircraft. 
These are :— 

(a) Flying hours. 
(b) Fatigue meter readings. 
(c) Number of landings (or flights.) 

Method (a) has generally been used to indicate the lives of various components, 
including the aircraft structure. However, the wide variation of operating conditions 
to which an aircraft is exposed during its life makes this method of expressing life 
one of limited value. In other words, loading conditions will vary from one sortie 
to another. Data of the type shown at Fig. 2 would be of little value, because times 
spent at the various heights and speeds, as well as the number of manceuvres, would 
have to be taken into account. 

Method (8) by itself will not indicate the amount of fatigue life consumed because 
it does not relate the gs recorded to the aircraft weight. It is possible, however, to 
evolve a series of formule into which fatigue meter readings can be put to give the 
percentage of the fatigue life consumed for any one aircraft provided that average 
operating weights are recorded for each flight. This method should be used for all 
aircraft with a variable operating pattern. 

Most of the fatigue damage to our transport and medium bomber aircraft is 
done during take-off and landing and during climb and descent. The varied number 
of take-offs and landings carried out in any given number of flying hours would thus 
make it unrealistic to relate fatigue life to flying hours for these types of aircraft. 
It would appear, therefore, that the fatigue life consumption of heavy aircraft could 
be related to the number of landings or flights and their relationship to average 
take-off and landing weights. The operating speed range of this type of aircraft 
is unlikely to vary from approved procedure. However, fatigue meter formule 
should be used for heavy aircraft which have a highly variable flight pattern, e.g. 
operational conversion and exhibition flying. 


SoME CURRENT PROBLEMS 


It is not intended to quote the actual fatigue lives which have been recommended 
for military aircraft in service today. A study of them, however, would show that 
in many cases there is little margin between the fatigue lives and the planned 
anticipated lives at forecast flying intensities and tasks. Any change of role or 
operating technique which will involve more flying at lower altitude, increased speeds, 
increased high g manceuvre intensity, or a greater number of landings could lead to 
premature withdrawal from service. 


1Operation ‘‘ Swifter ” is now being held at El Adem to investigate low level 
turbulence conditions. 
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The Canberra is perhaps one of the best examples of how a change from a high- 
level to low-level role can drastically reduce the fatigue life. This aircraft, in its 
original high-level bombing role, had a fatigue life well in excess of that required, 
but now it may be insufficient to prevent premature withdrawal from service unless 
some steps are taken to control operating procedures. Any such control, if wide- 
spread, would almost certainly lead to a drop in operational efficiency and must, 
therefore, be carefully balanced against the decrease in efficiency which would result 
from the premature withdrawal from service of a number of aircraft. If operational 
limitations should be considered necessary, the aim should be to obtain the most 
advantageous fatigue damage relationship between weight, weight distribution, 
height, speed, and weather conditions. The use of fatigue meter formule should 
enable control to be exercised over individual aircraft whose rate of life consumption 
is well above average. 


Comet 2 aircraft of Transport Command were originally given a fatigue life 
based on a flight time average of three hours. In practice, however, the average 
flight times have been much lower than this figure and aircraft engaged on con- 
tinuation training are being subjected to a far greater number of gust and manceuvre 
loads, and up to eight times the number of landing loads, as those engaged on route 
flying. Figure 3 shows the load spectra of two Comet 2 aircraft, one of which has 
been employed partly on continuation training and the other wholly on route flying. 
The severity of the continuation training Joad spectrum is due to turbulence and 
manceuvres at low altitude. The additional fatigue damage caused by landings and 
take-offs, although not shown in the !cad spectrum, is also significant. If the same 
aircraft are constantly used for ccntinuation training, they will rapidly consume their 
fatigue life and an early withdrawal from service will be necessary. It may prove 
more economical in the long run to spread the continuation training commitment 
over as many aircraft as possible. 


LOAD SPECTRUM-COMET 2 AIRCRAFT 


COMPARISON OF LOADS EXPERIENCED ON ROUTE AND 
CONTINUATION TRAINING FLYING 


—- FIG.3 -— 
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It is probably too early to judge the effects of fatigue damage on the Victors 
and Vulcans, although it is known that the O.C.U. role is about four times as 
damaging as normal squadron flying. Low-level ‘ showing the flag’ or exhibition 
flying causes most fatigue damage to these aircraft. Five minutes of this type of 
flying results in more fatigue damage than that caused by three hours of average 
squadron flying. If a fatigue life problem arises on these aircraft, there should be 
no difficulty in controlling exhibition fly-past speeds, heights, and weights. 


As more knowledge of operational flight loads is obtained from fatigue meters, 
and more full structural testing is done, it is possible that some aircraft will have their 
fatigue lives re-assessed. Any further reduction in fatigue lives would hasten the 
day when a decision may have to be taken, for operational reasons, to fly beyond the 
recommended life of a particular aircraft. What would be the flight safety risk 
involved ? The risk for aircraft fitted with fatigue meters is shown below. 


Fatigue Life Used Risk of Failure 
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PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 

New aircraft are unlikely to be handicapped by fatigue life restrictions to the 
same extent as current types because fatigue will be considered for specific loading 
conditions from the outset. Where possible, new aircraft will be so designed that 
any crack or fracture will be discovered before the strength of the aircraft is reduced 
to a catastrophical level. This is known as ‘ fail safe’ design. The success of this 
new design philosophy will depend on a high standard of inspection and its frequency, 
in relation to the growth of the crack. In ‘ fail safe’ design, both the structure and 
the inspection techniques must be such that any failure which could eventually 
become catastrophic will be certain to be found before the aircraft is endangered. 
This means that the designer should clearly indicate the likely regions in which cracks 
would appear, and advise on the best method of detection. 


‘ Fail safe’ principles have the widest application in the case of transport air- 
craft. Accessibility and operational considerations may, however, restrict the full 
application of ‘fail safe’ design on interceptor and strike aircraft such as the 
T.S.R.2. It should be possible, however, to build-in an adequate fatigue life provided 
that the loading conditions given to the designer are realistic. Close co-operation 
between the design authority and the designer during the design and development 
stages will help to reduce the possibility of fatigue life restrictions whilst the aircraft 
is in service. 


CONCLUSION 
Any change of the design flight profile of any aircraft in service which involves 
flying lower, faster, or with a greatly increased number of high g manceuvres will 
drastically reduce the fatigue life. Similarly, any unnecessary low flying or ‘ circuits 
and bumps’ by heavy bomber or transport aircraft should be avoided and the 
continuation training commitments, particularly on the transports, shared by as 
many aircraft as possible. 
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It has been necessary to give a short fatigue life to some British military aircraft 
This is mainly because these aircraft have been required to carry out high-speed 
low-level flight and large numbers of high g manoeuvres, for which the aircraft were 
not originally designed. The Canberra, operating in its low-level role, is particularly 
affected and it may be found necessary to limit its operating conditions, or to plan 
flights, so as to reduce the rate of fatigue damage. Other types may be similarly 
affected in the future. The universal fitment of fatigue meters combined with the 
use of fatigue formule would enable the life consumption of individual aircraft 
to be recorded progressively. 


Fatigue life restrictions on future aircraft should not be the problem it is today. 
Transport aircraft designed on a ‘ fail safe ’ basis will require a high standard of design 
and inspection if flight safety is not to be jeopardized. Future interceptors or strike 
aircraft will be structurally designed for the role so should, therefore, have ample 
fatigue life, provided that the operational conditions specified to the designer are 
not exceeded in service. 


The days when structural fatigue constituted a hazard to military aircraft are 
probably over. The chances of catastrophic failure within the recommended fatigue 
life are negligible. 


This article was originally published in “‘ The Hawk” and ts reprinted here by 
courtesy of the Editor. 





























THE LITTLE CHERUB UP ALOFT 
By F. R. CoTt_e 


HE sight of a trim, model motor-boat, speeding along an ornamental lake, 

y changing course among the frightened ducks and directed from the lakeside 

by remote control, brought back to my mind recently what was the most 
remarkable happening of my life. 


My mind went back to an evening in March, 1916. The scene was war-stricken 
France. Tears glistened in the eyes of Madame as, bent and silent, she stood at 
the door of the estaminet in her sombre black dress, watching a British infantry 
battalion march down the village street. We were off to the trenches not many 
kilometres away. A tremendous German offensive had been launched against 
the French Army and, for their relief, our division had taken over a sector of the 
Western Front, north of Arras, named by our allies Le Labyrinthe. As the men 
of the battalion marched down the street they did not share Madame’s gloom. 
It was not their country that had been invaded. True, the gilt had been knocked 
off the gingerbread of their soldiering adventure. They knew full well the hardships 
of trench life. But, at the time, they were still enjoying the elation, or what might 
be called the spiritual intoxication, experienced by infantrymen when temporarily 
away from the death-ridden trenches. 


The maze of trenches we were taking over lay immediately to the east of the 
Arras-Lens road. From that road, on that March evening I remember, we of our 
battalion entered into our inheritance, as we filed into the communication trench 
leading to the front line, about three miles distant. The Labyrinth, as we found it, 
was a grim place indeed. The dead, it seemed, had been buried anywhere and, 
between the many lines of crumbling French and German trenches, a few of those 
who had fallen in an offensive of the previous year still lay, unburied and unheeded, 
in the long grass. At one end of that long communication trench, in spring and 
summer, one could hear the larks sing overhead with exuberance while the flowers 
of the fields decorated the upturned chalk. But at the other end, in the battered 
firing line, where one was but 40 yards from a vigilant enemy, there was an ominous 
hush, emphasized occasionally by t’ tat-tat of a distant machine gun or the /frrt 
of a spent bullet. 


When we took over the '° yrinth instructions were given that the dugouts 
in the front line were not to be used because of the danger of their collapse should 
a mine be exploded in the vicinity. I well remember my disquiet when boxes of 
Mills bombs were distributed along the firestep of the trench and the pin of each 
and every bomb was loosened, ready for instant use ; I knew that a mine explosion 
was often the prelude to an attack. Because of the mines, tours of duty in the front 
line were restricted to three days at a time. It was on our second day there that, 
off duty and short of sleep, I lay down in the trench to have a nap. After a minute 
or two, with my head on the ground, I thought I heard sounds as of tapping coming 
from below. They were barely audible. Slowly, however, I became convinced 
that, beneath me, somebody must be tunnelling in the chalk. I got up and found 
the platoon sergeant, but he could hear nothing. Other men who listened declared 
that it was my imagination and that there was nothing to be heard. 


The following day I lay down again in the same place. When my ear was 
pressed to the ground I heard the faint, dull sound, as before. This time, however, 
I heard not one, but two successions of taps coming from below. With bated breath 
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I ran along the trench and reported what I had heard, but to my dismay nobody 
who listened at the place I pointed out could hear a sound. The sergeant again 
failed to hear anything. Seeing the look on my face, however, he said he would 
telephone the engineers. An hour or so later a mining engineer arrived. We stood 
around silently as he put down his amplifier. I watched his face anxiously. “ Yes,” 
he said quietly, “‘ this will be a big mine.” : 


The next day other troops took over the front line while we went back to the 
support trenches. We left expecting that the mine would go up in our absence but, 
in due course, we returned to find it still unexploded. Two sandbagged blocks had 
been built across the trench, cutting out about 35 yards of it which, the engineers 
calculated, would be affected by the mine. A sentry post had been sited on the 
outer side of each of the blocks. My platoon were posted against one of the blocks. 
We were informed that our divisional artillery had exact information as to the 
mine’s location. 

I spent the next three days with the wind up; but nothing happened. Then, 
once again, relieved by other troops, we went back to the support trenches. This 
was followed by another spell in the line, when again we found the mine unexploded, 
and then a further spell in support. A note I had made in my diary at the time 
reminds me now that when, for the fourth time, we moved to the front line and 
found the mine still unexploded, I was both distressed and puzzled, for I had reckoned 
that it should have been completed and tamped at least two weeks ago. Perhaps, 
however, the wretched thing had been abandoned. 


On this fourth visit to the front line I found time to initiate into trench routine 
a private, named Kelly, who had just joined the platoon and was one of a draft 
recently sent out from home. He, with two experienced men, manned the sentry 
post which had been placed immediately against the trench block, referred to by 
us as the ‘ block post.’ That evening, after dark, I visited this post and, as Kelly 
was off duty, I resumed, in a low voice, as was usual when so near to the enemy, 
my talk with him about trench warfare. Everything was quiet, very quiet. The 
sentry was standing on the firestep, looking into the darkness of no-man’s-land, 
while the two other men were seated on the firestep at his feet. I was standing 
in the trench, facing Kelly. During our conversation, some of which I still remember, 
the latter, in his soft, Irish voice, remarked that it seemed to him that non-com- 
missioned officers had a better time in the trenches than privates. At that time, 
because of a shortage of non-commissioned officers in the platoon, each of them 
had to do extra duty in the trench. Instead, however, of pointing this out to the 
newcomer and carrying on with the instruction I was giving him, I abruptly broke off 
the conversation and walked away. For no reason whatever I left unsaid what 
was on the tip of my tongue and, picking up my rifle, left the post. 

Why I left Kelly so suddenly and brusquely at that moment was quite incom- 
prehensible to me. Most certainly I did not leave in a fit of abstraction for, in the 
strained circumstances under which we lived, we were kept constantly on the alert. 
But, in any case, I left. I had taken about ten paces away from the post when, 
with a deep, muffied rumble, the big mine went up. 


At the sudden noise I stopped, half turned, and looked over my shoulder. 
Against the dark sky I saw, rising ever so slowly, a wall of earth, black at the top 
and white below. Crouching down, I watched the ascending mass reach its turning 
point and then begin to fall, the loose, black earth falling towards me while, behind it, 
a tremendous quantity of white chalk was still going up. After what seemed a 
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long time, I regained the use of my legs and ran. I had run perhaps ten yards when, 
to my horror, I saw and heard, about 20 yards ahead of me, a second mine going up. 
I pulled myself up and, in the dim evening light, for one tense moment, watched 
dark earth—there was no chalk this time—shoot into the air. Whirling myself 
about I doubled back with, I believe, my hair standing on end. Still clutching my 
rifle, I looked about me and found that the three men I had just left and the trench 
block had disappeared. Where they had been there was now a white crater stretching 
away into the darkness to right and left. 


Then, out of the obscurity, a plaintive voice cried, “ Fred, dig me out.” A 
closer look showed that a man’s head was protruding from the margin of the white 
rubble. It was Johnnie’s head, his body, in a sitting posture, being completely 
buried. I realized at once his awful predicament, but felt that I must leave him, 
pinned down by the chalk, in case it was possible for me to do anything, however 
inadequate, to repel an attack. Mounting the firestep of the short stretch of trench 
left between the two mine craters, I looked over the top towards the enemy line 
and immediately began throwing Mills bombs as far as I could. Then, with 
dramatic suddenness, our artillery opened fire. For a short time shells screamed 
overhead, missing the top of my steel helmet, it seemed, only by inches and exploding 
along the enemy front, 30 or 40 yards distant. Never, perhaps, did a soldier feel 
more grateful than I did then for a burst of shellfire. 


Because of the prompt retaliation of our artillery, I suppose, the Germans 
did not attack. Their second mine, a shallow one, was badly sited and, almost 
missing our trench, caused no casualties. We consolidated the two mine craters 
into our front line. Johnnie was dug out and sent back to hospital but, stout fellow, 
he was soon with us again. 


During the first World War, on many occasions, infantrymen were mystified 
at their escape from injury or death when, for no apparent reason and unconscious 
of any immediate, personal danger, they moved away from a particular spot in a 
trench only just in time. Some of those men, no doubt, attributed their preser- 
vation to the working of Providence, while others, men who had little or no 
opportunity and very little inclination to speculate about abstruse matters, would 
probably have said it was just thundering good luck. One man I knew ascribed 
such escapes as he had had to the guidance of ‘ that little cherub up aloft.’ I found 
that he was unwilling to discuss the matter, but seemingly he wished to suggest 
that the spirit of someone near and dear to him, who had left this world of ours, 
was watching over and helping him. I am afraid that, at the time, I rather pooh- 
poohed my friend’s suggestion. 


But, with the passing of the years, my ideas have changed and I feel that those 
who at one time loved us but have left us may, in the after life, take a deep interest 
in us. And I imagine that they, with their wider horizons, would be in an excellent 
position to aid us. Love is the sweetest, the greatest, and the most wonder-working 
thing on earth. Surely the impeccable, discarnate love of those of our kith and kin 
who have passed into the great unknown is just as wonderful. May it not be that, 
at times when for some reason or other we happen to be less insensitive than usual, 
less distracted, and more susceptible to outside influence, any one of us, by divine 
grace, may have the help and direction of some ‘ little cherub up aloft.’ 








NURSING SERVICES OF THE ARMY 
By JuLia M. CowPER 


N 1954 a short pamphlet was prepared at the Depot of Queen Alexandra’s 
[= Army Nursing Corps to explain something of the history, background, 

and working of the Corps. It began with the establishment by Miss Florence 
Nightingale a hundred years earlier of the first recognised nursing service in the 
Crimean War. Yet the instinct of a woman to look after her man when wounded 
in battle goes back to prehistoric times. It would be as true to say that no doctor 
accompanied an army before the formation of the Medical Department in 1873 
as it is to begin the history of army nurses in 1854. 

In the early days, before there was a standing army in this country, armies for 
service overseas were hastily assembled and enlisted for particular campaigns. 
They were served by a host of civilian camp followers, some, like the engineers 
and doctors, being paid from public funds, while others, like the sutlers, were there 
for personal profit. 


On the restoration of King Charles II the first permanent establishments were 
authorized, a surgeon and often a surgeon’s mate being included in each regiment 
of horse and foot. The first overseas garrison was in Tangier, where there was a 
hospital, but although primarily intended for the army, it was available for the whole 
town. We know that the sick men lay in ‘ single bedds,’ unlike their fit comrades, 
for whom only one bed between two was provided. But like everything else it was 
inefficient for want of money. No establishment seems to have been laid down for 
it and it was probably staffed by the regimental surgeons and such women of the 
garrison as could be persuaded to undertake the work. 

When, in 1683, the garrison was withdrawn, the orders for the evacuation 
expressly charged the Governor with the “ special care’’ of the ‘‘ sick and weak 
officers and souldiers "’ who were to be “ putt on Bord the Hospital ships we have 
order’d to be provided for the purpose with such Provisions and Attendants as is 
suitable to their needs.” Another paper, ‘‘ An accompt of sicke seamen and souldiers 
put on board His Maties Hospital Shipp ye Welcome ’’, included “‘ 3 women for nurses.”’ 

After the death of Charles II, his brother James took much trouble over his 
Army. He it was who expanded it from four regiments of foot to 15, and concentrated 
it for exercise for the first time. His camps on Hounslow Heath were really the 
beginning of army manceuvres. An original, though undated, paper exists laying 
down the rules for these camps, covering the baking of the bread, brewing of the 
beer, the provision of the straw for the tents, and, last but not least, for the hospitals. 
They were to be “ each under a Matron who shall have a maid servant or cook to 
dress the sick soldiers’ diett during the summer season only. Each division of the 
hospitals to have their nurses or tenders to be chosen by the several matrons to 
assist them in taking care of the sick, washing their linen, watching upon occasion 
and the like.’’ 

After the flight of King James and the accession of his son-in-law, King 
William III, troops supporting the rival monarchs operated in Ireland. The 
establishments of the Royal Army, dated May rst, 1689, include the following :— 

“ Marching Hospitals in Iveland 

1 Govnor Director, 2 physicians, chirurgien gen, aintaait master chirurgien, 

8 chirurgien’s mates, 2 chaplains, Apoth. Gen, another master apoths, 3 apoths’ 

mates, 3 Purveyors, 2 clerks, clerk for beds and furniture, Conductor of Waggons, 
3 cooks, 2 persons to look after bread and beer, 20 nurses and tenders. 
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Fix’d Hosp 

1 Director, 2 Phys, 2 master chirurgiens, 10 mates, 1 Chap, 1 Mr Apoth, 
3 mates, 3 Purveyors, 2 clerks of a/cs, 1 clerk of beds and furniture, 3 cooks, 
2 persons for bread and beer, 30 nurses.” 


‘ , 


Fifty years later there is again reference to “ nurses and washers” without 
directly mentioning their sex, but it seems clear that they were female as the establish- 
ment of the hospitals in Flanders, dated May 11th, 1742, includes a matron with 
nurses and tenders under her. 


In 1758 there is a more direct reference to the sex of the nurses embarked with 
the expedition for the West Indies. In each transport a nurse was put on board, 
“a sober woman that hath no child to carry with her.’’ She was provided with a 
complete set of bedding and 6d. a day for wages. 


During the Peninsula wars there appear to have been no female nurses with 
the Army. The Duke of Wellington did all in his power to reduce the size of his 
waggon train with which the women normally marched, and he repeatedly ordered 
them to stay behind. No doubt he was also influenced by the evil reputation nurses 
had earned in civilian hospitals at home. 


In the wake of the industrial revolution, poverty, dirt, and starvation in the 
overcrowded towns brought with them disease and misery, drunkenness and brutality. 
Such hospitals as there were were totally inadequate and short of funds. Filthy 
beds were crammed close together in an atmosphere of dirt and lack of sanitation 
which produced so overpowering a smell that no decent woman would have anything 
to do with them. Those who did so were as degraded as their men, and hospital 
nurses were notorious for their immorality, drunkenness, and promiscuity. 


Five years after Waterloo, Florence Nightingale was born. While she grew up 
the conditions in the hospitals went from bad to worse, and when she first realized 
the horrors that she later did so much to eradicate, it was unthinkable that a woman 
in her position should go near a hospital. The story of how she overcame the 
difficulties is too well known to need repetition. Suffice it to say that she was the 
first person to realize that it was not enough to be a woman to be capable of nursing. 
She set about the task of learning all she could herself, and when public interest was 
aroused about hospital conditions it was she who knew all the answers. 


By the time William Howard Russell’s despatches in The Times caused a public 
outcry about conditions in the Crimea generally and in the hospitals in particular, 
she had worked in the Institute of Deaconesses at Kaiserwerth, visited hospitals 
in France and England, and had shown her own administrative ability as unpaid 
superintendent of what she herself described as a ‘ Sanatarium for Sick Governesses 
run by a Committee of Fine Ladies.’ 


She was the obvious person to organize a party of female nurses for the hospitals 
in the Crimea. She set out with 38 women, 14 with hospital experience (the majority 
of whom turned out to be drunken and useless), 10 Roman Catholic nuns, and 14 
Anglican sisters who cared more for the souls of their patients than for their bodies. 
She encountered fierce opposition and at one time it looked as though her principal 
mission had failed, but her welfare work was superb and her patients adored her. 
At home her work was recognized by the Queen and was an endless topic of con- 
versation in the taverns. She became a public heroine and a fund was opened in 
her honour, which amounted to £45,000, to be put at her disposal for ‘‘ the training, 
sustenance, and protection of nurses, paid and unpaid.” 
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The original nurses had been engaged on a civilian contract, each signing an 
agreement submitting herself to Miss Nightingale’s orders. On this rested the 
sole authority for discipline, and the only redress for misconduct or breach of 
conditions of engagement was dismissal. Petty jealousy and intrigue undermined 
her authority, and it was not until a Commission was sent out by the Government 
that the true state of affairs was appreciated at home. Then she was recognized 
as the ‘ General Superintendent of the Female Nursing Establishment of the military 
hospitals of the Army.’ No lady, sister, or nurse, was to be engaged or moved without 
her consent, and the principal medical officer was instructed to issue his orders to 
female nurses through her. At last something like a nursing service with its own 
channels of communication was established, but it was too late. These orders were 
received in the Crimea on 16th March, 1856, and on 2gth April peace was proclaimed. 
The Army returned home and Miss Nightingale rejoined her family, never again 
to assume an official position in the Army or in a hospital. 


She lived, however, for another 50 years and her influence on subsequent events 
cannot be over-estimated. She was instrumental in introducing female nurses into 
military hospitals at home in 1856. She established a training school for nurses 
with the money collected in the ‘ Nightingale Fund,’ and she designed the Royal 
Victoria Hospital at Netley, which was to become the Army Training School for 
Military Nurses. In 1860 Lady Jane Stewart-Shaw was appointed the first Superin- 
tendent of Military Nursing Services, including supervision of the Army Training 
School, although it was not for another 21 years that the Army Nursing Service 
was inaugurated under that name. 


Female nurses were on active service in the Zulu campaign of 1879/80 and in 
Egypt in 1882. In 1884 a code of regulations was drawn up for “ the Female Nursing 
Service ’’ which was by then working not only in this country in London, at Netley, 
Woolwich, Aldershot, Gosport, Portsmouth, Devonport, Dover, Shorncliffe, and 
Canterbury, but also at the Curragh in Ireland, and at Malta and Gibraltar. The 
following year Lady Roberts, as wife of the Commander-in-Chief in India, was 
instrumental in taking lady nurses out from England to form the nucleus of an 
Indian Nursing Service. All ranks of the British Army in India showed their 
appreciation in 1886 by subscribing generously to an appeal for the establishment 
of homes in the hills for these nurses. 


In 1889 it was laid down that sisters were to be employed in all army hospitals 
with Loo or more beds. A nursing reserve service was formed in 1897, a year before 
the Medical Department was reorganized as the Royal Army Medical Corps. On the 
outbreak of the South African War, therefore, the organization of the medical 
services was roughly the same as it was in both world wars, but the total strength 
of the Army Nursing Service was no more than 108. With the reserves, however, 
it rose rapidly and 1,400 nurses went to South Africa, of whom 80 were supplied 
by Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. All nurses had the status of officers from 
the inception of the Service in the Crimea. 


The casualties from wounds and sickness in the South African War put a great 
strain on the medical services, and the war was stil] in progress when the Rt. Hon. 
St. John Broderick, then Secretary of State for War, personally presided over a 
committee to enquire into the possibility of a more extensive use of female nurses 
with an army on active service. This was unanimously recommended, the first 
step being to reorganize the Service in peace to enable it to expand more readily 
in time of war. Surgeon-General W. Taylor, Director General Army Medical Services, 
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not only emphasized the belief of members of the committee that “the ability of 
female nurses in war is capable of an extension hitherto not contemplated,” but he 
concluded by saying that “‘ an extension of the powers of the matron, of the sisters, 
and of nurses in military hospitals will be of enormous advantage to the officer-in- 
charge of the hospital; through him to the General Officer Commanding, and 
ultimately to the Army at large.” 

Queen Alexandra took a personal interest in the new venture, assuming the 
position of President and giving her name not only to the organization in England 
which became known as Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing Service 
when it was established by Royal Warrant in 1902, but also to Queen Alexandra’s 
Indian Nursing Service, and to Queen Alexandra’s Military Families’ Nursing 
Service when it was formed. She also devised the badge, ribbon, and motto, ‘‘ Sub 
Cruce Candida,” all of which were approved by King Edward VII and registered 
as the official insignia. Hitherto the dress of military nurses had been identical 
with that in civilian hospitals, but on the formation of Q.A.I.M.N.S. the grey dress 
was introduced which, worn with a scarlet cape, was soon so familiar a sight in 
garrison towns at home and abroad. The cuffs were of scarlet, the headdress a 
square of organdie with the badge embroidered in one corner. At evening parties 
wherever uniform was worn, this cape made a distinctive splash of colour worn over 
a grey silk dress. 

Netley was no longer a training school for female nurses, who were now required 
to be state registered nurses before they joined. To provide for expansion in war, 
qualified civilian nurses could enrol in Q.A.I.M.N.S. Reserve. In 1908, Voluntary 
Aid Detachments were formed in which ladies could be partially trained to replace 
medical orderlies in military hospitals in an emergency. 

By the time war broke out in 1914, the strength had risen to 272, but by the 
end of that year reservists and volunteers brought it up to 2,223, of whom 1,803 
were already abroad. Before the Armistice in 1918, there were no fewer than 
10,404 trained nurses working at base hospitals all over the world, and as far forward 
as casualty clearing stations in France. There were no other ranks in the Service, 
but 8,495 members of Voluntary Aid Detachments had taken over the work of 
medical orderlies in many military hospitals. 


The nursing services were organized in theatres of operations, each under 
a principal matron responsible to headquarters, except with the British Armies 
in France and Flanders where Dame Maud McCarthy, G.B.E., R.R.C., was Matron- 
in-Chief, responsible to G.H.Q. 

At the War Office, Dame Ethel Becher, Matron-in-Chief, was responsible to 
the Director General Army Medical Services for the general administration, recruiting, 
and drafting of the entire Service. Her nurses were to be found in the intense heat 
of Mesopotamia, in the mosquito-infested climate of Macedonia, and in Egypt, 
Malta, Gibraltar, as well as in the freezing conditions of France where even the 
hospitals were without fuel. The casualties amounted to 36 killed or drowned 
through enemy action, and 159 died on active service. 

After the war the Reserve was demobilized and the Regular Service settled 
down once more to peacetime conditions, not unlike those in a civilian hospital 
except that instead of student nurses their responsibility for training was to the 
medical orderlies of the R.A.M.C. These men gained their practical experience - 
in medical and surgical wards as in any other hospital. The lectures were given 
by Q.A.1.M.N.S. sisters who, in 1926, were given relative rank of officers under 
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King’s Regulations. R.A.M.C. orderlies sat their examinations, being encouraged 
to qualify not only to military ‘ trained nurse ’ standard, but to take the examination 
for a civilian State Registered Nurse, but they did not then rank as officers as did 
every State Registered female nurse. 


In 1926, Q.A. Indian Nursing Service was amalgamated with Q.A.I.M.N:S. 
and the following year Q.A. Military Families’ Nursing Service was absorbed. Hence- 
forward a Q.A.I.M.N.S. nursing sister might be posted to one of the larger hospitals 
at Millbank, Aldershot, Woolwich, Netley, or Tidworth, with 200-300 beds each, 
or to a small families’ hospital with a staff of no more than three to six sisters. They 
served in China, India, Burma, Egypt, the Sudan, Malta, and Gibraltar. There 
is no such thing as volunteering for particular duty, and every sister goes where 
she is sent to take her part in whatever work comes her way. Sometimes this is 
unconnected with normal military duty, as in Gibraltar during the Spanish war 
when a number of casualties found their way into the Military Hospital. Here also 
several medical officers and sisters were decorated by Hitler for the care of those 
injured in the Deutschland. As the hospital was short-staffed at the time, four sisters 
were flown out from Britain to help with the extra work. This was the first but by 
no means the last time that sisters were transported by air. The next occasion was 
at the time of the Quetta earthquake, when several honours were awarded for 
devotion to duty. 


By this time the Service was highly organized, with sisters living in quarters, 
running their own messes, sometimes presided over by a matron in the larger hos- 
pitals, sometimes by a sister-in-charge in the smaller ones. Extra pay was granted to 
assistant matrons, sisters-in-charge, theatre sisters, and sister midwives, and for 
fever nursing. As she became more senior, each sister was called upon to take her 
turn giving lectures to the male orderlies. By the time she had completed eight to 
ten years’ service she was ready to take the examination in Army procedure by which 
she qualified for promotion to matron. 


A new factor in the Army during the second World War was the embodiment of 
women’s Services with the armed forces for duties other than nursing. These women 
often worked closely with the men and, although they had no military status nor 
power of command, they exercised a considerable amount of control in some 
establishments. They wore badges of rank which, though not the same as the male 
officers, conveyed their relative rank. In 1940 Q.A.I.M.N.S. came into line and wore 
similar badges. 

At this time, to the great regret of all connected with the Army, the nurses lost 
their traditional grey and scarlet uniform. Whether deliberately, or as has been 
suggested, by an oversight, no licence for the manufacture of the grey cloth was 
given with the other Service colours. While in the wards their familiar appearance 
was unchanged, but as soon as they left their hospitals they wore the same khaki 
battledress as the Auxiliary Territorial Service, distinguished only by their cap 
badge and a grey and scarlet lanyard. 

The shortage of manpower after the evacuation from Dunkirk made it necessary 
to expand the women’s Services to an unprecedented degree and it was considered 
essential to give them military status. The officers were granted a special form of 
emergency commission and all ranks became subject to a modified form of military 
law. These regulations applied equally to nursing officers and the women serving 
with combatant corps. They adopted the same badges of rank as male officers ; 
they both gave and received salutes. 
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It would be impossible to describe the variety or extent of the work carried out 
by Q.A.I.M.N.S. during the second World War. Reserves were called up as well as 
sisters of the comparatively new Territorial Army Nursing Service. The strength 
in 1945 was 12,000. They served in all war areas. Nine were taken prisoner by the 
Japanese, a number were reported missing in Malaya, and 1,300 were evacuated with 
the B.E.F. from France in 1940, some from as far forward as the neighbourhood 
of Brussels. They served in hospital ships ; they nursed Poles who had been taken 
prisoner by the Russians in 1939 and were later transferred to British protection 
when Russia was attacked by Germany and suddenly found herself on the other 
side. 

Q.A.1.M.N.S. officers also took charge of many a reception station where female 
military personnel were nursed during minor sickness. Here they often lived in the 
A.T.S. officers’ mess and were not only responsible for the care of the patients in 
their charge but for the training of the staff of A.T.S. medical orderlies or members 
of Voluntary Aid Detachments. 


At the end of the war the reservists were once more demobilized, but the Service 
continued to have world-wide commitments—far in excess of those before the war 
except in India and Pakistan, from which they were withdrawn when these countries 
gained their independence. The senior officers remained for some time to organize 
the nursing services of the two new dominions. 


Q.A.I.M.N.S. officers nursed prisoners released from the horror camp of Belsen 
and casualties in the Greek insurrection ; they carried out famine relief in refugee 
camps ; they worked in typhus and epidemic camps all over the world ; they were 
responsible for the post-war organization of civil nursing in Hong Kong, Singapore, 
and Greece ; they accompanied the British delegations to the peace conferences in 
Paris and Moscow and to the U.N.E.S.C.O. conference in Paris ; they staffed repatria- 
tion ships and camps and dealt with illegal Jewish immigrants in Cyprus. 


When it was decided that the women’s Services were to continue on a permanent 
basis and would in future be an integral part of the armed forces, it was clear that the 
status of nursing officers would be changed and that they would henceforward require 
more military knowledge. A depot was opened in 1947 where they could get the 
necessary training, the forerunner of that at present located in Queen Alexandra’s 
Camp at Hindhead in Surrey. In 1948 the appointment of Her Majesty Queen 
Mary was redesignated Commandant-in-Chief and a Controller Commandant was 
also approved and appointed. 


The following year, Queen Alexandra’s Royal Army Nursing Corps was formed 
as an integral part of the Regular Army, and nursing officers were granted Regular 
commissions. Their terms of service, gratuities, and pensions were brought into 
line with those of male officers. The Matron-in-Chief is also Director of Nursing 
Services, deputy and assistant directors being appointed to all headquarters of 
commands in which nursing officers are stationed. In fact the organization is 
identical with that of other Services. 


In 1950 the last great change took place when other ranks were introduced into 
the corps. Existing medical and dental orderlies transferred from the Women’s 
Royal Army Corps, and the trades of clerk, physiotherapist, radiographer, and 
laboratory technician were introduced. It is now possible for Q.A.R.A.N.C. medical 
orderlies to train like their R.A.M.C. counterparts to trained nurse standard and to 
continue to be employed as other ranks, while officers may be selected for leadership 
qualities as well as skill in nursing. 
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In the same year 0.A.R.A.N.C. officers were granted the same rank titles as 
those used for so long by the men. Queen Mary became Colonel-in-Chief and the 
Controller Commandant became the Colonel! Commandant. 


Although battledress is at present still worn for training and active service, a 
Number 1 dress has been introduced for ceremonial and walking out in which the 
traditional grey and scarlet have been brought back. It consists of a jacket and skirt 
of grey with gilt buttons, bearing Queen Alexandra’s cypher surmounted by a crown. 
Gorget patches of scarlet with a grey silk gimp down the centre are worn on the 
lapels by colonels and above, while the other officers wear gilt collar badges incorpora- 
ting the white cross of Denmark and Queen Alexandra’s cypher. The peaked cap 
with a high crown is also in grey with a rather larger version of the same badge. The 
indoor dress remains unchanged for sisters. That of the other ranks is of pale grey 
cotton with an embroidered badge on the right breast pocket. Their cap is of the 
‘ Sister Dora ’ type in organdie. 

In its new form Q.A.R.A.N.C. is responsible for the nursing care of all military 
personne! and military wives and families, for basic nursing instruction and specialized 
nurse training for the nursing orderlies of both R.A.M.C. and Q.A.R.A.N.C., and 
for their own administration. In addition to her responsibility for care of the sick 
and for training nursing orderlies, a 0.A.R.A.N.C. officer must keep discipline in 
her wards according to military standards, learn and put into practice all relevant 
military rules and regulations, and control all men and women in her charge with 
tact, dignity, and authority. 

She has therefore a dual role of which that of the regimental officer is no less 
jmportant than that of nursing. To assist the State Registered Nurse who joins 
the Corps, she attends a course at the Depot in which she carries out a syllabus 
covering every aspect of military hospital organization, military procedure, obli- 
gation and tradition, medical and nursing history, military surgery and medicine, 
military hygiene, psychiatry, man management, nursing training, personal health, 
practical demonstration and instruction, elementary drill, and physical training. 

This is a far cry from the nurses of Florence Nightingale and even further from 
the matrons, nurses, and tenders of the 17th and 18th Centuries for whom the only 
qualification required was sobriety. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjecis which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, or which 
are of interest to the Services. Correspondents are requested to put their views as concisely as 
Possible but publication of letters will be dependent on the space available in each number of 
ihe JOURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. JouRNAL. 


Srr,—Captain Liddell Hart’s article on ‘“‘ The Ratio of Troops to Space ”’ is one of 
the most interesting we have bad from him in recent years. Some of us have been 
thinking along the same lines for some time now, but the crux of the matter is mobility, 
or as Captain Liddeii Hart puts it, ‘‘ if the N.A.T.O. covering force is comprised of fully 
mobile and highly trained divisions and is organized with more strategic mobility ’’’ (my 
italics). 

The trouble is that mobility costs money, perhaps not so much money as the 
deterrent, but mere than the normal Chancellor of the Exchequer is prepared to disgorge 
in peacetime. This country built a great empire as a result of the strategic mobility 
conferred by command of the seas; and by developing the tank we restored tactical 
mobility to the land battlefield which had been previously hog-tied by the combination 
of machine guns with barbed wire. For this reason, if no other, it is pathetic to have to 
admit that seldom before in our history have we possessed less strategical and tactical 
mobility than we do today. Until this state of affairs can be remedied there is little we 
can do to achieve a more rational allocation of troops to space. 


James Lunt, 
15th June, 1960, Lieut.-Colonel 


THE OLDEST REGIMENT 


S1r,—I was surprised to learn from Major Ikin’s letter in the May Journar that 
certain Territorial units had claimed to have originated at various dates from the 1é€th to 
19th centuries. To take but a single example, that of Queen Victoria’s Rifles, which 
Major Ikin states claims “‘ continuous service from 5th September, 1803.’’ This date is, 
of course, that of the acceptance by the Guvernment of the services of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s Sharpshocters, many of the members of which, after disbandment in 1814, 
formed themselves into a rifle club. It was from the membership of this club, 39 years 
later, that Queen Victoria’s Rifles was rained. To quote from the history of that regiment 
by Major C. A. C. Keeson, “‘ All authentic records of the D.C.S.S. cease with the general 
disbandment of the Volunteers in 1814, and their continued existence rests upon tradition 
and hearsay evidence.” 


The claims of the other units mentioned by Major Ikin can be similarly dismissed, 
and as he states, only the H.A.C., Militia, and some Yeomanry units date back prior to 
the Volunteer revival, generally dated as 1859. Two infantry units were formed just 
prior to the general revival, the Exeter & South Devon Volunteer Rifles, the first com- 
missions in which were gazetted on 4th January, 1853, and Queen Victoria’s Rifles, 
dating from 4th August in the same year. The 4th Bn. Devonshire Regiment, by virtue 
of its unbroken service since formation as the Exeter & South Devon R.V., is today 
(always excluding the H.A.C.) the senior T.A. infantry battalion. 


As far as the Yeomanry is concerned, several claims have been made to the senior 
position, but careful research shows that the regiment with the longest unbroken record 
is the Pembrokesbire Yeomanry, the Castlemartin Troop having been accepted on 22nd 
April, 1794. ‘he regiment is now a gunner unit, having in 1953 been known as the 302nd 
(Pembroke Yeomanry) Field Regt. R.A. (T.A.). Possibly this designation has been altered 
since that date. 


10th June, 1960. 


Ernest J. Martin 
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“ACTION THIS DAY” 


Sir,—Towards the end of his review, published in the JourNaAL for May, 1960, of 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Philip Vian’s book Action This Day, your reviewer writes : 
“. . all these provide warning to the politicians of the future that you cannot have an 
efficient Navy on the cheap.” But the politicians are voted into office by the electorate 
(or at any rate by a majority of it). 


Would it not have been even nearer the mark to suggest that the people in future must 
realize that an efficient Navy is not to be had on the cheap ; and so that it must turn a 
deaf ear to the blandishments of politicians seeking to delude it into thinking otherwise. 


W. M. Pxurpps Horney, 
13th June, 1960. Commander. 


PROBLEMS OF THE DETERRENT 


Sir,—Although late, I would like to comment on two articles which appeared in 
the November Journat, Admiral Sir Anthony Buzzard’s ‘Unity in Defence and 
Disarmament ’ and Wing Commander Cameron’s ‘ In Defence of a Deterrent Strategy.’ 


The fundamental difference which lay beneath these two conflicting solutions showed 
up clearly in their closing paragraphs. On the one side, Wing Commander Cameron 
finished on the theme of Britain’s standing as a world Power and the vital importance 
of our independent British deterrent. On the other, Admiral Buzzard asked that we 
should be prepared to place Western, and world interests, before British interests. 


This difference carries through into the main argument. The classic justification 
for an independent British deterrent, which was re-expounded here by Wing Commander 
Cameron, rests upon two premises, both of which are questionable :— 


(a) Britain would be able to take unilateral action should her interests at any time 
not coincide with those of America and the rest of the West. 

(6) The fact that Britain has her own deterrent makes America more ready to 
listen to British advice. 

The first is in flat contradiction to stated policies of interdependence and I seriously 
question whether we would be prepared to flout Western opinion and use our deterrent 
unilaterally. If we are not prepared to use it unilaterally, it cannot serve as an indepen- 
dent deterrent. I also question whether any British interest which does not have the 
support of the N.A.T.O. Alliance can really be ‘ vital’ enough to warrant starting a 


nuclear war. I deplore the idea that we might ‘trigger ’ the United States into a war 
which they wish to avoid. 


The second premise has never been proven, and has in fact been denied by certain 
Americans. It is probable that the exclusiveness of being one of the three nuclear Powers 
may indeed weight our counsels. I feel, however, that we might well have made a more 
valuable and equally persuasive contribution to Western defence by maintaining a larger 
and better balanced force in Europe, and by equipping this force with tactical nuclear 
weapons. Instead, we have chosen to over-complement the existing strategic deterrent 
provided by Strategic Air Command. 


Whilst on the subject of questionable premises, I would challenge Wing Commander 
Cameron’s conclusion that a strategic deterrent is effective in preventing limited wars. 
Korea was a Soviet initiated war, and Dien Bien Phu was a Western defeat, yet the uni- 
lateral deterrent then possessed by the West had no effect; nor did it dissuade the Russians 
from intervening in Hungary or the Chinese from bombarding the offshore Islands. 
Why then should it become effective in preventing future limited wars, when Russia 
now has her own nuclear capability? 
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But to return to the question of a purely British deterrent and the extravagant 
claims which are made for it by its supporters. I would quote the last three lines of 
Wing Commander Cameron’s article :— 


‘.. . the Government’s unwavering policy to persevere with an independent 
contribution to the Western deterrent—a policy which has ensured peace for the 
past decade and which will continue to ensure peace for as far as can be reasonably 
seen.” 


The West elected to shelter under the deterrent umbrella of the United States’ 
Strategic Air Command; this force was, and is, designed to be a self-sufficient instrument 
of deterrence in its own right. At a later date, Britain decided to add to this alreadv 
adequate deterrent. Whilst not denying the potential lethality of our V-Bomber force, 
I doubt whether it was this British decision which has ensured peace for the last decade, 
and our motives appear to have been mainly connected with national interests and prestige. 


I return to the underlying difference of approach between the two articles, the 
Wing Commander’s concern for British status and the Admiral’s suggestion that we 
should place Western and world interests before our own. In years to come I feel sure 
that history will level a serious indictment against Britain’s reluctance in post-war years 
to sacrifice some national sovereignty for the common good of the Western world. Un- 
fortunately, Britain’s failure in this respect has not only harmed herself but also the rest 
of the West, even though it is a sin of omission rather than commission. One can only 
hope that although we have already rejected many opportunities to do so, it is not yet 
too late for us to join with the rest of the West in genuine interdependence. 


M. K. MccGwire, 
20th June, 1960 Commander, R.N. 


A TEN-YEAR FORECAST 


Str,—It is barely six months since you printed my article, “‘A ten-year forecast, 
1960-1970 ’’,.but what food for embryo prophets those six months have provided! The 
statesmen of the world, aided or hindered by the Aldermaston marchers, pacifists, vitriolic 
radio propaganda, etc., have been trying to ensure that nations will adopt a good 
neighbour policy and ‘then settle down to peaceful co-existence, and ultimately to 
permanent world peace. But in startling contrast, what have the Press headlines been 
telling us ? Serious unrest, partly due to Communist infiltration or propaganda, in Korea, 
Singapore, Malaya, Thailand, Viet Nam, etc. Heavy bombardment of the off-shore 
islands by Chinese artillery. The Japanese Government forced by violent agitation to 
ask President Eisenhower to cancel his visit to Japan. Disarmament conference makes 
no progress. Summit conference wrecked by Moscow. Russians shoot down another 
U.S. plane. Troubles not far short of civil war in Iraq, the Lebanon, Turkey, South Africa, 
etc. Anti-British murder campaigns in Cyprus and Kenya. Mutinous black troops 
murdering whites in the Congo. Radio propaganda from many stations circulating lies 
and preaching hatred to millions of people : and so on. A somewhat alarming list ! 
In ancient Rome they used to say “‘ Quo Vadis’? But we today, and many other 
countries, both East and West, should be asking ourselves two questions, ‘“‘ Whither are 
we going—and why ?”’ 

The future developments recorded in history will form a catalogue of effects, but 
far more important just now is the question of causes. Are we, the nations of the West, 
guilty of faults or errors that may lead to further trouble ? Are the Communist nations 
riding for a fall? As it seems to us, their policy is imperialistic, based wholly on 
materialism, and largely anti-Christian. Their virulent propaganda makes peaceful 
co-existence almost impossible for both of us. Can we hope that in the time available 
they will mellow and then modify their policy ? Or is it to be continued until it brings 
the leaders or their peoples to disaster ? Judged by Lord Montgomery’s report after his 
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visit to China, there should be good reason for optimism. Yet our latest experience is 
an interesting example of how the foundations for a new war may be well and truly laid 
in the brief space of one day ! 

On oth July, Mr. Khrushchev in a Kremlin speech said : ‘‘ Don’t forget that the 
United States is no longer far from the Soviet Union. In case of necessity, Soviet artillery 
can support the Cuban people with their rocket fire if aggressive forces in the Pentagon 
dare start an intervention against Cuba. Let the Pentagon remember our last tests in 
which we proved that we can hit a target at a distance of about 8,o00 miles. This is a 
warning to those who might want to solve problems by force and not by reason.” 


The same evening, Mr. Eisenhower issued a statement saying the United States 
would not be deterred from their responsibilities by threats. Nor would they permit the 
establishment of a regime dominated by international Communism in the Western 
hemisphere. Mr. Khrushchev’s threat showed that the Soviet purpose was to intervene 
in the affairs of the Western hemisphere. The inter-American system has declared 
itself as opposed to any such interference, and the United States was committed to 
uphold these agreements. These two statements indicate policies that are quite irre- 
concilable. No doubt they may be taken as bluff and counter-bluff, but such speeches 
can easily prove dangerous. One wonders how it will all work out. Perhaps some 
prophet will kindly tell us ? 

R. P. ErniE-Er.LE-DrRAx, 
roth July, 1960. Admiral. 














NAVY NOTES 


GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE QUEEN 
AIDE-DE-Camp.—Captain J. H. Wright, R.D., R.N.R., has been appointed a Royal 


Naval Reserve Aide-de-Camp to The Queen from 29th April, 1960, in succession to 
Captain W. C. Shepherd, R.D., R.N.R. 


Hon. SuRGEoN.—Surgeon Rear-Admiral W. V. Beach, O.B.E., has been appointed 
an Honorary Surgeon to The Queen with effect from 30th April, 1960, in succession to 
Surgeon Vice-Admiral Sir R. Cyril May, K.B.E., M.C. 





Honours AND AWARDS 
The following were included in the Birthday Honours List on 11th June:— 
G.C.B.—Admiral Sir Caspar John, K.C.B. 


K.C.B.—Vice-Admiral Wilfrid J. W. Woods, C.B., D.S.O.; Lieutenant-General 
Ian H. Riches, C.B., D.S.O. 


C.B.—Rear-Admiral the Earl Cairns; Rear-Admiral E. N. V. Currey, D.S.O., 
D.S.C.; Rear-Admiral John Grant, D.S.O.; Rear-Admiral J. G. Hamilton, C.B.E.; 
Rear-Admiral E. T. Larken, O.B.E.; Major-General R. C. de M. Leathes, M.V.O., O.B.E.; 
Rear-Admiral M. Le Fanu, D.S.C.; Surgeon Vice-Admiral W. R. S. Panckridge, Q.H.P.; 
Surgeon Rear-Admiral D. F. Walsh, O.B.E., Q.H.S. 


D.B.E.—Commandant Evelyn L. E. Hoyer-Millar, O.B.E., Hon. A.D.C., Director, 
W.R.N.S. 


K.B.E.—Vice-Admiral Lancelot A. B. Peile, C.B., D.S.O., M.V.O. 


BoarRD OF ADMIRALTY 


First SEA Lorp.—Admiral Sir Charles Lambe, G.C.B., C.V.O., on the advice of 
his doctors, has with reluctance felt obliged to give up his appointment as First Sea 
Lord. The First Lord of the Admiralty has accepted his resignation with great regret. 
The Queen has approved that Admiral Lambe be promoted to Admiral of the Fleet to 
date roth May, 1960, in special recognition of his outstanding services throughout a 
long and distinguished career. 


Admiral Sir Caspar John, K.C.B., has been appointed a Lord Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, First Sea Lord, and Chief of Naval Staff in succession to Admiral of the 
Fleet Sir Charles Lambe, G.C.B., C.V.O., with effect from 23rd May, 1960. 


PATENT.—The Queen has been pleased by Letters Patent under the Great Seal 
bearing date the 23rd May, 1960, to appoint the following to be Commissioners for 
executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom :— 


Major the Right Hon, Peter A. R. Baron Carrington, K.C.M.G., M.C. (R.A.R.O.). 
Admiral Sir Caspar John, K.C.B. 

Vice-Admiral Sir St. John R. J. Tyrwhitt, Bt., C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C. 

Admiral Sir J. Peter L. Reid, K.C.B., C.V.O, 

Vice-Admiral Nicholas A. Copeman, C.B., D.S.C. 

Admiral Sir Walter T. Couchman, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., O.B.E. 

Vice-Admiral Laurence G. Durlacher, C.B., O.B.E., D.S.C. 

Wing Commander Charles I. Orr-Ewing, O.B.E. 

Sir John G. Lang, G.C.B. 


THE ADMIRALTY CoURT 


A commemoration service to mark the sixth centenary of the origin of the Admiralty 
Court of England was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral on rst June. The Duke of Edinburgh 
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read the lesson and the Archbishop of Canterbury preached the sermon. A silver gilt 
casket containing a facsimile reproduction of the Laws of Oléron was handed over by 
Lord Merriman, President of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the High 
Court, to the Chaplain of the Fleet, the Ven. Archdeacon J. Armstrong, O.B.E., R.N., 
to be taken to Oléron by H.M.S. Wakeful, which attended the celebrations at Oléron 
between gth and 12th June. An exhibition of Admiralty Court documents was held 
at the Public Record Office from 20th May to 24th June. 


FLaG APPOINTMENTS 


Homer FLext.—The appointment of Admiral Sir Caspar John to be Commander- 
in-Chief, Home Fleet (announced in the May JourRNAL) was cancelled on his selection 
to be First Sea Lord (see Board of Admiralty). On 9th June, the appointment was 
announced of Vice-Admiral W. J. W. Woods, C.B., D.S.O., to be Commander-in-Chief, 
Home Fleet, in succession to Admiral Sir William W. Davis, G.C.B., D.S.O., to take 
effect in July, 1960. Vice-Admiral Woods was granted the acting rank of admiral on taking 
up the appointment. 


PrymoutH.—Vice-Admiral Sir Charles E. Madden, Bt., C.B., to be Commander- 
in-Chief, Plymouth, in succession to Admiral Sir Richard Onslow, K.C.B, D.S.O., to 
take effect in October, 1960. 


Souto ATLANTIC.—Vice-Admiral N. A. Copeman, C.B., D.S.C., to be Commander- 
in-Chief, South Atlantic and South America, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Dymock 
Watson, K.C.B., C.B.E., to take effect in December, 1960. 


Wasxincton.—Vice-Admiral W. G. Crawford, C.B., D.S.C., to be Admiral, 
British Joint Services Mission, Washington, and United Kingdom Liaison Represen- 
tative to the Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir 
Geoffrey Thistleton-Smith, K.B.E., C.B., G.M., to take effect in November, 1960. 


Friyinc Tratninc.—Rear-Admiral F. H. E. Hopkins, D.S.O., D.S.C., to be Flag 
Officer Flying Training, in succession to Rear-Admiral D. R. F. Campbell, C.B., D.S.C., 
to take effect in September, 1960. 


Prymoutu.—Rear-Admiral D. J. Hoare to be Chief Staff Officer (Technical) and 
Command Engineer Officer on the Staff of Commander-in-Chief, Plymouth, in succession 
to Rear-Admiral R. F. Storrs, C.B., to take effect in June, 1960. 


Portsmoutx.—Captain S. E. Post, O.B.E., to be promoted to Rear-Admiral to 
date 7th July, 1960, and to be Chief Staff Officer (Technical), Portsmouth, in succession 
to Rear-Admiral N. E. H. Clarke, C.B., to take effect in July, 1960, and to be Command 
Electrical Officer, Portsmouth, in continuation. 


Sea Tratninc.—Rear-Admiral P. W. Gretton, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., D.S.C., to be 
Flag Officer Sea Training, in succession to Vice-Admiral W. G. Crawford, C.B., D.S.C., 
to take effect in August, 1960. 

ImpERIAL DEFENCE COLLEGE.—Rear-Admiral G. I. M. Balfour, D.S.C., to be Senior 
Naval Member of the Directing Staff of the Imperial Defence College, in succession to 
Rear-Admiral P. W. Gretton, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., D.S.C., to take effect in July, 1960. 


Rosyta Dockyarp.—Captain I. G. Aylen, O.B.E., D.S.C., to be promoted to 
Rear-Admiral to date 7th July, 1960, and to be Admiral Superintendent, H.M. Dock- 
yard, Rosyth, in succession to Rear-Admiral W. Evershed, C.B., D.S.O., to take effect 
in September, 1960. 

Devonrport Dockyarp.—Rear-Admiral G. D. A. Gregory, .D.S.O., to be Admiral 
Superintendent, H.M. Dockyard, Devonport, in succession to Vice-Admiral L. A. B. 
Peile, C.B., D.S.O., M.V.O., to take effect in September, 1960. 

Home Freer Fuiorm1as.—Rear-Admiral J. G. Hamilton, C.B.E., to be Flag 
Officer FlotJlas, Home Fleet, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Charles E. Madden, 
Bt., C.B., to take effect in October, 1960. 
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ARABIAN SEAS.—Rear-Admiral A. A. F. Talbot, D.S.O., to be Flag Officer Arabian 
Seas and Persian Gulf, in succession to Commodore G. F. M. Best, to take effect in 
August, 1960. 

Far East.—Rear-Admiral M. Le Fanu, D.S.C., to be Flag Officer Second-in- 
Command, Far East Station, in succession to Vice-Admiral V. C. Begg, C.B., D.S.O., 
D.S.C., to take effect in July, 1960. 

AviaTion.—Captain J. A. levers, O.B.E., to be promoted to Rear-Admiral to date 
7th July, 1960, and to be appointed for duty in the Ministry of Aviation, to take effect 
in July, 1960. 

RETIREMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 

Vice-Admiral Sir W. Kaye Edden, K.B.E., C.B., placed on the Retired List 
(21st May, 1960.) 

Rear-Admiral V. C. Begg, D.S.O., D.S.C., promoted to Vice-Admiral (21st May, 1960.) 

Surgeon Vice-Admiral Sir R. Cyril May, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., Q.H.S., placed on the 
Retired List (30th April, 1960.) 

Rear-Admiral H. C. N. Rolfe, C.B., placed on the Retired List (1st July, 1960) 

Rear-Admiral R. F. Storrs, C.B., placed on the Retired List (1st July, 1960). 


HALF-YEARLY Lists 
The following promotions were announced to date 7th July, 1960:— 


To be promoted to Rear-Admiral.—Captain E. G. Irving, O.B.E.; Commodore 
J. C. C. Henley; Captain W. J. Munn, D.S.O., O.B.E.; Captain (Acting Rear-Admiral) 
R. V. Brockman, C.S.I., C.I.E., C.B.E.; Captain G. B. Teale, C.B.E. 

The following selections have been made for promotion to date 30th June, 1960:— 


General List: Seamen Specialists—Commandey to Captain—W. P. B. Barber, 
D.S.C.; I. Easton, D.S.C.; The Hon. T. V. Stopford; D. Jermain, D.S.C.; E. M. B. 
Hoare; A. R. B. Sturdee, D.S.C.; P. G. Lachlan, M.B.E.; R. J. Trowbridge; M. A. J. 
Hennell, M.B.E.; J. O. Coote; J. E. Pope; D. G. Kent. 

General List: Engineer Specialists—Commander to Captain.—F. C. W. Lawson, 
D.S.C.; J. Sidgwick; M. W. Peters; R. Young, D.S.C. (Acting Captain); N. H. Malim. 

General List: Supply and Secretariat Spzcialist—Commander to Captain.—P. W. T. 
Hanmer (Acting Captain). 


General List: Electrical Specialists—Commander to Captain.—T. N. Jaggard, T. D. 
Donovan. 


Instructor Branch: Instructor Commander to Instructor Captain.—D. E. Mannering. 

Medical Branch: Surgeon Commander to Surgeon Captain.—S. Miles, W. Wilson. 

Dental Branch: Surgeon Commander (D) to Surgeon Captain (D).—W. I. N. Forrest, 
D. L. Goodridge, K. A. Johnson. 

(See also Royal Marines.) 


EXERCISES AND CRUISES 


Home WatTers.—A small scale N.A.T.O. Command post exercise was held 
concurrently in the Allied Command Atlantic and the Allied Command Channel on 
14th and 15th June. Named “ High Test IV ’’, it was conducted by the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Atlantic, Admiral Robert L. Denison, U.S.N., and the Allied Commander- 
in-Chief, Channel, Admiral Sir Manley Power. The purpose was to test the readiness of 
Headquarters and Command procedures. No live forces were involved. 


Ships of the Home Fleet which arrived at Helsinki on 2oth May, formed the largest 
British naval force to be seen at the Finnish capital since 1957. The ships included 
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the cruiser Bermuda, wearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Madden, Flag Officer 
Fiotillas; the minelayer Apoiio, destroyers Crossbow and Daring, and frigate Blackwood. 
Their visit coincided with the British Trade Fair. 


MEDITERRANEAN.—A series of N.A.T.O. anti-submarine and general exercises was 
conducted in the Malta area between 2nd and 11th May by the Flag Officer Fiotillas, 
Mediterranean, Rear-Admiral D. P. Dreyer, on behalf of the Commander South-East 
Mediterranean Area. Units of the British, Italian, Turkish, and United States fleets 
anG maritime air forces took part. 


An assault landing exercise by helicopters from the new commando carrier, H.M.S. 
Bulwark, took place at Malta on 26th April, witnessed by the Duke of Edinburgh, who 
flew trom England on the previous day. Assault landing craft of the Amphibious 
Warfare Squadron also took part. By arrangement with the Libyan Government, 
Exercise ‘‘ Sky Pioneer,’’ the final exercise in the Mediterranean work-up of the Bulwark 
and No. 42 Commando, took place on the coast of Libya eastward of Tripoli on 29th and 
30th April. Ships of the Amphibious Warfare Squadron and No. 40 Commando also 
took part. 

H.M.S. Tiger, wearing the flag of the Flag Officer Flotillas, Mediterranean, visited 
Valencia from 17th to 21st March, during the festival of the FaJJas. On 30th March. 
the Tiger arrived at Palma accompanied bv the destroyers Trafalgar and Broadsword. 


Far East.—A major maritime exercise, ‘‘ Sealion,’’ staged by S.E.A.T.O., was 
held from Singapore between 28th April and 16th May. Of the 63 ships participating, 
33 were British, and there were over 100 bomber and maritime aircraft. Planning for 
the exercise was carried out by a team of Royal Naval and Royal New Zealand officers, 
working at the Headquarters of the Far East Station, Singapore. 


R.M. Commandos from the Bulwark landed in Singapore for the first time on 7th 
June when they staged an assault on their barracks at Sembawang. The aircraft carrier 
Centaur arrived at Devonport on 26th April after an absence of nearly a year in the 
Far East 


West AtLantic.—H.M.S. Shoulion, coastal. minesweeper, left the United States on 
18th May after seven months exhaustive trials of the latest U.S. and British mine-hunting 
equipments, working with the U.S.S. Bittern from. ports on the eastern seaboard. 


SovutH ATLANTIC.—H.M.S. Puma, wearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir Dymock 
Watson, Commander-in-Chief, South Atlantic and South American Station, visited 
Takoradi from 16th to 19th March. On the last day, Dr. Nkrumah, Prime Minister of 
Ghana, and a number of his ministers and officers embarked to witness a deinonstration 
at sea. Two minesweepers of the Ghana Navy, the Yagoda and Afadzato, took part in 
the display. 

HMS Leopard arrived at Portsmouth on 27ti May on completing the foreign leg 
of her first commission, based on Simonstowa. During the year she bad steamed some 
50,000 miles and visited 22 foreign and Commonwealth ports. She also steamed 1,144 
miles up the Amazon, the farthest any R.N. ship has been since H.M.S. Pelorus in 1909. 


RESERVE FLEET ADMINISTRATION 


It has been decided to abolish the post of Flag Officer Commanding Reserve Fleet. 
As trom 29th August, 1060, the command and administration of ships in reserve will 
be taken over by the appropriate Commanders-in-Chief and Flag Officers of the ports 
in which the ships are laid up. 

Advice to the operational authorities on maintenance standards and practices will 
be given by a small independent “ Reserve Ships Authority ” which is expected to be 
firmiy established by the end of the year. ‘A new title, “‘ Commodore, Reserve Ships,” 
will be given to the officer in charge of this Authority, but during the few months’ transi- 
tiouary period a rear-admuiral will fill the appointinent. 
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The decision to abolish the Flag Officer's post has been made possible by the run- 
down in the numbers of ships in reserve and their concentration mainly in home ports. 
The reduction in administrative overheads will make available more officers and men 
for seagoing duties. 


MATERIEL AND DOCKYARDS 


LauNcHES.—The first guided missile destroyer for the Royal Navy, H.M.S. 
Devonshire, was launched from the shipyard of Cammell Laird and Co., Birkenhead, 
on roth June, the naming ceremony being performed by Princess Alexandra. The 
Devenshive, a ‘“‘ County” class destroyer, is expected to join the Fleet early in 1962, 
and her sister ships the Hampshire, Kent, and London by the spring of 1963. 


H.M.S. Lowestoft, the 15th anti-submarine frigate of the ‘‘ Whitby ”’ class, was 
launched by Alexander Stephen and Sons, Glasgow, on 23rd June. She will have similar 
armament to the previous ships, two 4.5-inch guns in a twin turret, but will be fitted 
with a Seacat guided missile launcher in the place of the Bofors gun. 


It was announced on 25th May that The Queen has consented to launch H.M.S. 
Dreadnought, the first British nuclear submarine, on 21st October next at Barrow-in- 
Furness. 


AccEPTANCE.—H.M.S. Rothesay, the eighth ‘‘ Whitby ” class anti-submarine frigate, 
was provisionally accepted into service on 23rd April at the Scotstoun shipyard of Messrs. 
Yarrow aud Co. 


SEacat TRIALS.—Sea trials of the surface-to-air guided missile known as Seacat 
are to be carried out from H.M.S. Decoy, one of the ‘‘ Daring” class destroyers, based 
on Devonport. The launcher to hold four missiles will be fitted abaft the after funnel. 


PiLoTtLess AIRCRAFT.—Trials of pilotless aircraft, launched into flight by booster 
rocket, were conducted in April from H.M.S, Woodbridge Haven, minesweeper support 
ship. 

CHATHAM Repuctions.—The Reserve Fleet, Chatham, was closed down on 11th 
May. The last remaining depot-ship, H.M.S. Duncansby Head, was towed away to 
Rosyth. The last ‘‘ Navy Days” were held at Chatham at Easter, 16th to 18th April. 
The Commander-in-Chief at the Nore, Admiral Sir Robin Durnford-Slater, took the 
salute at the final arena display on Easter Monday. 


DEPpTFoRD REpDucTIONS.—The major functions of the Royal Victoria Yard, 
Deptford, which has been an Admiralty victualling and naval stores depot since 1742, 
are to be transferred elsewhere. It is hoped to complete the re-arrangements by June, 
1961. Only a very small portion of the yard acreage will now be retained by the 
Admiralty. 


S. G. Brown, Ltp.—It was announced on 13th June that with the approval of 
H.M, Government the Admiralty had decided to dispose of the firm of S. G. Brown, 
Limited, precision engineers, of Watford, to de Havilland Holdings, Limited, who for 
this purpose are associated with the American Bosch Arma Corporation. In the House 
of Commons on 24th June, the Civil Lord of the Admiralty said that the price to be 
paid was {775,000 which includes repayment in full of outstanding Admiralty loans 
amounting to {215,000. The purchasers would also assume responsibility for a bank 
overdraft standing at £440,000. 


FLeet Arr ARM 


INTENSIVE PROGRAMME.—The Admiralty had reluctantly to decline the invitation 
fcr aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm to take part in the 1960 S.B.A.C, Flying Display and 
Exhibition at Farnborough. This year there is a much more intensive programme of 
introducing new aircraft into our carriers, and the lengthy training and preparation 
required to take part at Farnborough could not have been undertaken without serious 
prejudice to the operational efficiency of the Fleet. 
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SEMBAWANG BasE.—The former R.N. Air Station at Sembawang, Singapore, has 
been prepared for the arrival of No. 42 R.M. Commando and No. 848 Helicopter 
Squadron in H.M.S. Bulwark, commando carrier. The station was used as a naval 
aircraft repair yard during the war in Korea, but in recent years has been largely occupied 
by the Army. 


RoyaL NAVAL RESERVE 
HALF-YEARLY PRoMoTIONS.—The following promotions have been made to date 
30th June, 1960:— 
Seaman Branch: Commander to Captain.—W. E. Warwick, R.D.; B. T. Wortley, R.D. 
Medical Branch: Commander to Captain.—R. W. Carslaw, V.R.D. 


Women’s Royat Naval SERVICE 

The W.R.N.S., re-established in 1939, has now come of age. April 11th was recog- 
nized as the official date for the anniversary, but functions to mark the occasion are 
taking place in naval commands at home and overseas during the year. The Duchess 
of Kent, Chief Commandant, was present at a reception held at St. James’s Palace on 
May 16th which was attended by several hundred serving and retired officers, including 
the Director, Miss E. L. E. Hoyer-Millar, and three past Directors, Dame Mary Lloyd, 
Dame Nancy Robertson, and Dame Jocelyn Woollcombe. 


Roya MARINES 


CapTAIN GENERAL.—The Duke of Edinburgh, Captain General of the Royal 
Marines, visited Malta between 25th and 27th April. He spent a night in H.MS. 
Bulwark, commando carrier, and witnessed the rehearsal of Exercise ‘‘ Sky Pioneer,” 
an amphibious helicopter-borne assault. Later the Duke met representatives of all ranks 
of 3rd Commando Brigade and detachments from H.M. Ships of the Mediterranean Fleet. 

On 2nd June, Massed Bands of the Royal Marines celebrated the birthday of the 
Captain General by Beating Retreat on the Horse Guards Parade. 

CoMMANDANT GENERAL.—Lieutenant-General I. H. Riches, Commandant General, 
was present in Malta during the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh, and stayed on in the 
Mediterranean area to witness Exercise ‘“‘ Sky Pioneer.’’ On 7th June, the Commandant 
General flew to Bahrain, where he saw Royal Marines detachments in two of the frigates 
of the Persian Gulf Squadron. From Bahrain he flew to Aden, where he visited troops 
of 45 Commando, who arrived from Malta in April. 

Himatayas.—Captain R. H. Grant, M.C., led the summit party of the British- 
Indian-Nepalese-Himalayan Expedition in the successful ascent of Annapurna II, 
26,041 feet, in May, 1960. 

HarF-YEARLY Promotions.—The following have been made to date 30th June, 
1960:— 

Lieutenant-Colonel to Colonel.—N. H. D. McGill (local Colonel). 

Major to Lieutenant-Colonel.—C. E. J. Eagles (Acting Lieutenant-Colonel); T. C. H. 
Macafee; L. G. Marsh, M.C. 


CANADA 


JupiLez.—The Royal Canadian Navy is now 50 years old. On May 4th, 1910, 
Royal assent was given to the Naval Service Act. Two cruisers were commissioned 
that year for training purposes, H.M.S. Rainbow at Portsmouth on 4th August and 
H.M.S. Niobe at Devonport on 6th September. The Niobe arrived at Halifax, N.S., 
on 21st October; and the Rainbow at Esquimalt on 8th November. Their first ships’ 
companies were provided by the Royal Navy. Rear-Admiral C. E. (later Sir Charles) 
Kingsmill, a Canadian officer of the Royal Navy, became Director of the Naval Service. 

The R.C.N. began its 5oth jubilee year with a seagoing strength of 52 ships in 
commission, including the Bonaventure, aircraft carrier, 25 destroyer escorts, 18 frigates, 
ten minesweepers, two mobile repair ships, and smaller craft. 


LIP 
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AUSTRALIA 
BirtTHDAY Honour.—K.B.E.—Vice-Admiral Henry M. Burrell, C.B., C.B.E., R.A.N. 
HALF-YEARLY Promotions.—The following have been made to date 30th June, 
1960:— 
Seaman Specialists: Commander to Captain.—A. H. Cooper (Acting Captain), 
A. M. Synnot (Acting Captain). 
Supply and Secretariat Specialist—Commander to Captain.—A. G. McFarlane. 


NEW ZEALAND 
BirtHpAY Honour.—C.B.—Rear-Admiral J. M. Villiers, O.B.E., lately on loan 
to the Royal New Zealand Navy. 
Ha.F-YEARLY Promotion.—The following has been made to date 30th June, 1960:— 
Seaman Specialist: Commander to Captain.—L. G. Carr. 


MALAYA 


MINESWEEPER TRANSFERRED.—H.M.S. Davrlaston, minesweeper, was formally 
handed over to the Royal Malayan Navy at the naval base, Singapore, on 24th May, 
by Rear-Admiral R. E. Portlock, O.B.E., Chief of Staff, Far East Station, and accepted 
by the Malayan Minister for Defence, Tun Abdul Ralak bin Hussain, $.M.N. She was 
renamed H.M.M.S. Mahamiru. 
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GHANA 
NEw BasE.—It was announced in the Ghana Parliament on 8th June that a naval 
base will be built at Tema, the new port under construction 20 miles east of Accra, at 
a possible cost of £1,500,000. 
FOREIGN 
FRANCE 
Lonpon Visit.—Two French frigates of the Brest Training Squadron, Le Bordelais 
and Le Boulonnais, visited London at the invitation of H.M. Government from 4th to 
8th April and were berthed in the Pool. 


ITALY 
Matta Visit.—The Commander-in-Chief, Italian Fleet, Vice-Admiral F. Mimbelli, 
flying his flag in the destroyer Impetuoso and accompanied by the anti-submarine escorts 
Grecale, Canopo, and Cigno, arrived in Malta on 2nd May for a visit of four days. 


SPAIN 

U.S. DrstrovERs.—It was announced in Madrid on 12th June that the Spanish 
Navy is to receive a modern United States destroyer of 3,000 tons in November and 
another in January, 1961, as part of the programme of assistance in the modernisation 
of the fleet. 

Lonpon Visit.—During a visit to the Pool of London of the training ship Juan 
Sebastian De Elcano, the Spanish Ambassadress on 21st June presented a miniature 
of the Cross of Naval Merit to the widow of the late Admiral of the Fleet Sir Rhoderick 
McGrigor. This was in tribute for his gallantry when commanding H.M.S. Kempenfelt 
in rescuing survivors of the cruiser Baleares, sunk in the Civil War in 1938. 


UNITED STATES 


SUBMARINE WoRLD VoyaGE.—The nuclear submarine Triton, the largest ever built 
(5,900 tons, 8,000 tons submerged), surfaced off the coast of Delaware on roth May after 
having remained submerged for 84 days in making a voyage of 36,000 miles round the 
world. She had dived off Long Island on 16th February. 

First KILLER SUBMARINE.—The first nuclear hunter-killer submarine, the 
Tullibee, was launched at Groton, Connecticut, on 27th April. She is 273 feet long, will 
displace 2,600 tons, and have a complement of six officers and 50 ratings. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


The Queen inspected The King’s Troop, Royal Horse Artillery, in the Quadrangle 
of Buckingham Palace on roth June. 


The Queen, accompanied by the Duke of Edinburgh (Colonel, Welsh Guards) and 
the Duke of Gloucester (Colonel, Scots Guards), was present at The Queen’s Birthday 
Parade on The Horse Guards Parade on 11th June. 


The Queen inspected a Detachment of The Queen’s Own Nigeria Regiment in the 
Garden of Buckingham Palace on 29th June. 


The Queen took the Salute at the Farewell Parade of the 3rd Battalion, Grenadier 
Guards, in the Garden of Buckingham Palace on 8th July. 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother presented new Colours to the 1st Battalion, 
Northern Rhodesia Regiment, at Wusikili on 21st May. 


The Duke of Edinburgh, on behalf of The Queen, presented new Colours to the 
1st Battalion, The Queen’s Royal Surrey Regiment, at Bury St. Edmunds, on 22nd April. 


The Duke of Edinburgh, as Colonel-in-Chief of The Duke of Edinburgh’s Royal 
Regiment (Berkshire and Wiltshire), attended a Parade on 7th May and accepted the 
Freedom of the Royal Borough of New Windsor on behalf of the Regiment from the 
Duke of Gloucester, High Steward of the Royal Borough. 


The Duchess of Gloucester, as Colonel-in-Chief, was present at the Formation Parade 
of the 2nd East Anglian Regiment (Duchess of Gloucester’s Own Royal Lincolnshire 
and Northamptonshire) at Doniford Camp, Watchet, Somerset, on 12th July. 


The Duke of Gloucester, Senior Colonel, Brigade of Guards, laid the foundation 
stone of the new Chelsea Barracks on 27th June. 


The Princess Royal, Colonel-in-Chief, The Prince of Wales’s Own Regiment of 
Yorkshire, presented new Colours to the 1st Battalion of the Regiment at Gibraltar on 
7th June. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to approve the following appointments :— 


To BE ArpE-pE-Camp (GENERAL) TO THE QUEEN.—General Sir James Cassels, 


K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. (29th April, 1960), vice General Sir Geoffrey Bourne, G.C.B., 
K.B.E., C.M.G., retired. 


To Bre ArpEes-pE-Camp To THE QUEEN.—Brigadier J. G. C. Waldron, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(14th March, 1960), vice Brigadier J. Sorel-Cameron, C.B.E., D.S.O., retired; Brigadier 
G. R. G. Bird (28th April, 1960), vice Brigadier C. A. I. Suther, O.B.E., retired; Brigadier 
C. H. Stoneley, O.B.E. (7th May, 1960), vice Brigadier W. R. Smijth-Windham, 
C.B.E., D.S.O., retired. 


To BE Honorary CHAPLAIN TO THE QuEEN.—The Reverend D. M. Price, O.B. E, 
B.A., R.A.Ch.D. (29th March, 1960). 


To BE Honorary Puysician TO THE QuEEN.—Major-General H. E. Knott, O.B.E., 
M.D., D.P.H. (roth April, 1960), vice Major-General A. E. Campbell, C.B., M.D., D.P.H., 
retired. 


To BE COLONELS COMMANDANT.—Of the Corps of Royal Engineers, General Sir 
Cecil Sugden, K.C.B., C.B.E. (4th May, 1960), vice Colonel (Honorary Major-General) 
Sir J. Drummond Inglis, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., tenure expired; of the Special Air Service 
Regiment, Colonel (Honorary Major-General) Sir Robert Laycock, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 
(11th April, 1960), vice General Sir Miles Dempsey, G.B.E., K.C.B.,.D.S.O., M.C., D.L.; 
of the Intelligence Corps, Major-General A. C. Shortt, C.B., O.B.E. (gth May, 1960), 
vice Major-General F. H. N. Davidson, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., tenure expired. 
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To BE COLONELS OF REGIMENTs.—Of the 2nd East Anglian Regiment (Duchess of 
Gloucester’s Own Royal Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire), on formation, Brigadier 
R. H. L. Oulton, C.B.E. (1st June, 1960); of The Prince of Wales’s Own Regiment of 
Yorkshire, Brigadier G. H. Cree, C.B.E., D.S.O. (7th June, 1960), vice Brigadier R. J. 
Springhall, C.B., O.B.E., tenure expired; of the Royal Irish Fusiliers (Princess Victoria’s), 
Major-General T. P. D. Scott, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (23rd June, 1960), vice Field-Marshal 
Sir Gerald Templer, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.B.E., D.S.O., tenure expired; of the Black 
Watch (Royal Highland Regiment), Major-General R. K. Arbuthnott, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C., D.L. (31st March, 1960), vice Major-General N. McMicking, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C., tenure expired. 





Honours AND AWARDS 


The following were included in The Queen’s Birthday Honours List :— 
K.C.B.—Lieut.-General Sir Rodney Moore, K.C.V.O., C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 


C.B.—Major-General G. T. L. Archer, Q.H.S., M.B., M.R.C.P.(I.); | Major-General 
E. S. Cole, C.B.E.; Major-General J. French; Major-General F. C. C. Graham, D.S.O.; 
Major-General W. D. Hughes, C.B.E., Q.H.P., M.D., F.R.C.P.(I.); | Major-General 
B. D. Jones, C.B.E.; Major-General H. M. Liardet, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Major-General 
D. G. Moore; Major-General R. H. L. Wheeler, C.B.E. 

C.M.G.—Colonel J. G. Figgess, O.B.E. 

G.B.E.—General Sir Cecil Sugden, K.C.B., C.B.E. 


K.B.E.—Major-General A. G. V. Paley, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O.; Major-General 
N. P. H. Tapp, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 


Royal Red Cross, First Class.—Major Louisa Dodsley, Q.A.R.A.N.C. 


APPOINTMENTS 
War OFFice.—Brigadier T. H. F. Foulkes, O.B.E., M.A., appointed Engineer-in- 
Chief, with the temporary rank of Major-General (29th April, 1960). 
Major-General J. C. D’A. Dalton, C.B., C.B.E., appointed Vice Quarter-Master 
General (28th June, 1960). 


Brigadier J. W. C. Williams, D.S.O., O.B.E., appointed Director of Quartering, with 
the temporary rank of Major-General (28th June, 1960). 


Lieut.-General Sir Richard Goodbody, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., appointed Adjutant- 
General to the Forces (July, 1960). 


Brigadier J. E. L. Morris, C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Director of Manpower Planning, 
with the temporary rank of Major-General (August, 1960). 

Brigadier A. M. W. Whistler, appointed Signal Officer-in-Chief, with the temporary 
rank of Major-General (September, 1960). 


UNITED Kincpom.—Brigadier C. H. McVittie, C.B.E., A.M.B.I.M., appointed 
Commander, Stores Organization, R.A.O.C., with the temporary rank of Major-General 
(1st April, 1960). 

MippLe East.—General Sir Dudley Ward, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., appointed 
C.-in-C., British Forces (1st May, 1960). 

Lieut.-General R. N. Anderson, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C.-in-C., 
Middle East Land Forces (8th May, 1960). 


Brigadier D. Peel-Yates, D.S.O., O.B.E., appointed Chief of Staff, Headquarters, 
Eastern Command, with the temporary rank of Major-General (October, 1960). 
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NortTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION.—General Sir Hugh Stockwell, G.C.B., 
K.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C., appointed Deputy Supreme Allied Commander, Europe 
(September, 1960). 

Major-General R. H. Batten, C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Chief of Staff, Northern 
Army Group (December, 1960). 


Brigadier F. J. C. Piggott, D.S.O., O.B.E., appointed Assistant Chief of Staff 
(Intelligence), Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers in Europe, with the temporary rank 
of Major-General (May, 1961). 


WASHINGTON.—Brigadier J. M. McNeill, C.B.E., A.D.C., appointed Commander, 
British Army Staff and Military Member British Joint Services Mission and Military 
Attaché, Washington, with the temporary rank of Major-General (30th June, 1960). 


PROMOTIONS 
Lieut.-General io be General.—Sir Gerald W. Lathbury, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.B.E. 
29th April, 1960). 
Temporary Lieut.-Generals to be Lieut.-Generals—W. G. Stirling, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O. (16th March, 1960); R. N. Anderson, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (15th May, 1960). 


Temporary Major-Generals, Brigadiers, or Colonels to be Major-Generals.—W. R. M. 
Drew, C.B.E., Q.H.P., M.B., F.R.C.P. (14th January, 1960); I. C. Harris, C.B.E., 
D.S.O. (6th March, 1960); J. H. Cubbon, C.B.E. (16th March, 1960); W. J. Officer, 
C.B.E., M.B. (10th April, 1960); C. H. McVittie, C.B.E., A.M.B.I.M. (16th April, 1960); 
J. K. Shepheard, D.S.O., O.B.E., B.A. (18th April, 1960); T. H. F. Foulkes, O.B.E., 
M.A. (15th May, 1960); I. H. F. Boyd, C.B.E., B.A. (27th May, 1960); G. P. L. Weston, 
C.B.E., D.S.O. (8th June, 1960); P. G. Turpin, O.B.E. (9th June, 1960). 


Brigadiers or Colonels to be temporary Major-Generals.—J. K. Shepheard, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., B.A. (31st March, 1960); C. H. McVittie, C.B.E., A.M.B.I.M. (1st April, 1960); 
T. H. F. Foulkes, O.B.E., M.A. (29th April, 1960); R. B. Stockdale, O.B.E., B.Sc.(Eng.), 
M.I.Mech.E. (5th May, 1960); G. P. L. Weston, D.S.O., O.B.E. (12th May, 1960); 
P. G. Turpin, O.B.E. (18th May, 1960); J. W. C. Williams, D.S.O., O.B.E. (28th June, 
1960); D. A. K. Redman, O.B.E., B.Sc.(Eng). (29th June, 1960); J. M. McNeill, C.B.E., 
A.D.C. (30th June, 1960). 


RETIREMENTS 


The following General Officers have retired.—Major-General A. E. Campbell, C.B., 
Q.H.P., M.D., D.H.P. (10th April, 1960); Lieut.-General Sir Otway Herbert, K.B.E., 
C.B., D.S.O. (13th April, 1960); Major-General B. D. Jones, C.B.E. (16th April, 1960); 
Major-General A. F. J. Elmslie, C.B., C.B.E. (18th April, 1960); Major-General St. J. C. 
Hooley, C.B., C.B.E. (29th April, 1960); General Sir Geoffrey Bourne, G.C.B., K.B.E., 
C.M.G. (29th April, 1960); Major-General Sir Henry Sugden, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 
(27th May, 1960); Major-General G. E. Butler, C.B., C.B.E.,; B.Sc.(Eng.), M.I.Mech.E. 
(znd June, 1960); Major-General L. H. Howard-Jones, C.B., C.B.E., B.Sc.(Eng.), 
M.I.Mech.E. (3rd June, 1960); Major-General A. G. V. Paley, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(8th June, 1960); Major-General R. K. Exham, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. (oth June, 1960); 
Major-General Sir William G. Roe, K.B.E., C.B. (15th June, 1960). 


WESTERN COMMAND REORGANIZATION 

It was reported on 12th May that as from February, 1961, under a reorganization 
scheme, the mid-West District will be split into two parts. They will be known as the 
West Midlands District, covering Staffordshire, Shropshire, Warwickshire, Worcester- 
shire, and Herefordshire, with headquarters continuing at Shrewsbury; and the Wales 
District with headquarters at Hightown Barracks, Wrexham. 

The changes are being made to help in civil defence liaison. At present the 
Shrewsbury headquarters is responsible for planning with both the Midland and Wales 
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Civil Defence Regional Headquarters. The two separate Districts will enable each 
regional civil defence headquarters to plan with its supporting military headquarters. 


A new North-West District will be established at Preston to plan with the North- 
West Civil Defence Headquarters, and will cover Lancashire, Cheshire, and the Isle of Man. 


H.Q. 1st Division 


Headquarters, 1st Division at Colchester was disbanded on 1st July. The title 
1st Division has, however, been transferred to the 5th Division in Germany. The main 
reason for the change is that the United Kingdom Strategic Reserve, which comprised 
elements of both 1st and 3rd Divisions, does not require more than one divisional head- 
quarters for operations. 


ACCLIMATIZATION TRIAL 


The War Office have decided to try to assess the effects of acclimatization on military 
efficiency and, in the event of these effects proving significant, to devise methods of over- 
coming the problem. The advice of the Medical Research Council has been sought and 
an experiment is being carried out this Summer in Aden with this end in view. 


Three groups of volunteers are being used for the trial, each group comprising about 
20 men—all fully trained infantry soldiers. One group is being naturally acclimatized 
during normal training in Aden for about six weeks before the trial, the second group 
during the same period carrying out comparable training in this Country. 


The third group is being artificially acclimatized in the U.K. by daily exposures to 
heat in the Medical Research Council’s climatic chambers at the National Institute for 
Medical Research. The purpose of adding this group to the trial is to find out whether 
true acclimatization can be effected under laboratory conditions and, if so, how the per- 
formance of men so acclimatized compares with naturally acclimatized men. 


On completion of the preliminary phase groups two and three are being flown 
immediately to Aden. The field trial there is to last about a fortnight, during which 
all three groups are to carry out a series of exercises designed to simulate as realistically 
as possible the sort of tasks that troops might be expected to perform in a tropical area. 


Throughout the trial scientists are observing the physiological reactions of the 
troops while their military efficiency in carrying out operational duties will be assessed 
by military officers experienced in local conditions. 


The detailed planning of the experiment has been done under the aegis of the Army 
Personnel Research Committee of the Medical Research Council in close collaboration 
with the Army Medical Directorate, the Scientific Adviser to the Army Council, and the 
Director-General of Military Training. The health and welfare of the men is under the 
supervision of the Royal Army Medical Corps. Dr. O. G. Edholm, head of the Human 
Physiology Division of the National Institute for Medical Research, is in charge of the 
scientific direction of the trial. 


NATIONAL ArMyY MusEUM 


H.M. The Queen, who opened the National Army Museum at Sandhurst on 15th July, 
has lent to the museum some important pictures and battle relics from the collections 
in Windsor Castle. 


Among many other notable loans are the pistols which belonged to the first Duke of 
Marlborough, which have been made available by Sir Winston Churchill, and the Earl 
of Inchcape’s Gainsborough portrait of Henry, Duke of Gloucester, in the uniform of 
the Grenadier Guards, painted about 1780. A generous gift made by descendants of the 
Clinton family comprises a collection of 22 uniforms worn by their predecessors between 
1760 and 1860. 
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The National Army Museum is Jocated in a large building, which has been specially 
adapted, at the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst. It is not intended to supersede 
the regimental, brigade, and corps museums which remain necessary to the life of the 
Army, but it is intended to be a collection of objects of national importance illustrating 
the history of the Army as a whole. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRESENTATIONS OF CoLourRS.—H.M. The King of Denmark, Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Regiment, presented new Colours to the 4th and 5th Battalions, The Buffs (Royal East 
Kent Regiment), T.A., on 18th June. 


The Duke of Norfolk, Lord Lieutenant of Sussex, presented new Colours to the 
4th/5th (Cinque Ports) Battalion, The Royal Sussex Regiment, T.A., at the county 
cricket ground, Hove, on 3rd June. 


Mauritius.—In accordance with the decision of the Legislative Council in 19509, 
the British garrison found by the King’s African Rifles was withdrawn during the last 
days of June. The association between the British Army and Mauritius had existed for 
150 years. 

FRANCE- 


COMMAND APPOINTMENTS.—General Maurice Challe has become C.-in-C. Allied 
Forces, Central Europe, vice General Jean Valluy who retired on 15th May. 


General Jean Crepin has become C.-in-C. in Algeria vice General Challe, while General 
Adolphe Vézinet has become Commander, Algiers Army Corps, vice General Crépin. 


Army REORGANIZATION.—It was reported from Paris on 2nd May that during 
1960 the French Army will begin to reorganize its divisional structure on to an equivalent 
organizational footing with divisional formations of Britain and the United States. The 
new French infantry division will consist of two infantry brigades and an armoured 
brigade, while the new armoured division will have two armoured brigades and one 
infantry brigade. During the year, two divisions in Germany and a brigade of the 15th 
Division, also in Germany, will be reorganized on the new lines. 




















AIR NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THE QUEEN 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to assume the appointment of Commandant- 
in-Chief of the Royal Air Force College, Cranwell (April, 1960). 

AIDE-DE-CamPp.—Group Officer (Acting Air Commandant) A. Stephens, M.B.E., 
W.R.A.F., is appointed Honorary Aide-de-Camp to The Queen in succession to Air 
Commandant Dame Henrietta Barnett, D.B.E., W.R.A.F. (qth April, 1960). 





Honours AND AWARDS 
The following were included in The Queen's Birthday Honours List :— 


C.B.—Air Vice-Marshal C. Scragg, C.B.E., A.F.C.; Acting Air Vice-Marshal R. A. 
Ramsay Rae, O.B.E.; Air Commodore O. D. Allerton, C.B.E.; Air Commodore H. E. 
Mermagen, C.B.E., A.F.C.; Air Commodore J. N. H. Whitworth, D.S.O., D.F.C.; 
Acting Air Commodore J. A. Leathart, DS.O.; Group Captain D. C. Stapleton, C.B.E.. 
D.F.C., A.F.C 


K.B.E.—Air Vice-Marshal C. A. Rumball, C.B.E., Q.H.P., F.R.C.P., M.R.CS., 
D.1T.M. & H., D.P.M., L.D.S. 


D.B.E.—Air Commandant Alice Lowrey, R.R.C., O.H.N.S. 


APPOINTMENTS 
The Queen has been pleased to approve the following appointments :-— 


Air Vice-Marshal A. D. Selway, C.B., D.F.C., to be Commander-in-Chief, Far East 
Air Force, with the acting rank of Air Marshal (30th June, 1960); Air Vice-Marshal 
R. B. Lees. C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., to be Deputy Chief of the Air Staff, with the acting 
rank of Air Marshal (18th July, 1960). 


The Air Ministry announces the following appointments :-— 


Air Commodore J. R. Gordon-Finlayson, D.S.O., D.F.C., to be Director-General 
of Personal Services at the Air Ministry, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal 
(1st May, 1960); Air Commodore E, L. Colbeck-Welch, C.B.E., D.F.C., to be Senior Air 
Staff Otficer, Headquarters, Fighter Command, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal 
(1st June, x960); Air Commodore R. B. Thomson, C.B., D.S,O., D.F.C., to be Air Officer 
Commanding, 18 (Reconnaissance) Group, Coastal Command, and Senicr Royal Air 
Force Officer, Scotland, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (24th June, 1960); 
Air Commodore T. W. Piper, C.B.E., A.F.C., to be Chief of Staff to the Commander-in- 
Chief, Middle East, with the acting rank or Air Vice-Marshal (1st May, 1960); Group 
Captain J. M. N. Pike, D.S.O., D.F.C., to be Air Officer Commanding, Gibraltar, with 
the acting rank of Air Commodore (14th July, 1960). 


PROMOTIONS 

The following half-yearly promotions are dated from 1st July, 1960:~- 

General Duites Branch : Aiv Vice-Marshal to Aiy Marshal.—A. Earle, C.B., C.B.E. 
(acting Air Marshal); S. C. Elworthy, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.0O., D.F.C., A.F.C., 
M.A. (acting Air Marshal). 

Air Commodore to Air Vice-Marsnal.—-C. Broughton, C.B.E.; C.H. Hartley, 
C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., B.A. (acting Air Vice-Marsha)); T. O. Prickett, C.B.. D.S.O., 
D.F.C.; T. W. Piper, C.B.E., A.F.C. (acting Air Vice-Marshal), 

Group Captain to Air Commodore.—C. B. E. Burt-Andrews, C.B.E. (acting Air 
Commodore); W. V. Crawford-Compton, C.B.E., D.S,.O., D.F.C. (acting Air Commodore) ; 
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J. E. Johnson, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C.; R. I. Jones, C.B., A.F.C. (acting Air Commodore) ; 
J. A. Leathart, C.B., D.S.O. (acting Air Commodore); I. G. Esplin, O.B.E., D.F.C., M.A., 
B.Ec. (acting Air Commodore); E. G. L. Millington, C.B.E., D.F.C.; W. Carter, D.F.C. 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.—J. N. Kentish, D.F.C.; D. S. Lindsay, O.B.E., 
D.F.C.; P. G. D. Farr, O.B.E., D.F.C.; W. D. David, D.F.C., A.F.C.; A. Ingle, D.F.C., 
A.F.C.; B. Lewin, D.F.C.; P. G. Ottewill, A.F.C., G.M.; R. L. Wade, D.F.C.; C. M. 
Fell, A.F.C.; R.S. Radley, D.F.C., A.F.C.; E. W. Wright, D.F.C., D.F.M.; D. S. Hoare; 
G. Young; N. Cameron, D.S.O., D.F.C.; K. C. Giddings, O.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C.; 
I. G. Broom, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C.; D. H. Seaton, D.F.C., A.F.C.; C. B. Brown, 
A.F.C.; R. G. Wakeford, O.B.E., A.F.C.; R. H. G. Weighhill, D.F.C. 


Technical Branch : Airy Commodore to Air Vice-Marshal.—H. B. Wrigley, C.B.E. 
(acting Air Vice-Marshal). 

Group Captain to Air Commodore.—B. Robinson, C.B.E., A.D.C., A.F.R., Ae.S.; 
A. G. P. Brightmore (acting Air Commodore); C. T. Jackaman, O.B.E. 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.—C. Pattison; C. V. G. Usher, A.F.R.Ae.S.; 
R. G. K. Smith; C. A. H. Goudie, O.B.E., B.Sc.; R. E. W. Harland, M.A., A.M.I.Mech.E., 
A.F.R.Ae.s.; C. S. Betts, M.A. 


Equipment Branch : Wing Commander to Group Captain.—B. G. Dickinson, O.B.E.; 
E. A. L. Wakely, O.B.E.; G. E. Tweddle, O.B.E. 


Secretarial Branch: Group Officer to Airy Commandant, W.R.A.F.—A. Stephens, 
M.B.E., A.D.C. (acting Air Commandant). 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.——M. M. Gardham; E. D. Levien, D.S.O., 
D.F.C.; J. Sanderson, A.C.A. 


Wing Officer to Group Officer, W.R.A.F.—J. A. Bannatyne, B.A. 


Medical Branch : Aiy Commodore to Aiy Vice-Marshal.—S. R. C. Nelson, O.B.E., 
M.D., M.C.P. & S. (acting Air Vice-Marshal). 


Group Captain to Air Commodore.—A. W. Smith, M.B., B.S., D.I.H. 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.—D. Stevenson, M.B.E., M.D., Ch.B., D.P.H.; 
T. H. Redfern, M.B., Ch.B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H., D.I.H.; D. Crichton, M.B.E., 
M.B., Ch.B., D.P.H., D.L.H. 


Dental Branch : Wing Commander to Group Captain.—C. Parmee, L.D.S.R.C.S. 


Education Branch : Wing Commander to Group Captain.—G. B. Morgan, T.D., M.A. 
B.Sc. 
Provost Branch : Wing Commander to Group Captain.—J. R. Coulson. 


THE ImPpERIAL DEFENCE COLLEGE 


The following officers have been selected to attend the next course beginning in 
January, 1961:—Air Commodore H. I. Edwards, V.C., C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., D.F.C.; 
Air Commodore J. M. Thompson, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C.; Air Commodore 
W. V. Crawford-Compton, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C.; Air Commodore J. W. Bayley, 
M.B.E.; Air Commodore A. G. Powell, A.M.I.E.E.; Group Captain R. H. C. Burwell, 
C.B.E., D.F.C.; Group Captain L. McD. Hodges, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C.; Group 
Captain A. V. R. Johnstone, D.F.C,; Group Captain B. R. Macnamara, C.B.E., D.S.O.; 
Group Captain H. N. G. Wheeler, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., A.D.C. 


RETIREMENTS 


Air Commodore A. E. Clouston, C.B., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C. (7th April, 1960) ; 
Air Commandant Dame Henrietta Barnett, D.B.E., A.D.C., W.R.A.F. (4th April, 1960) ; 
Air Vice-Marshal J. G. Franks, C.B., C.B.E. (4th April, 1960); Air Vice-Marshal P. S. 
Blockley, C.B., C.B.E., B.A., M.I.Mech.E. (12th April, 1960); Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Walter L. Dawson, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (6th May, 1960). 
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TRAINING 


R.A.F. Fryinc CoL_EeGcE.—Senior officers who attend the R.A.F. Flying College 
course at Manby, Lincs., will no longer fly advanced aircraft at the college. Instead they 
will fly as extra crew members during visits to squadrons. The name of the course is to 
be changed to the R.A.F. War Course. The name of the college is to be retained. 


TRANSPORT SUPPORT DEMONSTRATION.—A combined R.A.F.-Army transport support 
demonstration was organized at R.A.F. Abingdon and at Arnhem Camp, Watchfield, 
on 19th May. It was designed to show the latest methods of troop transportation and 
supply, and consisted of a static demonstration in the morning at Abingdon and a flying 
d splay—including a fly-past of R.A.F., Army Air Corps, and civilian aircraft—at 

atchfield in the afternoon. There was also an assault demonstration on a simulated 
\defended desert landing strip which would be the prelude to the opening of an 
‘rgency airfield in a limited campaign. Forces taking part in this operation included 
ibers of the 16th Independent Parachute Brigade and troops of the 1st Guards 

b,. gade Group. 


Air CapETs.—An innovation at this summer’s series of camps for the schools’ 
Combined Cadet Force (R.A.F. Sections) will be the use of gliders on some 20 R.A.F. 
Stations. These primary gliders are launched by the boys themselves. Schools with 
R.A.F. sections now number 208. 

FLIGHTS 


NoRFOLK TO SINGAPORE.—After being twice refuelled in the air en route, a R.A.F. 
Valiant bomber landed at Singapore at 9.13 B.S.T. on 26th May, having flown non-stop 
from its base at Marham, Norfolk, a distance of 8,110 miles, in just over 15} hours at an 
average speed of 523 m.p.h. The previous fastest time was 17} hours, established in 1953 
by a Canberra. No official record exists, but the time taken for the Valiant flight is six 
hours less than corresponding civil airline jet flight times, in spite of the fact that the 
R.A.F. aircraft’s route was more than 700 miles longer. One aerial refuelling was done 
over Cyprus in darkness and one over Karachi in daylight. 


ORGANIZATION 


R.A.F. West Ma.tiinc.—The Royal Air Force Station at West Malling, Kent, 
will come under the administration and operational control of the United States Navy 
with effect from October this year. The station will be occupied by the U.S. Navy 
Transport and Communications Squadron at present based at Blackbushe. An R.A.F. 
liaison unit will remain at the station. 


UNDERGROUND OBSERVER GRouP H.Qs.—The first of a number of specially 
constructed underground Group Headquarters designed to allow the Royal Observer 
Corps to operate for long periods, completely self-contained in the event of nuclear war, 
was opened at Maidstone on 25th June by the Director-General of Civil Defence. It 
will constitute the Headquarters of No. 1 Group, R.O.C. A similar subterranean H.Q. 
was opened on 9th July for No. 17 Group at Wrexham, North Wales, by the Minister 
of State for Welsh Affairs. 

MATERIEL 


BLUESTREAK AND SKYBOLT.—The Minister of Defence announced on 13th April 
that the Government had written off Bluestreak, which has cost £65 million, as a military 
ballistic missile, but that it may serve as a launching vehicle for space satellites. On 
6th June, Britain and the United States officially confirmed plans to co-operate in the 
development of the air-launched Skybolt missile and to equip R.A.F. bombers with the 
weapons when they go into production about 1964 or 1965. 


Tuor BasEs.—Installation work at the last of the Bomber Command Thor I.R.B.M. 
complexes, which has its headquarters at R.A.F. North Luffenham, has now been com- 
pleted by the Douglas Aircraft Company. The four completed complexes comprise a 
total of 20 strategic missile squadrons and provide the Service with 60 operational Thors. 
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WHEELS-UP LANDINGs.—A new system for covering a runway with foam to aid 
aircraft making a wheels-up landing has been perfected at R.A.F. Waddington. The 
equipment, devised by the General Engineering Flight at the station, comprises a 30-ft.- 
long 12,o00-gallon tank mounted on a 50-ton crash recovery trailer. In 17 minutes 
it can coat a runway with a thick layer of foam for a distance of 1,000 yards, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BoMBER COMMAND COMPETITION REsuLts.—All three Bomber Command squadron 
trophies in this year’s Bombing and Navigational Competition held in May were won 
by Valiant units. No. 207 Squadron was awarded both the Laurence Minot Trophy 
for combined bombing and navigation results, and the Armament Officers’ Trophy for 
bombing. The Sir Philip Sassoon Trophy for squadron navigation went to No. 7 Squadron. 
The Commander-in-Chief also made a special award to the U.S.A.F. Strategic Air Command 
B-52 team of No. 6 Wing, Walker Air Force Base, New Mexico, in recognition of their 
participation and superlative bombing results. 

R.A.F. Cuarities.—Proceeds from R.A.F. ‘Home Days’ during Battle of Britain 
week in 1959, when well over 1,000,000 people visited 31 R.A.F. stations, yielded a total 


of £30,000. The money has been distributed in equal shares to the R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund and the Royal Air Forces Association. 





Det 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


Deterrent or Defence : A Fresh Look at the West’s Military Position. By B. H. 
Liddell Hart. (Stevens, Ltd.) 30s. 


Not every student has easy access to works on modern defence problems. Too 
often the material is in the form of magazine articles, newspaper reports, or books not 
published in this country, obtainable only by those who belong to certain libraries and 
institutions whose stock-in-trade is the art of war. Hence a book of reasonable length 
by a British author with a long-established international reputation, dealing with concrete 
problems of modern war, should be immensely welcome and widely read. 


The book is a collection of articles, some of which we have met elsewhere, woven 
into a pattern which turns them into a consecutive argument of power and interest. 
After an introduction which reminds us of the thinking—or lack of it—in the years 
1952-1956, we are led straight into a section called ‘ Prospect’. This contains eight 
articles, including the already well-known ones, ‘ Basic Problems of Western Defence ’ 
and ‘ The Ratio of Forces to Space’. Others deal with the vexed question of small 
atomic weapons, with the alternative of chemical warfare, with the adequacy of con- 
ventional forces, and the section ends with a call for substantial development of our 
amphibious capability. This is perhaps the most interesting article in the book. 


The next section of five articles gives a general picture of the strength and weakness 
of the N.A.T.O. shield today. Here we are on more familiar ground, and it is possible 
that for many readers, particularly serving officers, the section which follows, ‘ Tactical ’, 
will be of more interest, where the author writes of new tactics and organization, of the 
future of tanks, and of the necessity for more study and practice of night operations. 


Then follows a most useful section dealing concisely with some popular proposals, 
passive resistance, neutrality, disengagement, and an international force. The book 
ends with an epilogue—‘ The Most Hopeful Road to Peace ’. 


Enough has been said to show that here is sufficient material, compactly presented, 
to keep happy, or to irritate, most students of modern war. It is not necessary to agree 
with the author on every point ; many will not. Some will think the epilogue too tidy, 
too ‘ counsel-of-perfection ’ to fit into a world of rabid nationalism, immature leadership, 
and student mobs. But the author’s main plea is to understand war, and of, the eight 
points he makes—-with acknowledgment to Sun Tzu—perhaps the most important for 
us today is ‘‘ avoid self-righteousness like the devil’. It is to be hoped that this book 
will not only be read, but will provoke the discussion it deserves. 


The Uncertain Trumpet. By Maxwell D. Taylor, General, U.S. Army (Retired). 
(Harper & Bros., N.Y. ; London, Stevens, Ltd.) 30s. 


General Taylor, who was Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army from 1955 to 1959, has 
written this book as a criticism of the U.S. policy of massive retaliation. This he contends 
has endangered national security because it has resulted in the U.S. so organizing its 
armed forces that they cannot wage successfully any war less than an all-out nuclear 
war, with the danger that any limited war into which they may be forced will perforce 
develop into an all-out war. 

General Taylor attributes this primarily to the weakness of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
organization, which he describes in detail. He stresses the importance of the relationship 
of the Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of Defence, who is necessarily an amateur and who, 
in his view, has too often identified himself with one Service to the detriment of others. 
In addition he is unbappy about the lack of influence that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
over the allocation of budgets as between the Services. 


The situation, he feels, stems from and is made worse by the failure to define clearly 
the aim of the armed forces and by unsound definitions of ‘ general ’ war and ‘ limited ’ 
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war, which are used as criteria in the budgetary control of the forces. He considers 
that “nowhere in the machinery of government is there a procedure for checking 
military capability against political commitments ”’ and “ similarly there is no procedure 
to verify that the Federal budget is designed to provide the necessary financial support 
to support the force needed under the ‘ basic national security policy ’.” 


He advocates a ‘ strategy of flexible response’ under which the U.S. forces would 
be organized to deal with any situation from minor incidents, through limited war, to 
all-out nuclear war should it happen. He goes in some detail into his new national military 
programme which he believes could be implemented within a reasonable budget by 
allocating suitable priorities to its elements and satisfying them in their order of priority 
as money could be made available. He also makes suggestions as to a revised Chiefs 
of Staff organization which would ensure that responsibility is placed where it should 
lie and that balanced military advice would be given to those on whom the responsibility 
rests. 


The scene of the book is of course the United States whose political structure and 
ways of doing things are somewhat different from ours. Perhaps, with our smaller forces, 
more limited resources, and rather more intimate Chiefs of Staff set-up, these matters 
may be easier for us to resolve. But this book provides lessons which are worth our study. 
The aim of the armed forces should be clearly stated and re-examined from time to time ; 
without suitable safeguards, strong vested interests may seize and shape policy; a 
minister, not fully apprised of the issues by qualified and balanced military advice, may 
fail to grasp his responsibilities. A failure along any of these lines may result in ill- 
balanced forces not capable of fulfilling the calls made on them. With Suez in our 
background we cannot afford to neglect these and other lessons. 


This is an important book, both because of the lessons to be drawn from it and 
because it shows some of the problems, the ways of thought, and the organization for 
defence of the leading nation of the Western alliance. It should be read by all, military 
or civilian, concerned with or interested in the problems of the higher organization of 
our own armed forces. 


The Weapon on the Wall: Rethinking Psychological Warfare. By Murray Dyer. 

(Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore.) 

The Weapon on the Wall is the author’s respectable successor to our wartime villains, 
psychological warfare and propaganda. The new, clean weapon he entitles ‘ Political 
Communication.” In this book it is his object to show on what premises its use should 
be directed, its importance as a national instrument of peacetime persuasion, that it 
must be directed and controlled centrally by the Government itself, and that its ‘ white’ 
or honest activities, at least, must be handled throughout by earnest men of high character 
and integrity. The argument is close, perhaps too close for the ordinary observer, and 
that may be a pity because practical men such as Service officers may be shy of reading 
this important book. 

The premises are such as ordinary decent men can understand and on which they 
can fearlessly and willingly work. Some idea of the author’s intentions is revealed at 
once by his disapproval of certain of the tricks of The Voice of America broadcasting 
to countries behind the iron curtain. 


He affirms that “. . . in a free society, public opinion is an essential support for 
political communication.”” Anyone who, during the Suez crisis of 1956, took notice of 
the manner in which public opinion in a free country can in peace time be presented in 
voice and print to a listening, confused, and wondering world, will be pardoned for 
questioning whether, in a free community, the means of discovering and interpreting, 
and then of broadcasting, this public opinion, do indeed exist. Unless that world is 
content to take the view and opinion put out by the elected Government as being those 
of the majority—that is, public opinion—then no certain means do exist. Public opinion 
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is not always the opinion of the loudest and most vociferous. It is this basic problem that 
yet remains to be solved and on which one would have liked to have had more from the 
author, since he rightly insists that a democratic government may not even remotely 
become suspect of trying to ‘ brainwash ’ its people. 

In our innocence we may have thought that by now co-ordination of all branches of 
political communication had been achieved ; economic, diplomatic, military. It seems that 
in the U.S.A. at any rate this is not so. Is it co-ordinated here in Britain? Certainly, 
under the experienced Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart during the last War, we seem to have 
had a better start on the right road than had our great ally. The proposals as to the means 
of centralising political communication under the President are essentially designed for 
the U.S. constitution and inapplicable to Great Britain, but most of the rest of the 
argument applies equally to our own system. 


But when all is said and done, it is the quality of those whom a nation sends abroad, 
great or humble, that is the readiest commendation or reproach for its way of life 


This is a book that all students of war should read, now at this hour when the making 
of war is within the whole nation and into the heart of its opponent. 


The Brethren of the Coast: The British and French Buccaneers in the South 
Seas. By P. K. Kemp and Christopher Lloyd. (Heinemann.) 2its. 


The Caribbean, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Spanish Main from Mexico to Chile are 
the setting for this account of the buccaneers, pirates, privateers, and other adventurers 
in the 17th and early 18th centuries. Using numerous published and unpublished sources, 
the authors portray such characters as Sir Henry Morgan, John Coxon, William Dampier, 
Bartholomew Sharp, Woodes Rogers, Alexander Selkirk, and others. Dampier, most 
famous of the buccaneers, sailed three times round the world, and his popular writings 
encouraged others to explore the Pacific. In 1709 Rogers, a most successful privateer, 
rescued Selkirk from four years’ isolation on the island of Juan Fernandez, which inspired 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, published in 1719. Rogers’s experiences provided the stimulus 
30 years later-for Anson’s voyage round the world. Shelvocke, one of the last of the 
privateers, was not only the one to show treachery and duplicity over the allocation of 
prize money or the appropriation of that part of the treasure which rightly belonged to 
the promoters of the enterprise. 


In places the narrative is somewhat complex when describing the movements of 
individual buccaneers along the coasts of Mexico and Peru, for these men “ had highly 
fissile tendencies,”” going each his own way, sometimes joining up again with others, 
frequently disagreeing over policy, each one lured by the prospect of great riches, such as 
were offered by the Spanish treasure ships plying between Manila and Acapulco or the 
valuable cargoes from Peru. 


Many of the buccaneers and privateers displayed great courage and enterprise in 
the face of untold hardships. One can but admire the navigational feats of sailing their 
small and often ill-found ships across the poorly charted Pacific to China and the Dutch 
East Indies or round the Horn when they had no practical means of establishing the 
longitude. Scurvy and drunkenness, conspiracy and mutiny were common until England 
became involved in the European war, when privateering became a relatively respectable 
occupation, with Letters of Marque issued by the King or the Governors of the West 
Indian islands. The War of the Spanish Succession marked the end of privateering, 
for the Navy then assumed responsibility for harassing the enemy’s trade. 


Piecing together these numerous tales of adventure cannot always be an easy task, 
for even where the journals of the participants have survived, they often disagree over 
particular incidents. Thus the three eye-witness accounts of Dampier’s unsuccessful 
action on 6th December, 1704, against a Spanish galleon show wide discrepancies, 
depending on the attitudes towards their leader of Midshipman Welbe and of Funnel, 
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the mate of the S/. George. It is in their interpretation of such discrepancies and in their 
fascinating picture of the life of the Brethren of the Coast that the authors, both well 
known historians, merit attention. The proof-reading might have been better 


The First Worid War. By Cyril Falls. (Longmans.) 42s. 
Mons. By John Terraine. (Batsford.) 21s. 


Amidst the spate of literature dealing with the second World War which has poured 
from the pens of bistorians, soldiers, biographers, and others during recent years, it is 
almost with a sense of relief that one turns to these two books dealing with the first World 
War. Human memory is notoriously short-lived, and for those who are old enough to 
recall 1914-18 it is as well to be reminded that British military leadership was not at its 
lowest ebb during that period—in fact, as Captain Cyril Falls reminds us, the war produced 
some great leaders, not the least of thom being the often maligned Haig ; tnat the French 
poilu as well as the British Tommy displayed the most astonishing powers of fortitude 
and resilience ; and that the Austro-Hungarian Army fought with tenacity and courage. 
For the younger generation it is as well to be informed that the fervent ardour and spirit 
with which young Britons flocked to the Colours in 1914 was a reality which has not since 
been repeated, and indeed one doubts if it ever will be ; that the spirit of comradeship 
which developed amongst them survived the blood and mud of four years of trench 
warfare : that the part played py the Royal Navy was probably the single biggest factor 
contributing to Allied victory ; ana that the spirit and courage which enabled the Royal 
Air Force later to win the Battle of Britain had their genesis in the string and canvas 
days of the now almost forgotten Royal Flying Corps. 


To produce a condensed history of the first World War in readable form is a task 
from which most authors would shrink, but Captain Falls, as a participant in that struggle 
who has since devoted some 20 years of his life to its study, is amongst the few who could 
undertake such work with success. His avowed purpose is to show what the war meant 
to his generation and to commemorate the spirit in which his contemporaries served and 
fought. The result is not mere potted history but a careful analysis of the politico- 
strategic background to the war leading up to a readable, and in places exciting, account 
of each major campaign and battle, year by year.’ Coupled with this the reader is given 
a portrait of the characters and conduct of all the principal commanders, and the text is 
enlivened with incidents—some grave, some gay—which bring out the spirit of the various 
combatants engaged. For example, volumes have been written on the Dardanelles 
expedition, but how few authors could compress all the essential features and facets of 
that ill-starred campaign into a single chapter and leave the reader satisfied, even if one 
does not agree with Fall’s conclusion that ‘‘ the men of Gallipoli might have changed the 
fate of the world.” This well annotated and beautifully illustrated book is a masterpiece 
of its kind. 

Mr. Terraine’s subtitie, ‘“‘ The Retreat to Victory,’ aptly sums up the subject of 
his book. Mons was an initial defeat for the four divisions of the B.E.F., but a defeat 
which, unlike Dunkirk, was to be followed immediately by an exhilaration of the Marne, 
one of the decisive battles of the world. For the Marne effectively put paid to the German 
plan for a swift and decisive victory in the West as a prelude to transferring the full 
weight of their armies against Russia. Thereafter Germany was faced with that for which 
she was ill-prepared, a long war on two fronts, 


The retreat from Mons lasted 13 days and in that time the B.E.F. covered close on 
200 miles and fought three major engagements, at Mons, Landrecies, and Le Cateau ; 
names which have since been engraved on the tablets of British military history. The 
bulk of the fighting fell to Smith-Dorrien’s II Corps, which suffered most of the 15,000 
casualties. 


The author has cleverly avoided the morass of intricate detail into which some 
military historians flounder when describing battles, and by drawing on the personal 
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narratives of participants and an admirable selection of photographs, has created a vivid 
account of the retreat and at the same time recaptured the atmosphere in which the 
B.E.F. fought and marched. Furthermore he has drawn a clear sketch of the characteris- 
tics and performance of the principal commanders involved. In the cold light of today 
the actions of some of these appear almost incredible, whilst the ghosts of others seem to 
have been reflected in some of their successors of the second World War. For exampie 
the first meeting between French and Lanrezac savours more of a meeting between 
antagonists than allies, so great was their distrust of each other ; Jofire’s visit to G.H.Q. 
on 5th September, where he went personally to thank French for reversing his previous 
decision to withdraw the B.E.F. from the fighting line (a decision which brought a 
protesting Kitchener post-haste to France), when the British C-in-C, turning to a French- 
speaking member of his staff, exclaimed with tears in his eyes, “‘ Damn it, I can’t explain. 
Tell him that all that men can do, our fellows will do.” Franchet d’Esperey’s dynamic 
impact on the French 5th Army Staff when he succeeded Lanrezac ; and Sir William 
Robertson, the calm, far-seeing Q.M.G., to whose forward planning the B.E.F. owed so 
much. With mention of these last two, one’s mind jumps forward over the years to a 
comparison with Montgomery’s arrival in the Desert and Lindsell’s brilliant Q staff work 
at Dunkirk. 


The author's treatment of his subject turns military history into fascinating as well 
as instructive reading. The result is an admirable book. 


The War, 1939-1945. Edited by Desmond Flower and James Reeves. (Cassell.) 50s. 


What was it really like? Fifteen years have elapsed since the end of the second 
World War and it is probably harder for one who did not take part in it to find out what 
it was like than it was for the man who asked the same question in 1933 about the 
Kaiser’s war. By 1933 we had several books which, whether fact or fiction, have since 
become classics of war literature, such as All Quiet on the Western Front, Her Privates We, 
Death of a Hero, Fiery Particles, The Case of Sergeant Grischa, Memoirs of an Infantry 
Officer, the play Journey's End, and others. These in their varying ways told us what 
it was like, but the second war has produced little to compare with them. 


This vast anthology, inspired by ‘‘ the worst war in history,’’ is an attempt to put 
together a chronicle of how it actually felt to be alive 20 years ago, ‘‘ to see, to hear, 
and to smell the war at first hand . . . The contributors are world leaders, soldiers, 
sailors, airmen, journalists, firemen, hospital staff, factory workers, peasants—-anyone 
who has written down in the spirit of. an eye-witness or a participant his impressions 
of some aspect of war experience, of greater or lesser significance.” 


The book is thus a scrap-book and a marvellous one, wide in choice and deep in 
feeling, in which those who took part will find endless interest, reliving events and 
recalling atmosphere. But will it be read by those who should read it, young men who 
will take part in the next sacrifice, and the planners, statesmen, and those who seem 
to think conventional war is a picnic in a nuclear age? 


The key to every source is given, presenting a fascinating bibliography ot the war. 
There are good maps and an index. The book is not ‘unputdownable’. Its 1,100 pages 
are too heavy for that, but it deserves to be something far better—a long-term companion, 
quite unlike any other book the war has produced. 


History of the Second World War: The Mediterranean and Middle East. 
Volume III. By Major-General I. S. O. Playfair, Captain F. C. Flynn, R.N., 
Brigadier C. J. C. Molony, and Group Captain T. P. Gleave. (H.M.S.O.) 50s. 
Official historians must count high on the list of qualifications for their task the 

complementary gifts of meiosis and of allusiveness. At the beginning of the third volume 

of the official History of the Second World War, The Mediterranean and Middle East, there 
are two highly pertinent quotations : ‘‘ An army is of little value in the field unless 
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there are wise counsels at home,”’ and “ Excellent as our tactical achievements were in 
all theatres of war, there was not that solid strategic foundation which would have 
directed our tactical skill into the right channels.’’ The first observation was made by 
Cicero, the second by Erwin Rommel. They have been chosen with singular felicity. 


It would be unfair not to salute the skill, the dry and quiet elegance of style, and 
the compelling readability with which the volumes dealing with the war in the Middle 
East have been composed. These high virtues make pardonable a certain tendency to 
evade controversy over issues about which controversy is necessary and valuable. The 
efiect conveyed is smooth, marmoreal, beautifully rounded ; but war is not like this, 
history is not like this ; they are rough, harsh, and craggy. 


The figure of Auchinleck dominates this whole volume to a remarkable degree, and 
in their cool, subdued manner, the official historians do him justice, in his faults and 
difficulties as in his merits and achievements. What they do not do, with any firmness 
or consistency, is to set the figure of a great and severely tried commander against the 
tumultuous and tormenting politico-strategic background to all his labours. It is not 
without irony that the volume’s frontispiece is a photograph of eight men taken in the 
garden of a British Embassy in Cairo on the afternoon of 4th August, 1942, and headed 
“‘ Meeting of All the Talents.”’ Smuts, Churchill, Auchinleck, and Wavell sit in a line 
on a white bench ; behind them stand Tedder, Brooke, Harwood, and Casey. Four days 
later Auchinleck was relieved. 


General Playfair and his colleagues do not ignore, but they soft-pedal, the extent 
to which Auchinleck, like Wavell before him, was subjected to political pressure from 
London throughout his whole tenure of his command ; and they ignore a contributory 
factor in this pressure, which was the complexity of the Prime Minister’s emotional and 
intellectual responses to the problems of war and generalship Marble blandness rather 
than hard rock does not give a full and faithful idea of what happened. Laconic under- 
statement is not a satisfactory substitute for objective thoroughness. Yet through the 
curious atmosphere in which the whole narrative is steeped, a great deal of important 
and relevant truth contrives to percolate. 


The account of the naval operations, and the chapters dealing with Malta—the peril 
to which is a basic, recurrent theme—are impressive and enlightening. But so far as 
the land battles are concerned, there must be a number of reservations. ‘ Crusader,’ for 
instance, the authors treat concisely and accurately in its planning, preparation and 
initial phases ; but at the height of the fighting, from 22nd November to 24th/25th 
November, their grasp is less sure. It was an intensely complicated battle, but it is 
doubtful whether the historians really felt that they had pieced it together to make a 
coherent and comprehensible narrative. If students had only this volume to rely on, it 
would be difficult for them to discover any valid reason for General Cunningham being 
relieved of his command. Proper tribute is paid to Auchinleck’s resolution in acting as 
he did, but not enough to the massive rightness of his strategic and tactical judgment, 
and to the accuracy of his intuition. 


On the other hand, after the end of ‘ Crusader ’ and the entry of the United States 
and Japan into the war the official historians are temperate and thoroughly just in both 
narrative and comment. Valuable and timely is the weight which they attach to the 
considerations of Auchinleck’s northern Front during these months; and they supply 
an excellent corrective to the Churchillian record of the exchanges between London 
and Cairo on this topic at this time. The poker-faced fashion in which they deal with 
the robust comedy of the Cripps-Nye mission is admirable; this is the official manner 
at its best and most constructive. 


As a whole this volume well sustains the excellent standards of production set by its 
predecessors; its maps (except for some scrappiness about the July fighting) are first-rate. 


Their treatment of the course of events from 26th May, 1942, onwards, and their 
interpretation of the causes of the disastrous tale of retreat and defeat throughout June 
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are far more controversial. They come dangerously near to underwriting the once- 
popular Rommel myth ; and they accept, without serious question, the conventional 
myth about Auchinleck’s relations with his staff and his subordinate commanders. 


The explanation of the sequence of catastrophes from Gazala to Mersa Matruh lies 
(apart from marked deficiencies in equipment and in tactical training) in three subtle 
propositions ; first, that had Auchinleck taken personal command of the Eighth Army on 
26th May or 27th May, Gazala would have been a victory and not a defeat ; second, 
that the relationship between Auchinleck and Ritchie which had been so successful in 
December, 1941, no longer existed in May, 1942, (though both quite sincerely believed 
that it did), and the new relationship was one of misunderstanding and confusion of 
purpose ; and third, that though morale was high at Eighth Army H.Q. and in its 
subordinate formations, and found its expression in a genial, breezy, easy optimism,,. 
discipline and military ability were not commensurate with this morale. It is a pity 
that the official history should seem to slur over this unhappy conjunction of events. 


Chapter XIV, inaccurately entitled ‘ The Fighting in the El Alamein Line,’ bolsters 
the fiction that there was a line, a ‘ last ditch’, in which Eighth Army stood at bay ; 
it can only help to perpetuate misunderstanding of one of the most flagrantly misunder- 
stood and misrepresented campaigns in the history of modern war—the fighting from the 
First Battle of El] Alamein onwards throughout July 1942 ; and it evades a simple but 
essential truth : that the First Battle of El Alamein was one of the great, decisive battles 
of our time, and that it was recognized as such, before his death, by the vanquished 
commander, Erwin Rommel. 


Yet the authors themselves are not without comprehension of this truth. On page 
334 they say: ‘‘ The outstanding feature is that the enemy’s rush was not merely 
checked but stopped.”” And on page 338 they go a good deal further: ‘‘ July was a 
disappointing month for the enemy, who started with high hopes of a quick success at 
the gateway to Egypt. Within a week these hopes had almost vanished, and before the 
month was out there were doubts whether the Axis forces would even be able to hold on.” 


This is. accurate, but would it not have gained in authority if it had been supported 
by a more detailed narrative of the fighting? It is not impossible to construct such a 
narrative if you go to the proper sources for it. 


It is to be presumed that the next volume will open with the merited flourish of 
victory in the Second Battle of El Alamein ; but an unfortunate consequence of this 
method of planning is that the present volume ends raggedly. The penultimate chapter 
(The Momentous Decisions of July and August, 1942) ought to have been the climax 
of the book. Where it stands, the events which it records lose in stature and significance, 
and comment, often extremely percipient, appears to cut across the grain of the narrative. 
This tends to create the impression that the authors have felt themselves free to give 
their opinions, but not free to marshal all the documented facts on which they have 
based these opinions. 


For example, after an account, so discreet as to be almost perfunctory, of the 
circumstances in which Auchinleck was removed from his post, they say : ‘‘ In retrospect 
the vital importance of the July fighting stands out clearly, and to General Auchinleck 
belongs the credit for turning retreat into counter-attack. His forecast of mid-September 
as the earliest date by which the Army could be ready for an ‘ all out’ offensive may 
not have been popular in London, but it was realistic and reasonable. In the event, 
this offensive began on 23rd October, and its success should not be allowed to overshadow 
the earlier achievements of those who made it possible.”’ 


Now this argument, simply from facts as presented by the official historians, is 
neither so logical nor so forceful that it makes the conclusion utterly unassailable. The 
supporting evidence exists and is irrefutable ; it is a pity that the Official History fails 
to give it. 
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As a whole this volume well sustains the excellent standards of production set by 
its predecessors ; its maps, with one or two small exceptions mentioned above, are first- 
rate and its proof-reading exemplary. Its array of facts has been praised as ‘ clinical’ ; 
this is just, so long as it is admitted that there can be omissions and errors of judgment 
in clinics as anywhere else. 


The Fall of Singapore. By Frank Owen. (Michael Joseph.) 21s. 


On the dust jacket can be read ; “‘ Here at last is the truth . . . of Britain’s most 
crushing military disaster.’’ Not all the truth, one fears. It awaits an experienced 
soldier yet to write it. That will doubtless one day be done. Any fighting man who in 
1940/41 studied the Malaya H.Q. official instructions for jungle operations could, and 
did, predict the catastrophic results which the author has so vividly described. That 
nicely bound pamphlet enjoined a cumbersome, roadbound technique in a country that 
befriends mobile infantry and manoeuvre. Too much stress is laid on the unpreparedness 
for siege of Singapore Island : too little on the erroneous operational technique that 
lost us the campaign in the forests. 


Anyone seeking scapegoats will do well to look first at our military system of the 
inter-war years and at those who controlled it, and then at the nation who found the 
Blimp cartoons so very entertaining, and preparation against war so repulsive and wasteful. 


Mr. Owen has written an easily read, clear account of the string of disasters, avoiding 
at the same time those immoderate strictures on individuals to which the sorry business 
lends itself. He has shown that many months beforehand certain officers at the top in 
Malaya had at least realized that the Japanese were threatening a move down the 
Peninsula from the north, yet did little either to train troops or to prepare the area of 
operations for this eventuality ; he has shown, too, that after the first innocuous burst 
northwards over the border the sole plan ever put forward to meet any situation was at 
best to hold passively a defensive position, usually linear, and at worst to retreat, retreat, 
and again retreat. He tells us that there were local Chinese civilians who were ready 
to be enlisted and who, in the event, proved themselves able, without all the training 
about which so much has been said by commanders in their own defence, to get out into 
the jungle and pester the Japanese fiank and rear in a way that hardly anyone else seems 
to have thought of doing. Among the many things that today’s officers can learn from 
this little book is that the forest (or any other undeveloped area) is the friend of any 
soldier who studies how to use it to his own advantage. 


Anyway, the unforgettable horrors of this campaign, as depicted by the author, 
must surely impress on all that their first duty in peace is to train themselves to fight and 
to fight confidently anywhere in the world, and that other duties—tattoos, tournaments, 
ceremonials, games, and sports— come a long way second to this. To be ambushed ina 
truck on a road by day or by night is not funny ; it certainly is not soldiering and it is, 
as the author points out, what one should be doing to one’s enemy. 


From the first onset to the last pitiful act of surrender, the aptly selected episodes 
have been neatly threaded together and graphically displayed to the reader. 


Gangs and Counter-Gangs. By Frank Kitson. (Barrie and Rockliff.) 25s. 

The best gamekeepers are often those who have had some poaching experience. 
That this well-known axiom was tardily accepted in Kenya during the recent emergency 
is a matter for regret and some misgiving. The author demonstrates the efficacy of 
obtaining information by employing ex-terrorists to penetrate Mau Mau groups in and 
around Nairobi, Mount Kenya, and the Aberdares. His praise is unstinting for the 
young, second-generation white settlers and loyal Kikuyu who worked in harmony with 
ex-terrorists both in small highly-trained pseudo-gangs and in the interrogation centres. 

Initially the Mau Mau had captured the minds of the Kikuyu by administering an 
oath which aimed, by its obscene rites and the use of terror, at placing all initiates beyond 
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the pale of tribal custom. To the Kikuyu an oath has always been binding, but in time 
it was realized that the terrible vengeance of the powers of darkness did not prevail after 
capture by the security forces. Constant re-administering of the Mau Mau oath and the 
collection of additional fees at each ceremony were further causes of disillusionment. 


The usual difficulties of getting swift, flexible, and imaginative methods finally 
adopted instead of cumbersome and almost elephantine orthodoxy are portrayed with 
considerable restraint and good humour.. The author doubted the effectiveness of using 
large numbers of troops in ‘ population sweeps,’ causing a further subsequent slowing 
down of the administration, and of employing bomber aircraft in the dense forest areas. 
He speaks, perhaps for obvious reasons, rather less than he might have done of the mischief 
which was caused by some itinerant and highly voluble critics of the security forces 
whose actions were generally in the highest tradition. 


The Survival Book. By Paul H. Nesbitt, Alonzo W. Pond, and William H. Allen. 
(Van Nostrand.) $7.50. 


Bamboo Doctor. By Stanley S. Pavillard. (Macmillan.) 18s. 


Racial survival is anxiously discussed today, but little attention is paid to personal 
survival. Advances in technology have protected man against many environmental 
hazards, thus rendering him progressively less capable of dealing with these hazards, 
should he meet them. An advance such as air travel may, in an emergency, expose modern 
man to risks that even his hardier forbears did not face, and he may have to struggle to 
survive in jungle, desert, sea, and ice. 


Hitherto, research into survival has been largely carried out in the armed forces 
and in civil airlines. The Survival Book is a work of reference which will be of great value 
to members of such organizations, but it is possibly too detailed for general reading, for 
it even includes map references of the remaining minefields in Libya. It is a manual for 
survival in all climates, in all parts of the world, and might well be an essential part of 
the first aid kit in lifeboats and aircraft. It could also be used as an advanced manual 
for scouting and other youth organizations. 


Under primitive conditions, man may suddenly have to return to primitive methods. 
The technological advances in anaesthesia, blood transfusion, and therapeutics have 
enlarged the scope of surgical procedures, and have made them more safe. One wonders 
if surgeons trained in these ideal surroundings could adapt themselves like Dr. Pavillard. 
In his book Bamboo Doctor, he gives a vivid account of the disastrous campaign in Malaya 
in 1941-2, and of the appalling conditions in the Japanese prison camps. His ingenuity 
and resource in fabricating instruments and apparatus for surgical operations and for 
transfusions are remarkable. Conditions such as he describes are real tests of medical 
skill and judgment. Future candidates for the Fellowship of the Royal College of 
Surgeons might well be asked to show their technique with his instruments—a cut-throat 
razor, three artery forceps, and a rusty pair of scissors. 


These two books serve to remind us that the majority in the ‘ civilized ’ countries 
live in an artificial environment. We should ask ourselves if we are capable of adjusting 
to simpler conditions. 


NAVAL 
A Social History of the Navy 1793-1815. By Michael Lewis. (Allen & Unwin.) 42s. 


In his History of the British Navy published in 1957, Professor Lewis referred to the 
absence of any study of the officers and men who fought afloat in the Old Navy and he 
has now repaired this deficiency in this welcome volume. For his material he has drawn 
from the whole canvas of his scholarship but has concentrated chiefly on the journals of 
Dillon, Gardner, Boteler, Cullen, Byam Martin, and Mangin, published by the Navy 
Records Society. 
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The examination of officers’ backgrounds shows that the vast majority were the 
sons of officers and middle class professional men who were relieved only by a leavening 
of the aristocracy and a sprinkling from the lower deck. The Navy had always claimed 
its own small quota of the aristocracy, for whose entry our system of primogeniture, 
the chances of prize money, and the opportunities afforded by patronage were responsible, 
and George III had set a fashion when he sent Prince William to sea in 1779. Yet lack 
of social qualifications was in itself no bar to the quarter deck and there were a number of 
successiul captains who had risen from the lower deck. 

The second part of the book is devoted to considering methods of entry. Covering 
a period which was still half a century before the introduction of the competitive 
examinations which Gilbert was later to ridicule, they seem by modern standards unduly 
haphazard. The shortage of men which had to be met by the press and the quota system 
could little afford to be selective. The standard of the officer entry still lay entirely in 
the hands of the captains of ships, whose responsibility for recruiting their junior officers 
and men was still a personal one as it was with the colonels of regiments. 

The promotion of officers was still largely subject to the vagaries of influence—the 
only safeguard being that true merit always attracted a patron. The swollen size of the 
Service, resulting from the war, provided an excellent career factor to those who had 
been lucky enough to be born at the right time. Nearly 50 per cent. of those lieutenants 
who had been promoted to that rank in 1793 became captains, but the same expansion 
which provided such a prospect also resulted in the worst promotion jam ever known. 
By the middle of the 19th century, in spite of a number of retirement schemes, the 
situation was such that retirement as it is known today had to be introduced. The system 
of promotion by survival to and on the Flag List provided the unique case of Provo 
Wallis who received his last promotion—to Admiral of the Fleet—at the age of 87. 


A chapter about the wardroom explains who was allowed to occupy that mess and 
relates the social standing of its members. Chaplain Mangin’s journal is quoted to give 
an idea of the wine and messing costs, but the subject of the officers’ drinking habits is 
not dealt with in any detail. The popular misconception of over-indulgence is at first 
sight supported by Gardner. In the potted biographies which he gives of 66 of his mess- 
mates, 11 are noted for “‘ their fondness for grog ’’ but a more detailed examination shows 
that of these 11, 10 are warrant officers and only one a commissioned officer. A fair 
conclusion might therefore be that drunkenness, although quite common amongst the 
warrant officers, was very much less so amongst their superiors. 

An examination of the rates of pay, remarkably uncomplicated by modern standards, 
shows that the junior officers and men had little more than a sufficiency on which to 
support themselves and one is left wondering how their families can have subsisted. 
Was there an allotment system and what in fact were the actual arrangements for making 
advances of pay? Prize money, head money, and for commanding officers, freight money, 
were the real attractions, and Cochrane’s statement that ‘‘ prize money ever formed the 
principal motive of seamen to encounter the perils of war ”’ is fully confirmed. 

The final part of the book is directed towards an analysis of the manpower attrition 
rate. The surprising figures that are revealed show that over 80 per cent. of casualties 
and losses were the result of disease, 14 per cent. of explosion and shipwreck, and only 
6 per cent. the result of enemy action. 

This book, with its 450 pages, is full of fascinating information about the lives and 
habits of the officers and men whom it portrays. ‘‘ So many ships, so many navies ”’ 
was the old saying which described the irregularity which prevailed in the Service before 
the wars. The period under review covered the beginning of the evolution and regulation 
of the modern Navy we know today and provides a valuable understanding into many 
present-day customs. The whole book is full of interest, and if shortage of space has 
compelled Professor Lewis to concentrate on the officers to the occasional exclusion of 
the men, it is hoped that he will soon be able to enlarge on their conditions and viewpoints 
in a companion volume. 
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The Royal Navy Today. By Vice-Admiral B. B. Schofield. (Oxford University Press.) 
18s. 


In this little book, written essentially for the layman, Admiral Schofield explains 
much of the doctrine on which the modern fleet is designed. In his lucid explanations of 
the various weapons systems and technological improvements in design and function, 
he makes clear the new pattern of naval strength which is emerging as a result of the 
changes which modern warfare has brought. Wisely, he has confined himself to the Navy 
as it is today and makes no attempt to forecast what the future pattern may look like, 
which makes for much easier understanding for the reader. 


There is one blunder in the book where, in the first chapter, Admiral Schofield says 
that the Navy today is weaker than it has been for over 300 years. In fact it is probably 
stronger than it has ever been, in years of peace, for the past 300 years if the number of 
ships and personnel are taken as the yardstick. On any other basis, of course, it is im- 
measurably stronger, merely by reason of the vast growth in power of modern weapons. 
Apart from this mis-statement, there can be nothing but praise for this small book, and 
its clearness, conciseness, and accuracy make it a really valuable textbook for any student 
of modern naval development, 


History of United States Naval Operations in World War II. Volume XIII. 

The Liberation of the Philippines, Luzon, Mindanao, the Visayas, 1944-1945. 

By Samuel Eliot Morison, (Oxford University Press.) 45s. 

This penultimate volume in Professor Morison’s series is almost entirely concerned 
with amphibious landings, bombardment support, air cover from carriers, protection of 
supply convoys, and the multifarious collateral operations of the Third and Seventh 
Fleets under Admirals Halsey and Kincaid during the liberation of the Philippine Islands, 
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These operations began nearly two months after that cardinal event in the Pacific War 
which was described in the preceding volume—the Battle for Leyte Gulf, in which the 
Japanese ships suffered greater damage than the Americans realized at the time. 


Although the Japanese Fleet never again seriously challenged the growing sea 
power of the United States, the Kamikaze suicide planes that were sent against the 
warships and re-supply convoys running between Leyte, Mindoro, and Lingayen Gulf in 
December, 1944, and January 1945, caused much anxiety because of the resulting damage 
to ships and heavy casualties among their crews. The troops and supplies for the Lin- 
gayen landings were lifted from 16 different Pacific bases, all of which except Noumea 
had been wrested from the Japanese. On 6th January, three days before the landings, 
the ships had already suffered 25 hits from the suicide planes, and more were to follow. 


H.M.A.S. Australia, which took part in the operations, had no less than five encounters 
with them. 


At Lingayen, Lieut.-General Krueger’s Sixth Army was set ashore virtually 
without opposition from the Japanese, who were using new tactics, leaving the beaches 
undefended and withdrawing their troops to strongpoints in the foothills. The 
Army advanced on Manila, where 20,000 Japanese troops, three-quarters of them sailors, 
put up a fanatical resistance under Admiral Iwabachi. Consequently this capital city, 
which MacArthur had deliberately spared from aerial bombing, was to suffer appalling 
destruction through artillery bombardment before it was liberated. 


The recapture on 16th February of Corregidor, stoutly defended by some 5,000 
troops, involved split-second co-ordination between the Army Air Force (which in three 
weeks had dropped over 3,200 tons of bombs on the rock), the ship bombardment groups, 
the minesweepers, the landing craft, and the parachutists who landed on the highest 
plateau. But at Manila salvage had to be undertaken on more than 350 ships before the 
harbour became fully usable, for the Japanese were far more thorough at demolitions 
than their German allies in Europe. 


It is noteworthy that General MacArthur’s previous ‘ island-hopping ’ strategy was 
not applied to the Philippine Archipelago ; the liberation of Luzon was followed by the 
systematic occupation of Palawan, Panay, Negros, Cebu, Bohol, and Mindanao. These 
mopping-up operations, still incomplete when Japan surrendered, involved 14 major and 
24 minor landings in 44 days ; they took place without the specific sanction of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, who appear to have left further developments in this area entirely to the 
Supreme Commander. 


Originally, MacArthur wanted the Royal Navy, in conjunction with the Royal 
Australian Navy, to assume responsibility for the recapture of Borneo and later of the 
Dutch East Indies, but in the meantime President Roosevelt had agreed that the British 
Pacific Fleet should participate in Admiral Nimitz’s operations in the Central Pacific. 
Consequently the U.S. Seventh Fleet, with some Australian warships, provided the 
naval forces for the landings of Australian troops under Lieut.-General Sir Leslie Morshead 
at Tarakan, Brunei, and Balikpapan. It is questionable whether at that time British 
naval and logistic resources would have been adequate for this considerable commitment. 


One chapter is of particular interest to seamen. It describes how Task Force 38, 
which provided an umbrella of fighter planes over the Japanese-held Luzon airfields 
during the American landings at Mindoro and Lingayen, was due on 18th December to 
refuel far to the east of Luzon when the ships were overtaken by a typhoon. Three des- 
troyers and over 500 men were lost, while escort carriers and their planes suffered much 
damage. Morison disagrees with the Court of Enquiry which attributed errors of 
judgment to Admiral Halsey, and he explains why the path of the typhoon was not 
predictable. Yet we may wonder whether there was not some fault in the design of the 
destroyers which capsized, or whether their captains had not unduly risked their ships 
because of the urgent need to refuel before resuming important operations. One result 
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of the disaster was the improvement of the weather-reporting service, and Admiral 
Nimitz issued a Fleet Letter, ‘‘ full of sound seamanship,’’ on the duties of commanding 
officers when threatened with a typhoon. 


The book lives up to the standard of Professor Morison’s previous works. The 
reader is made conscious of the growing experience and effectiveness of the U.S. Fleet 
in the complex processes of amphibious operations, of which Balikpapan in July, 1945, 
was the last example. It was the imaginative application of naval air power and bom- 
bardment support that brought success to these operations in face of a ruthless and still 
formidable enemy. The final volume, not yet published, will include Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa and will cover the liquidation of the Japanese Empire. 


ARMY 
Armour. By Richard M. Ogorkiewicz. (Atlantic Books, Stevens.) 45s. 


The author of this book has established a well-deserved reputation for authoritative 
writing on all subjects connected with armoured fighting vehicles. He has now 
produced in one volume a review of the whole field, which will be invaluable to all students 
of war. It is a penetrating and extremely well-balanced survey of the subject. It is all 
the more valuable for being completely objective. The author himself has no personal 
axe to grind. He has never served in any arm and cannot be accused of allowing his 
judgment to be affected by personal bias. 


British readers, particularly those who have read Liddell Hart’s great work The 
Tanks, will be familiar with that part of the book which tells of British developments. 
The great value of this book to them is that the British development and use of armoured 
fighting vehicles is seen in the light of the whole field of development and use of armour 
by all other nations. The author brings out clearly the various stages of the story. The 
British pioneered both the tank itself and its development as a fully mobile arm. Further 
development, however, followed too closely the traditional functions of cavalry and 
infantry, and it was left to the Germans to develop and prove the use of armoured for- 
mations as the main striking force in battle. Finally the Americans, less bound by tradi- 
tional vested interests in organization, have led the way in developing formations which tie 
all arms together in a well-balanced and flexible team, capable of dealing effectively with 
the manifold variety of operations in modern war. 


Anyone who reads this book—and one hopes that it will be read by many more than 
just enthusiasts for armour—will realize that, as so often before, a brilliant British 
development has stagnated in British hands into ancient traditional forms. The author 
makes it quite clear that he deplores the present British organization of armour. It is 
based on that obtaining in 1942 and 1943, which everybody’s experience, including our 
own, led practical soldiers to abandon. The evidence from all nations accumulates 
and is laid bare in this book that the right answer lies in a more or less even balance between 
tanks and mobile infantry, with the fullest and closest possible co-ordination, if not 
actual integration, between the two. 


The first two parts of the book are devoted to these general problems. There is no 
doubt of their accuracy, and everyone concerned with the organization of the fighting 
arms of an army should have them at his elbow. The remainingjtwo-thirdsfis a description 
of the actual vehicles developed by all the countries who have ever engaged in the 
business, and a short history of the technical development both of complete vehicles 
and of their major components. 


It is an astonishing feat for an enthusiastic amateur who has never had any personal 
experience of his subject nor access to classified information. It is a far more professional 
job than any professional has yet produced. He has put the professionals to shame, and 
they should be extremely grateful for it. 
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SERIES 


The Edge of : : 
the Sword 


“A must for anybody who wants 

to understand the present ruler 

of France.”—D. W. Brocan, 
New York Times Book Review. 


The Edge of the Sword contains 
the General’s reflections on the 
experience of war, and his 
thoughts on character, prestige, 
doctrine, and the role of the 
soldier in politics. 16s 


Translated by Gerard Hopkins 
Faber & Faber Ltd 





21s | 





The Dress of the Royal Artillery from 1898-1956. By Major D. A. Campbell, late 
R.A., p.a.c. (Royal Artillery Institution.) Cloth bound 27s. 6d.; Paper 21s. 


Captain MacDonald’s History of the Dress of the Royal Artillery finished with the 
year 1897. Major Campbell’s new pamphlet continues the story and in its 66 pages it 
packs enough information for the most exacting research worker. The first four chapters 
describe officers’ dress, the next two other ranks’. Then follow chapters on details of 
battle dress, No. 1 Dress, rank, trade, and skill-at-ariis badges, the various Regimental 
badges and buttons, and the dress of non-Regular units. The illustrations are either 
clear line drawings or photographs for certain items. The absence of colour illustrations 
is not felt. One interesting table in an appendix compares the prices of some articles of 
dress in 1937 and 1955. Major Campbell’s pamphlet is a necessary addition to the lore 
of military costume. 
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PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 

THatT GREAT LUCIFER: A PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By Margaret Irwin. 
(Chatto and Windus, 1960.) 25s. 

CHARLES II: His Lire anD LIKENEsS. By Hesketh Pearson. (Heinemann, 1960.) 21s. 

HALDANE OF CLoAN : His LiFE AND TIMES 1856-1928. By Dudley Sommer. (Allen 
and Unwin, 1960.) 42s. 

Lorp DERBY : ‘ KING oF LANCASHIRE.’ By Randolph Churchill. (Heinemann, 1959.) 
50s. 

THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HoRE-BELISHA. By R. J. Minney. (Collins, 1960.) 30s. 

THE OBSERVER AND J. L. Garvin. By Alfred M. Gollin. (Oxford University Press, 
1960.) 45S. 

THE FALL AND RISE OF ALFRED Krupp. By Gordon Young. (Cassell, 1960.) 21s. 

Giants Cast LonG SHapows. By R. H. Bruce Lockhart. (Putnam, 1960.) 21s. 


WAR AND PEACE 


DETERRENT OR DEFENCE : A FRESH LOOK AT THE WEsST’S MILITARY PosITION. By 
B. H. Liddell Hart. (Stevens, Ltd., 1960.) 30s. Presented by the publishers. 
(See review in this JOURNAL.) 

ComMMON SENSE IN DEFENCE. By Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall. (K-H Services 
Ltd., 1960.) 2s. 6d. Presented by the author. 

THE GREAT CONTEST: RUSSIA AND THE WEsT. By Isaac Deutscher. (Oxford 
University Press, 1960.) os. 6d. 

NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE. By Hugh Seton-Watson. (Methuen, 1960.) 36s. 

THE UNITED NATIONS EMERGENCY Force. (Ed.) E. Lauterpacht. (Stevens, Ltd., 1960.) 
12s. 6d. 

TIBET IN ReEvott. By George N. Patterson. (Faber and Faber, 1960.) is. 

THE Resets. By Brian Crozier. (Chatto and Windus, 1960.) 21s. 


THE REUNIFICATION OF GERMANY: ATTEMPTS TO REACH A SETTLEMENT 1945-60. 
(Central Office of Information, 1960.) 5s. 


Europe Witt Not Wait. By Anthony Nutting. (Hollis and Carter, 1960.) 12s. 6d. 


ARMS AND Po titics IN LATIN AMERICA. By Edwin Lieuwin. (Praeger, N.Y. ; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1960.) Presented by the publishers. 


SCIENCE 

THE FuturE oF MAN. (Reith Lectures, 1959.) By P. B. Medawar, F.R.S. (Methuen, 
1960.) ros. 6d. 

THE STAGES OF Economic GRowTH. By W. W. Rostow. (Cambridge University Press, 
1960.) 12s. 6d. 

THe EARTH BENEATH THE SEA. By Francis P. Shephard. (Oxford University Press, 
1960.) 30s. 

SECOND WORLD WAR 

THE WaR 1939-1945. (Ed.) Desmond Flower and James Reeves. (Cassell, 1960.) 50s. 
Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 

THE WAR THAT CHURCH’:L WaGED. By Lewis Broad. (Hutchinson, 1960.) 35s. 

SALVATION 1944-1946: War Memorrs. By General de Gaulle. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 1960.) 308. 
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THE HovusE BuILT ON SAND. By Gerald Reitlinger. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1960.) 
36s. (The German occupation of Russia.) 

THE GREAT Decision. By Michael Amrine. (Heinemann, 1960.) 18s. (The decision 
to use the atomic bomb.) 


History oF U.S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WoRLD War II. Vor. XIII. Tur LIseratTIon 
OF THE PHILIPPINES. (Oxford University Press, 1959.) 45s. Presented by the 
Publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


Two FLEETS SURPRISED. By Ronald Seth. (Bles, 1960.) 21s. (The Battle of Cape 
Matapan.) 


OUT OF THE SMOKE. By Ray Parkin. (Hogarth Press, 1960.) 21s. 


THE FoxrEs OF THE DESERT. By Paul Carell. (Macdonald, 1960.) 30s. Presented 
by the publishers. (The Story of the Afrika Corps.) 


THE Fat oF SINGAPORE. By Frank Owen. (Michael Joseph, 1960.) 21s. Presented 
by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 

BamsBoo Doctor. By Stanley S. Pavillard. (Macmillan, 1960.) 18s. Presented by 
the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 

THE LoncEest Day. By Cornelius Ryan. (Gollancz, 1960.) 21s. (The Story of D-Day.) 


STRIKE FROM THE Sky : THE STORY OF THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN. By Alexander McKee. 
(Souvenir Press, 1960.) 21s. 


BROKEN SWASTIKA: THE DEFEAT OF THE LUFITWAFFE. By Werner Baumbach. 
(Hale, 1960.) 21s. 
NAVAL 


THE BRETHREN OF THE Coast : THE BRITISH AND FRENCH BUCCANEERS IN THE SOUTH 
Seas. By P. K. Kemp and Christopher Lloyd. (Heinemann, 1960.) 21s. Presented 
by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


THE DEFEAT OF JoHN Hawkins. By Rayner Unwin. (Allen and Unwin, 1960.) 253s. 
ADMIRAL Lorp Anson. By Captain S. W. C. Pack, R.N. (Cassell, 1960.) 35s. 


QUIBERON Bay: THE CAMPAIGN IN HOME WATERS 1759. By Geoffrey Marcus. 
(Hollis and Carter, 1960.) 25s. Presented by the publishers. 


Joun PavuLt Jones. By Samuel Eliot Morison. (Faber, 1960.) 25s. 


Younc Sza Docs. By Commander Randolph Pears. (Putnam, 1960.) 25s. 
Presented by the publishers. (Midshipmen past and present.) 


Tue Roya Navy Topay. By Vice-Admiral B. B. Schofield. (Oxford University Press, 
1960.) 18s. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


A SHorT History OF THE Royal MarRINEs. 2nd Edition. By Colonel G. W. M. Grover. 
(Aldershot, 1959.) Presented by the author. 


THOSE SPLENDID SHIPS : THE STORY OF THE P & O Line. By David Divine. (Muller, 
1960.) 25s. 
ARMY 
Armour. By Richard M. Ogorkiewicz. (Stevens, Ltd., 1960.) 45s. Presented by the 
publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 
Tue Lez-Enriztp Ririte. By Major E. G. B. Reynolds. (Jenkins, 1960.) 42s. 


Tue Dress oF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 1898-1956. By Major D. A: Campbell, late R.A. 
(Royal Artillery Institution, 1960.) 27s. 6d. and 21s. Presented by the publishers. 
(See review in this JOURNAL.) 

Tue UnirorM OF THE Lonpon ScorrisH 1859-1959. By J. O. Robson. (The London 
Scottish Regiment Ogilby Trust, 1960.) Presented by the Regiment. 
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AIR 


DESIGN FOR FLIGHT : THE Kurt TANK Story. By Heinz Conradis. (Macdonald, 1960.) 
21s. Presented by the publishers. 


KITTYHAWK TO SPUTNIK TO PoLaRiIs. By Eugene M. Wilson. (Barre Gazette, U.S.A., 
1960.) $5. Presented by the publishers. 


FRANCE 
THE SECOND EMPIRE. By G.P. Gooch. (Longmans, 1960.) 30s. 
FRANCE : THE NEW REpuBLic. By Raymond Aron. (Stevens, Ltd., 1960.) 21s. 


UNITED STATES 


WILLIAM DIAMOND’s DRUM: THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By A. B. Tourtellot. (Hutchinson, 1960.) 25s. 


ArRMy EXPLORATION IN THE AMERICAN WEST 1803-1863. By William H. Goetzmann. 
(Yale University Press ; London, Oxford University Press, 1959.) 52s. Presented 
by the publishers. 


VICKSBURG : A PEOPLE AT WaR 1861-1865. By Peter F. Walker. (North Carolina 
University Press ; London, Oxford University Press, 1960.) 40s. Presented by 
the publishers. 


THE AGE OF ROOSEVELT. VoL. II: THE COMING OF THE NEW Dea. By Arthur M. 
Schiesinger.(Jr.) (Heinemann, 1960.) 63s. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN Policy : THEORY AND REALity. By Louis J. Halle. (Allen and 
Unwin, 1960.) 25s. 


DipLtomat. By Charles Thayer. (Michael Joseph, 1960.) 25s. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER : A SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PoRTRAIT. By Morris Janowitz. 
(Free Press of Glencoe, Illinois, 1960.) $6.75. Presented by the publishers. 


ONE STAR GENERAL. By Al Morgan. (Hutchinson, 1960.) 15s. (A remarkable novel 
of the life of a Regular officer of the U.S. Army.) 


U.S.S.R. 


KRUSCHEV : THE RoAaD To Power. By George Paloczi-Horvath. (Secker and Warburg, 
1960.) 30S. 


THE SovIET DEPORTATION OF NATIONALITIES. By Robert Conquest. (Macmillan, 1960.) 
30s. 
MIDDLE EAST 
ATLAS OF THE ARAB WORLD AND THE MIDDLE East. (Macmillan, 1960.) 35s. 
ISRAEL RESURGENT. By Norman Bentwich. (Benn, 1960.) 27s. 


Cyprus GUERILLA. By Doros Alastos. (Heinemann, 1960.) 21s. 


HISTORICAL 


SAINTS IN ARMS: PURITANISM AND DEMOCRACY IN CROMWELL’s ARMY. By Leo F. 
Solt. (Oxford University Press, 1960.) 253. 


THE Last YEARS OF NAPOLEON. By Ralph Korngold. (Gollancz, 1960.) 25s. 
Sr. HELENA Story. By Dame Mabel Brookes. (Heinemann, 1960.) 35s. 
HANOVER TO WINDSOR. By Robert Fulford. (Batsford, 1960.) 25s. 

Tue Victorians. By Sir Charles Petrie. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1960.) 30s. 
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THE NEw CAMBRIDGE MODERN History. Vor. XII. THE ERA OF VIOLENCE 1898-1945. 
Ed.) David Thomson. (Cambridge University Press, 1960.) 37s. 6d. 


THE NEw BoNAPARTIST GENERALS IN THE CRIMEAN War. By Brison D. Gooch. 
(Nijhoff, 1959.) Presented by the publishers. 


Mons. By John Terraine. (Batsford, 1960.) 21s. Presented by the publishers. 
(See review in this JOURNAL.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF WEAPONS. By R. Ewart Oakeshott. (Lutterworth Press, 1960.) 


458. 
An HistToricaL ATLAS OF THE INDIAN PENINSULA. By C. Collin Davies. (Oxford 
University Press, 1959.) 6s. 6d. 


SQUIRES AND SEPOYS 1857-1958. By Captain Lionel Dawson, R.N. (Hollis and Carter, 
1960.) 12s. 6d. 


Tuirty SECONDS AT QuETTA. By Robert Jackson (Evans, 1960.) 21s. Presented 
by the publishers. 


SoutH AFrica : Two ViEwsS OF SEPARATE DEVELOPMENT. By S. Pienaar and Anthony 
Sampson. (Oxford University Press, 1960.) 5s. Presented by the publishers. 


RECOMMENDED ARTICLES 


WAR AND THE SERVICES 


Tue FuTURE OF THE HOVERCRAFT tow ... The New Scientist, 21st April, 1960. 

DecisivE DETERRENCE THROUGH SEA PowER... Fifteen Nations, No. 13. 

AnTI-GUERRILLA OPERATIONS a a”, ... Military Review, May, 1960. 

WHAT THE WESTERN DETERRENT Is. I & II.... The Times, oth and 1oth May, 1960. 

Tre Piace or Cxina In Wor_~p StratTEGy ... General Military Review, April, 1960. 

Sea, Lanp, Arr, AND MissILE PowER ... ... U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 
May, 1960. 

SovieT STRATEGY IN WorLD War III. ... Army, May, 1960. 

ENDING AN Era OF TERROR nae ain --- Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
May, 1960. 

Derence Pouicy. I & IL od a ..- The Guardian, 31st May and Ist June, 
1960. 

Wut It Derenp? (Labour Defence Policy.) ... The Times, 23rd June, 1960. 


WARFARE AS A CONTINUATION OF POLITICS. 
I. Impact of Soviet Theory. 
Il. Technical Change and Military Thought > Military Affairs, Spring, 1960. 
1914-1945. 
Overseas Bases: How Lone ror THis Wortp? U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 
July, 1960. 
PRroGREss 1s AnTI-SUBMARINE WARFARE .-. Army Quarterly, July, 1960. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Economic Co-OPERATION IN THE WEST... .-. British Survey, March, 1960. 
(The “ Six and Seven ”’) 
Livinc Witn Evrore tis 6 ‘3 ... The Economist, 28th May, 1960. 


U.S.-Japax Murvat Security Treaty... ... Fifteen Nations, No. 13. 
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Far EASTERN REPROACHES (Japan and U.S.A.) 
THE COMMONWEALTH I-III. 
THE ALGERIA War. I & II. 


CHANNEL TUNNEL : REPORT OF STUDY GROUP 


TURKEY’sS FRESH START 

RussIa AND CHINA... s od ue 
New FoRCEsS IN THE UNITED NATIONS... 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN TRAGEDY 
PAKISTAN PERSPECTIVE tin 

THE WHITE SETTLERS ROLE IN KENYA 
ConGco ExprREss DERAILED 

LIVING WITH CASTRO 


ALL THE ABOVE ARTICLES MAY BE SEEN IN THE LIBRARY 


The Economist, 18th June, 1960. 

The Times, 27th—z9th April, 1960. 

The Economist, 21st and 28th May, 
1960. 

Commonwealth Survey, toth May, 
1960. 

The Economist, 4th June, 1960. 

The Times, 13th June, 1960. 

International Affairs, July, 1960. 

Round Table, June, 1960. 

Foreign Affairs, July, 1960. 

Foreign Affairs, July, 1960. 

The Economist, 16th July, 1960. 

The Economist, 2nd July, 1960. 











ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINTH 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The 129th Annual General Meeting of the Royal United Service Institution 

was held at the Institution, Whitehall, London, on Tuesday, 3rd May, 1960 at 3 p.m. 

GENERAL Str CAMPBELL R. Harpy, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. was in the Chair. 


(HE CHAIRMAN: I call the 129th Annual General Meeting to order and ask the 
Secretary to read the notice convening the meeting. 


Tse Secretary (Lieut.-Colonel P. S. M. Wilkinson) read the notice, which 
appeared in The Times of 19th April, 1960. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1959 


The Council have the honour to present their Annual Report for the year 1959 


COUNCIL 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Admiral Sir Henry Moore, G.C.B., C.V.0., D.S.0., was elected a Vice-President 
in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Admiral of the Fleet The Earl of Cork 
and Orrery, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


ELECTED MEMBERS 


The following Members were re-elected at the Annual General Meeting held 
on 10th March, 1959 :-— 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur J. Power, G.c.B., G.B.E., C.V.O. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Aubrey Mansergh, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.C. 
Commodore R. Harrison, D.S.0., R.D., R.N.R. 
Major-General I. T. P. Hughes, c.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., D.L. 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Norman Bottomley, K.c.B., C.1.E., D.S.0., A.F.C. 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Walter L. Dawson, K.c.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEMBERS 
Captain M. G. Greig, D.S.c., R.N., accepted the invitation of the Council to serve 
as Admiralty Representative. 


Lieut.-General J. D’A. Anderson, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.0., accepted the invitation of 
the Council to serve as War Office Representative. 


Ex OFFICIO MEMBERS 
The following accepted the invitation of the Council to serve as an ex officio 
Member of the Council on taking up the appointment shown :— 


Admiral of the Fleet The Earl Mountbatten of Burma, k.c., P.C., G.c.B., 
G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., G.C.V.0., D.S.0., Chief of the Defence Staff. 


Admiral Sir Charles E. Lambe, G.c.B., c.v.o., First Sea Lord. 


Air Vice-Marshal M. L. Heath, c.B., 0.8.£., Commandant of the Royal Air 
Force Staff College, Bracknell. 


Sir Edward W. Playfair, K.c.B., Permanent Secretary of a Service Ministrv 
(War Office). 
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MEMBERSHIP 


The total number of members on the roll at the end of 1959 was 5,609 compared 
with 6,200 in 1958. During the year 207 members joined the Institution compared 
with 264 in 1958. The following shows the figures for the past seven years. 





Joined Re- Deceased Struck 
Year Annual Life Total signed Annual Life off Total 
an ican ae 34 207 706 38 25 29 798 
1958... ... (sae 60 264 177 47 39 31 294 
19067 0: + 43 210 138 51 30 30 249 
1956... i -* gg 64 286 120 43 25 20 208 
1955... a, ¢ oe 48 287 142 56 35 22 255 
1954... (.. ¢ 199 43 242 192 48 29 34 303 
4958 ca 1. 290 57 247 184 34 42 18 278 


The details of members joining during the year are as follows :— 


Regular Army ... 

Royal Air Force 

Royal Navy 

Canadian Forces 

Australian Forces ant 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
Royal Marines ... 

Indian Forces sé 

South African Forces ... sa 
Women’s Royal Naval Service 
Nigerian Forces... 

Barbados Forces 

Ceylon Forces fy 
Colonial Police Force ... 
Civilian ... 





be he oe 
tt ek et et et RO GO OO oR SI OO U1 CD 


INCREASE OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


It will be recalled that a Resolution was passed at the Annual General Meeting 
held in March last year empowering the Council to raise the membership sub- 
scriptions to such amounts as in their judgment were equitable and economic. 
The new rates from Ist January, 1960, were notified to Members by letter and in 
the Journal but the increases, of course, have had no effect on the finances of the 
year under report. 


The decision of the Council was reached with regret and only after every effort 
has been made to cover the rising annual deficit from other sources. 
. The new rates are :— 


Annual—f3 ; Covenanted annual—f2 2s. for seven years; Life—{40 in 
one payment or four yearly instalments of £10 10s. each. 


FINANCE 


The excess of expenditure over income is {25 2s. 6d. compared with a similar 
excess in 1958 of £4,090 7s. 5d. 
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Refund of Tax. During the year the eligibility of the Institution for tax rebate 
on covenanted subscriptions was re-admitted by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue and was made retrospective to the date of its interruption in January, 1958. 
Receipts during the year included the tax recovered in respect of 1958 amounting to 
£2,097 16s. 6d. If it were not for this fact, the year’s deficit would have been 
£2,122 19s. Od. and the deficit for 1958 would have been £1,992. Effectively, therefore, 
on the year’s working there is little change in the result. 


RECEIPTS 
1959 1958 
£ sd. { wget 
Annual Subscriptions . .. 5,994 3 6 5,625 18 2 
Life Subscriptions eer brought t to credit) .. 2,244 0 0 2,296 6 10 
Museum ik : .. 3,870 10 0 3,579 9 0 
Journal Sales .. 1s ae ise ssl ~ eee 8 3 Qa 7 2 
Journal Advertisements i .. 1,016 10 11 1,009 12 11 
Income Tax received under Deed of Covenant .. 3912 710 —— — 


Life subscriptions brought to credit represent {1 10s. from each Life Member 
whose capital payment has not yet been so expended ; the balance is held in the 
Life Subscription Fund. 


Museum. The admission charge to the Museum was raised on 24th February 
from 2s. to 2s. 6d. for adults, which resulted in an increase of £291 from this source. 


Journal. The fall in Journal Sales is mainly attributable to a reduction in the 
bulk order of H.M. Stationery Office and overseas sales in Pakistan. 


Government Grant. For 1959 the Government Grant was raised to £1,000 from 
each of the three Service Ministries. 


Donations. The generosity of a few life members in sending unsolicited donations 
is gratefully acknowledged. 
EXPENDITURE 
1959 1958 


. “eer ae’. 
Salaries and Allowances, W. co and National 


Insurance : .. 12,194 19 7 11,883 4 3 
Journal Printing... pee fab su ... 440914 7 4,698 7 
Library—Purchase of Books ioe nde on 7200 29 72111 2 
Heating on # ~ cA “A he 44311 0 376 7 0 
Electricity... ae : ae se poe 717 6 1 737 16 0 
BA IC sie Li 814 9 1 711 10 4 
Other Printing and Stationery bes ass dod 396 17 11 304 11 8 
Journal Postage... ne oa rn oat 72110 5 787 2 5 


Journal Costs. Lower Journal costs reflect the small size of the August number 
due to the strike in the printing trade. 
Fuel and Heating. The annual charge for heating the Institution and 


House was raised by the Ministry of Works after discussions which proved 
the necessity for this increase. 
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Maintenance. Precautionary work of a major character was carried out on the 
Institution roofing and general plumbing. It was done to ensure durability and to 
obviate future higher expenditure. In view of the fact that the year’s expenditure 
slightly exceeds the ten year average, no transfer has been made to Maintenance 
Reserve. 


The Architect’s fee was stabilised at £15 15s. a year and the accounts show 
payment of this for two years. 


Audit and Accountancy Charges. The increased accountancy charge covers 
professional work and advice in preparing the Institution’s claim to be re-admitted 
as eligible for tax rebate and also the application for further Government grant. 
The legal expenses are connected with the former and strictly refer to 1958. 


Printing, Stationery and Postages. The administrative expenses of the increase 
in membership subscriptions account for the rise in printing, stationery, and postage 
costs. 


JOURNAL 


The JOURNAL continues to maintain its popularity, and the high standard of its 
lectures and articles has been the subject of many commendations. Many more 
of them than in the past have been reprinted in other journals, both at home and 
abroad, and several have been used as study subjects in universities and staff 
colleges. More articles from foreign sources have been printed, and the policy of 
widening the scope of the JOURNAL continues. 


Considerable and willing assistance has once again been given by the Service 
Departments, Commandants of Staff Colleges, and the Admiralty, War Office, and 
Air Ministry representatives on the Council in preparing the lecture programme, 
in gaining approval of articles written by serving officers, and in general and helpful 
advice to the Editor on many matters. 


LIBRARY 


It is gratifying that in a period of falling membership there is no indication 
whatever of loss of interest in the library. The library has, in fact, been more used 
in 1959 than ever before, the number of books borrowed being increased by some 
600. There is every sign that 1960 will be an even better year ; few of the members 
who resigned owing to increase of subscription made any use of the library, whereas 
most new members are using it from the date of entry. 


It is also satisfactory that members, particularly serving members, are becoming 
aware of the immense value of the reading room with its resources for tracking 
down and pinning any subject on which the latest news and views are required. 
Seekers after knowledge have included not only students but instructors from some 
of our most august training establishments, as well as some journalists, professional 
lecturers, and discerning candidates for various types of examination. Our news- 
paper cutting service and indexing system for periodicals has already been copied 
by three establishments. 


Publishers have been generous with review copies of new works and several 
new contacts with the publishing world have been made during the year. 


It is only fair to emphasize that the enhanced services which are now given 
entail a lot of detailed work which has been done without any increase of staff. 
The last three of these reports have stressed that the urgently needed reshelving 
of books cannot be begun with a staff barely adequate for day to day work. 
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1,696 


789 
2,685 


3,838 


£67,548 


ACCUMULATED Funp— 


Excess of Assets over Liabilities 


at 3lst December, 1958 


Add: Appreciation of Inv estments since 
3lst December, 1958 fe 


Less : Revenue Account— 


Deficit per annexed Account 


Museum Exuisits PuRCHASE FUND ... 


LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION FuND 


LiFE SUBSCRIPTION FUND 


DISCRETIONARY FUND 


SUBSCRIPTIONS Paip In ADVANCE 


CREDITORS ... 


Bank OVERDRAFT... 


ares Se Koy d. 


.. 37,011 19 7 


4,178 16 3 

41,190 15 10 

25; 2.6 
41,165 13. 4 


871 12 4 


ARCHIBALD P. HOPE, Deputy Chairman, Finance Committee. 


P. S. M. WILKINSON, Secretary. 


We have audited the above Balance Sheet dated 31st 


£73,951 1° 7 
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up so as to exhibit 
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IN BALANCE 
1958 
d. £ 
23,102 
7,642 
4 5,252 
4 
8 
4 
9 
15,586 
2 
8 
1,696 
4 
13,626 
633 
11 
7 £67,548 
Z 
t 
D accord! 
h ations 
t Institution 
BARTON, 





Insurance at 4th July, 
additions at cost) 


Add; Premium paid during the year 


to us and as shown by the books o 


LEASEHOLD BuILpD1NG, Whitehall, S.W.1 
FURNITURE, 


FIXTURES, FITTINGS (as valued for 


1945, with subsequent 


LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION FuND— 
Premiums paid to 31st December, 1958, on Insurance 
Son" De, 2 


Policies for £23,100 expiring October, 1972 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION FuND— 
Investments at Market Prices, 31st December, 1959— 


£4,891 3% British Transport Guaranteed Stock, 
1978-88 t 

260 General Electric Co., Ltd., £1 Ordinary Shares 

1,310 International Investment Trust, Ltd., 5/- 
Ordinary Shares es 

750 Northern Securities Trust, Ltd., “10/- Ordinary 
Stock Units ... re 

£2,869 3 % Redemption Stock, 1986-96 

£2,500 3 % Savings Bonds, 1960-70.. 

£6,558 3% Savings Bonds, 1965-75.. 


Balance at Diao 


DISCRETIONARY FuND— 
Investment at Market Price, 3lst December, 1959— 


£1,787 3% Savings Bonds, 1965-75.. 


Balance at Bankers 


INVESTMENTS— 
AT MARKET PricEs 31st December, 1959— 


£900 Barclays Bank Ltd., Ordinary Stock ... 


£399 The Bowater Paper Corporation, Ltd., 
Ordinary Stock : a” bal 
320 British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd., 10/- 


Ordinary Stock Units 
340 Glaxo Laboratories Ltd., 10/- ‘Ordinary Stock 


Units 

£720 Imperial Chemical Industries ‘Ltd., Ordinary 
Stock ... : 

275 Marks & Spencer, Ltd., 5/- ‘A? Ordinary 
Shares 


270 Metal Box Co., Ltd., £ 1 ‘Ordinary Stock Units 

125 Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd., 4/-‘ A ’ Shares 

£113 Shell Transport & Trading Co., Ltd., meet A 
Stock ... 

£250 Unilever Ltd., Ordinary Stock 


DEBTORS, STOCK OF PAMPHLETS AND AMOUNTS PAID 
IN ADVANCE 


CasH IN HAND 


ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 
a true and. correct view of the Institution’s affairs 
to the best of our information and the explan- 
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MAYHEW & CO., 
Chartered ‘Accountants, 
Audi 
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ATTENDANTS’ CLOTHING ... ‘ 
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JOURNAL PRINTING 
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LITERARY SERVICES 
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LIBRARY PURCHASES baw 
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GENERAL REPAIRS AND MAINTENANCE 
(1958 £712, less Maintenance Reserve £650) ... 
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AUDIT AND ACCOUNTANCY CHARGES 

LEGAL EXPENSES... 
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TELEPHONE 
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ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1959 








1958 


5,626 MEMBERS’ ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 
LirE SUBSCRIPTIONS— 
2,297 Amount brought to Credit 
VOLUNTARY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
30 from long-term life members ... : 
INCOME Tax RECOVERABLE ON SUBSCRIPTIONS 


£ 
. 5,594 





under Deed of Covenant £ omiends 
Annual Members—1958 eae ooo 1,3988):7°10 
—1959__... ... 1,264 19 10 

Life Members —1958 ~ ‘sb AlZ 8.8 
6 


3,579 ADMISSIONS TO MUSEUM... pa 
45 SALES oF CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS 


2,954 SaLEs OF JOURNAL 
1,010 ADVERTISEMENTS IN JOURNAL . 


182 MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS ‘oe wie nt 
507 DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST RECEIVED (GROss) 
1,950 GOVERNMENT GRANTS nw odd 
BALANCE, BEING DEFICIT FOR THE YEAR, 
4,090 carried to Accumulated Fund 





£22,270 





—1959__.... ue! 549° 01 
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MUSEUM 


During 1959 there were 44,143 paid admissions to the Museum, made up of 
28,108 adults and 16,035 children. Free admission was given to 1,309 members of 
the Services and to 291 cadets, scouts, and school parties, as well as to members’ 
guests passing through the private entrance from the Institution. The total number, 
excluding guests, was 45,743, compared with 49,877 in 1958. The price of admission 
for adults was increased from 2s. to 2s. 6d. on 24th February but no change was 
made in the reduced rates on Mondays. 

The Rt. Hon. Derick Heathcoat Amory, M.P. paid an unofficial visit during 
which he commended the scope and lay-out of the exhibits ; other visitors included 
members of various Foreign Embassies, who were sponsored by the British Council 
and a number of Historical, Art, and Architectural Societies. 


In November the British Broadcasting Corporation recorded a general talk 
for the Children’s Programme, and in December Miss Audrey Russell and the 
Secretary, assisted by Attendants Hook. Coulson, and Ledger, recorded a broadcast 
on the Banqueting House and Musuem for the Light Programme. Each of these 
resulted in an increase in the number of visitors. 


In January Field-Marshal Lord Harding was interviewed, together with appro- 
priate exhibits, for a television programme commemorating the 150th anniversary 
of the death of Sir John Moore. 


Exhibits of special note received during the year included a ring purported 
to have belonged to Charles I, the Captain’s dining-table from H.M.S. Vindictive, 
a dinner-service plate used by Napoleon I, and a full-dress uniform in mint condition 
of the Royal (ist) Devon Yeomanry (Hussars). 


Over one hundred exhibits, which were surplus to our essential requirements 
and had been specially asked for, were transferred to the Royal Military Academy, 
Sandhurst, for the newly-formed National Army Museum. Among other museums 
to benefit from our extensions services were :— The National Maritime, Imperial 
War, British, London, Totems, Police, H.M.S’s. Si. Vincent and Ganges; Regimental 
museums included those of the Royal Sussex Regiment, Middlesex Regiment, King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps, Rifle Brigade, Royal West African Frontier Force, and the Royal 
Military School of Music. 
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CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


THE CHAIRMAN: You have got copies of the Report and Accounts for 1959, 
but before presenting them for your approval, I would like to make a few general 
remarks, if I may. 


Firstly, we are holding this meeting this year a little later than usual, which 
has given usa better opportunity of assessing the effect of the increase in subscriptions 
which you approved in principle last year at this meeting. 


You no doubt know that, at that time, the Council had been in discussion with 
the Service Ministries about our financial situation, and those deliberations resulted 
in an increase in total from the three Ministries of just over £1,000. Of course, 
there is no doubt at all that we would not have got that money had it not been that 
we had shown a desire to help ourselves more; and with this in mind and because, 
even with the additional grant, we would have been very much in the red, the Council 
felt that they had no option but to increase the subscriptions. That did not, of 
course, affect the life members, nor the current seven-year covenants. The Chairman 
of the Finance Committee will be speaking in a little more detail in a few minutes, 
but I have been asked specially to mention one matter, even though it has been 
brought to the notice of all the members, and, indeed, the new ones joining as well, 
in the letter dealing with the new subscription. There has been, I think, a misunder- 
standing. It concerns the exemption from tax on the ordinary annual subscription 
of £3, and under Section 16 of the Finance Act, the effect of that is to reduce the £3 
subscription to 36s. gd. net, and it applies to those annual members whose employ- 
ment is without question closely in harmony with the instructional and educational 
side of the facilities provided by the Institution, 


The point is that any member, either serving or retired, who feels he can sub- 
stantiate those requirements, should write to his tax office and get a form called 
P.358. I stress that rather because of the misunderstanding, although I think it 
is perfectly clear in the letter. It is entirely a matter between the member and his 
tax office. The Council, I think, have played their part in getting the concession 
and they cannot act as arbiter or intermediary between an individual and the tax 
people. Of course, whenever a subscription is raised, there are always a certain 
number of losses. In many cases, it is a question of disturbing sleeping dogs, a 
banker’s order which people forget about. We at least know that those who have 
now accepted are likely to remain with us. We are still waiting replies from 361; 
that is 12 per cent. of the people who were affected. All of them have had three 
reminders and some four. I do hope that these words of mine, when they appear in 
print, will catch their eyes and they will take action one way or the other, because it 
is impossible for the Council to get an accurate financial forecast until they do. 


I think the liaison between the Service Ministries and the Institution is now 
close, and I am sure it has been strengthened by having the Permanent Secretary 
of the Ministry of Defence on the Council. 


The Ministries are providing us with a number of valuable suggestions as to how 
we can do more to help the serving officer, upon whom the future of the Institution 
will depend so much, and on these we are appropriately taking action. To give an 
example, the Library now contains a number of books which will be very useful to 
the officers who are going to the Military College of Science. They have been specially 
laid on for that purpose. 
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I have heard it said that the serving officer now has so much provided for him 
free in terms of journals, library service, and so on, that he need no longer depend to 
the same extent as in the past upon this Institution. I would like to suggest that 
that is, to put it mildly, not entirely a true statement. Quite apart from the JOURNAL 
and the lectures, we have a Library service which I think we can claim is about the 
best of its kind. To give an example, the officer who is serving abroad, away from 
Service libraries, can save the cost of his subscription by borrowing only three or 
four books a year. The figures for issues from the Library are evidence of what he 
is doing. In 1956, about 7,600 books were loaned; last year, 8,600, and for the first 
four months of this year it is running at an annual rate of just under 10,000. 


There is evidence that the Information Room is providing a very good service 
indeed to those officers who can get to London and require help in solving their staff 
College and promotion exam problems. 


The JOURNAL continues to be a valuable source of information to members both 
serving and retired. It may be of interest to know that in addition to the members’ 
copies, we send out about 5,000 a year to Institutions, Messes, and individuals all 
over the world. Part of the value of the JOURNAL lies in the record of the lectures 
and I think this year we have been particularly fortunate in the lectures. On your 
behalf I would like to thank the many eminent people who gave up their time to 
come and talk to us. That some of them were controversial was to my mind to the 
good. This Institution was founded to be a forum on the discussion of the art of 
war and so promote better understanding of current problems. 


I am afraid I have taken up a lot of your time stating things which everybody 
in this room fully understands. These remarks do go out and I hope they will help 
to correct what I suspect to be a misunderstanding about the value of the Institution. 

Finally, I would like to pay tribute on your behalf to the work of the Secretary 
and Librarian and permanent staff. They have had a tremendous lot to do this year, 
far more than usual; particularly the administrative staff in dealing with the increased 
subscription and all the correspondence which arose from that. 


We now come to the Report and Accounts for the year. I would like to take 
the opportunity of thanking the Chairmen and members of the various committees 
of the Institution for their further services, particularly, if I may say so, the Finance 
Committee who have had a very worrying and busy year. 

Before putting the first resolution to the meeting, I would like to ask the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, Brigadier Longmore, if he would like tomake any comments. 


BRIGADIER J. A. LONGMORE: May I just say two things. Any business 
organization which is upset from outside always has a very difficult timé. We were 
upset by the Inland Revenue. They sought to take our taxes away. They would 
not agree that we were right, and eventually capitulated. What is the effect on this 
Institution ? Perhaps, to put one side, we have been able to modernise, but, on the 
other side, we have lost 30 per cent. of our membership, which is a very serious thing, 
and I do suggest that these Inland Revenue things should not be dealt with lightly, 
and they should receive very serious consideration before they are brought into 
effect. It is most damaging to an Institution like this. 


I am afraid our hopes with regard to membership have not come up to expecta- 
tion, and we are faced in this next year with an estimated loss, on a very tight budget, 
of some {1,500, and that has got to be found from somewhere. We shall wait and 
see how things go before we decide what we do. But I would like just to say that the 
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Service Ministries now give us £3,000 a year and that, in 1958, we were asking for 
{5,400 a year from them. I do suggest that our estimating was not very far wrong. 


May I leave it at that and second the Resolution and say that I shall be very 
pleased to answer any questions anybody may like to put. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next Section covers the JoURNAL of which you will 
remember Sir Arthur Power was the Chairman and, since his death, that has de- 
volved on me pending the election of a new Chairman of that Committee. In so far 
as I am able, I will deal with any questions you may have on that. 


The next one is the Library, and Commodore Harrison is prepared to answer 
questions. 


Finally, there is the Museum. I think the outstanding point there has been the 
transfer to the National Army Museum of about 100 exhibits. As you know, it has 
been the policy of the Council for many years to assist Service Museums in this way, 
and there is a list of the ones we have been helping in this Report. 


Would you agree that the Report and Accounts for 1959 as circulated be taken 
as read and adopted ? 
The Resolution was carried unanimously. 
THE CHAIRMAN: I call on Mr. Robson to propose the second resolution. 
Mr. J. O. Rosson: I have much pleasure in proposing 


“That Messrs. Barton, Mayhew & Company be re-elected Auditors for 
_ the ensuing year.” 


ComMoDORE R. Harrison: I have pleasure in seconding that resolution. 

The Resolution was carried unanimously. 
THE CHAIRMAN: The third resolution deals with vacancies on the Council. 
The following officers have been nominated: 

Royal Navy 
Admiral Sir Geoffrey Oliver, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Army 

General Sir Hugh C. Stockwell, G.c.B., K.B.E., D.S.0., A.D.C. 


Territorial Army 
Brigadier H. P. Crosland, c.B., C.B.E., M.C., T.D., D.L. 
Royal Atr Force 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Leslie Hollinghurst, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.F.C. 
Royal Auxiliary Air Force and Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve 
Group Captain Sir Archibald Hope, Bart., 0.B.E., D.F.C. 
May I take it that you agree ? 


This was agreed. 
THE CHAIRMAN: Rear-Admiral P.W. Gretton, D.s.0., 0.B.E., D.S.C., is nominated 
by the Council for election to the vacancy caused by the death of Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Arthur J. Power, G.C.B., G.B.E., C.V.O. 


Carried. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: The next item is the result of the Trench Gascoigne Competition 
for 1959. I will ask the Secretary to report. 


THE SECRETARY: On the unanimous recommendation of the Referees the 
Council awarded two prizes, one of Thirty Guineas and one of Fifteen Guineas. 


The Chairman then presented the first prize to Instructor-Lieutenant N. G. 
Brown, R.N. and said that the second prize would be sent to Major A. C. McCloy, R.a., 
who was unable to be present. 


BRIGADIER LONGMORE: May I be allowed to move the Resolution that a very 
grateful vote of thanks be recorded to you for being Chairman this year. It is the 
first time in our long history that we have had the honour of having an officer of 
the Royal Marines. You have had a difficult year and may I just thank you, on 
behalf of the Finance Committee, for your very kind help all the way through, not 
only on the financial side; there are quite a number of bees from the honey pot 
coming round from various departments finding out what we are doing and proposing 
to do, and I would like to thank you for the way you have handled all those inquiries, 
and to say how very grateful we are for what you have done for us this year. May 
I propose that the thanks of the meeting be accorded to the retiring Chairman? 


Arr CHIEF MARSHAL SIR NORMAN BOTTOMLEY, K.C.B., C.ILE., D.S.O., A.F.C.: 
It gives me great pleasure to second the Resolution. 


The Resolution was carried with acclamation. 





M°Corquodale, London, S.E. 
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—jt is just in this manner that 
we design and manufacture 
equipment and instruments, 
mechanical, optical, electronic 
—or a combination of all 
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From. original idea, through 
Research and Development, to 
Drawing Office, Pattern Shop, 
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